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World Cotton Consumption and Curtailment 


Report of International Federation for Half Year Ended January 31 Shows Decreased Curtailment and Marked In- 
crease in Consumption—Largest Increase in Consumption in Great Britain, Germany, India, Japan 
—Position of Cotton Shown in Tables 


HE outstanding features of the 
world cotton statistics compiled 
for the half year ended Jan. 31 
by Arno S. Pearse, general sec- 
retary of the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, Manchester, 
England, are a marked increase in con- 
sumption, decrease in curtailment, and 
evidence that world mill stocks of cot- 
ton are of average size. 

Consumption for the half year of the 
133,715,580 spindles reporting aggre- 
gated 9,322,213 running bales, as com- 
pared with 7,357,212 bales for the pre- 
vious half year, and 7,720,446 bales for 
the same period of 1920-21. Consump- 
tion for the 12 months ended Jan. 31 
was 16,679,425 bales, as compared with 
20,399,542 bales for the year ended Aug. 
31, 1913. The consuming rate, how- 
ever, for the half year ended Jan. 31, 
was within about 10 per cent. of the 
rate for the year 1913, although in the 
latter year the number of spindles op- 
erated was more than 3,000,000 less 
than during the half year under review. 

In all the important spinning coun- 
tries there was much less curtailment 
of production during the half year un- 
der review than during the previous 
half year, although comparison of the 
same period of 1920-21 is not so favor- 
able. Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Portugal have shown marked improve- 
ment since that period, but operating 
conditions in Japan, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden and Spain are worse than then, 
although in all of these countries, ex- 
cepting Italy, there has been a substan- 
tial improvement since the first half of 
1921. The short time tabulation com- 
piled by the International Federation 
does not cover the United States, nor 
does it attempt to give the curtailment 
in each country according to some 


' standard of measurement like spindle 


hours, but a comparison of the reports 
from each country for the last three 
half year» gives a good idea of the 
change in activity. 

The total stock of cotton held on 
Fel. 1 by the riMs reporting to the 
International Federation aggregated 
4398159 running bales, as compared 
with 3,644,122 bales on Feb. 1, 1921, but 

¢ stock is close to the average carried 
by the mills of the world at the same 
Period of the year ended Feb. 1, 1913. 
't is true that the cotton mills of the 
vorld have about 10,000,000 spindles 
more than in 1913, but it is a peculiar 
fact that the number of spindles ac- 
tually operated during the period of 
is report was almost identical with 
the number operated during the same 
period of 1912-13. 


The report credits the cotton mills 
of the world with 153,657,680 spindles, 
of which approximately 20,000,000 were 
idle during the period of the report. 


Pearse’s comments upon the 
from the several countries: 

In view of the crisis in the cotton 
industry throughout the world, ques- 


returns 


TOTAL WORLD 


Mill Stocks-~ in actual Bales (‘‘invisible” Supply) 


AMERICAN | EAST IN 


Feb, ist, 1922 


| Mar ist, 19 


July 3ist, 1924 | 121 
| 1920 
Aug 31st, 1913 | 130,52 
, 1912] 12 
1911 
| * 1910] 1 


Half-year 


Jan Bist, 1922] | 
July Fist, 1921] 129 
Jan. 3ist, 1921} 1 


Year encdinx 
July 31st, 1920 
Aug 3iet, 1913] 130 

” 1912] 12¢ 
i911} 121 


The greatest curtailment is, of course, 
in Russia where barely a million spin- 
dles of the total of 7,100,000 were op- 
erated. A notable feature of the re- 
port are the statistics showing that, 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON for 


EGYPTIAN | SUNDRIES 


tions were introduced in the inquiry 
forms asking for the number of spin- 
dles stopped and the hours during 
which they were idle. 
The following are the 


true average 


Half-Year ending 3ist Jan., 1922. 


Total Results of ali Countries according to Returns received. 


‘COUNTRIES 


EUROPE: - 
Great Britain 
France 


taly 
Crecho-Blovakia 
Spain 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
Poland 
Austria 


Norway 


ASIA :— 
India 
Japan 
Chira 


AMERICA :— 
U.8. America 
Canada 
Mexico Jan 15th 
Brazil * 


SUNDRIES 


GRAND TOTAL 


outside of this country, mills are under 
construction involving a total of 1,419,- 
249 spindles. Allowing for the normal 
increase of about 500,000 spindles in 
this country these figures mean that, by 
the close of the year, approximately 
2,000,000 spindles will be added to the 
world’s productive capacity. 
The Curtailment Report 


The following are Secretary 


figures obtained after careful calcula- 


tion of the individual indications reported 


Aug 


10,640 
96,748 


Sept. 
26,420 
237,786 
106,388 264,206 
to the international cotton federation :— 
England. The total number of re- 
turns received represents 683 firms 
owning 51,162,519 spindles, of which 
32,204,981 curtailed production during 


604,870 


the half-year to the extent of 460.518 
hours. This stoppage calculated over 
the whole industry means an entire 
suspension during 6.039 weeks, 
against 12.92 weeks in the previous 
half-year, and 6.04 for the half-year 
terminating Jan. 31, 1921. 


An analysis of the returns shows 
that generally the Egyptian section 
has been more fully employed than 
the American section; 39 firms, rep- 
resenting 4,598,231 spindles, out of 
the 15,725,198 spindles (187 firms), 
reported as being entirely on Egyp- 
tian cotton, had no curtailment what- 
ever during the six months under re- 
view, whilst among the returns of the 
American section (492 firms), there 
were only 36 firms with 3,103,380 spin- 
dles, out of 35,436,321 spindles reported, 
which had kept to full working hours. 

France. 
forms 


The French Federation in- 
us that a careful calculation 
shows that the total number of spin- 
ning spindles in France is 9,600,000, 
and that in this figure are still in- 
cluded 550,733 spindles completely 
stopped owing to the ravages of the 
war. 

Of the workable spindles 421,007 
were completely stopped during the 
half-year and 1,514,760 were partially 
stopped. The total stoppage of all 
“workable” spindles for which re- 
turns have been received was 138.05 
hours, which equals 2.88 weeks of 48 
hours for the whole industry. 

The number of new spindles (229,- 
014) shown as being in course of erec- 
tion are to replace spindles damaged 
during the war 

Germany. There exist in the whole 
country 9,400,000 spindles. 8,627,998 
spindles hav« returns, of which 
1,119,366 were short time during 
1205.305 hours; this stoppage is equal 
to the suspension of all the reported 
spindles of 156.372 hours—3.257 weeks 
of 48 hours in the half-year 

Russia. The Trade 
gation, London, has obtained 
the figures. The extent of short-time 
is difficult to ascertain; we are in- 
formed that 6,577,987 spindles were 
idle during the half-year, and that the 
number of spindles at work during the 
last six months was as follows: 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 


66,484 97,500 100,000 
544,386 $81,500 900,000 


made 
on 


Dele- 
for us 


Russian 


Jan, 
110,000 
990,000 
979,000 1,000,000 1,100,000 
Italy. Out of the 4,550,000 spindles 
existing in the country, 4,078,297 have 
made reports, of which 2,061,397 
spindles report 413 hours short-time, 
(Continued on page 143) 
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WHAT OF THE EXPORT FUTURE? 
N°? th the export market gives evidence of 
+ renewed life and activity and the outlook is 


a renewal of relations with certain markets that 


have been conspicuous by their absence for some 
time, the question may be asked as to the methods 
which will be adopted to do this foreign business. 
There is no denying the fact that the experiences of 
certain selling houses in connection with export 
trade during the war and subsequently have been 
disastrous. This applies particularly to cases where 
goods have been sold direct. We are not prepared 
to say that such experiences prove the futility of 
direct trading for it is possible that the lessons 
learned from this method of handling foreign orders 
may lead to a more substantial and economic basis 


of operations. Certain it is, however, that there is 
a tendency to eliminate the practice of dealing direct 
with export markets or of establishing branches in 
foreign centres because of the losses sustained. 

It seems as though there were not the opportunity 
of doing export business in as large or as satis- 
factory a manner as was the case before the war 
except through direct dealing. There is a smaller 
number of substantial export houses in the local 
market making a specialty of textile business. A 
good many have been weeded out as the result of 
drastic experiences of the last few years and others 
have too uncertain a reputation to cause implicit 
faith in their ability to do a satisfactory business. 
At the same time cotton goods selling houses look 
back in retrospect to the time when they conducted 
their entire business through local export houses 
and received their money in ten days without any 
worry or loss on their part. A few have continued 
to operate in this way all through the excited period 
of inflated demand. It is a question whether these 
houses in the long run have not been better off than 
those who expanded their organizations to do a 
direct business involving credit risks and uncertain- 
ties, combined with actual losses of considerable 
magnitude 

If the dry goods commission houses of this coun- 
try are to continue the policy of selling direct, it 
would appear as though it were necessary to change 
certain of the methods that have contributed to 
disaster in more than one instance. Particular con- 
sideration should be given, according to those who 
have made a study of the situation, to the question 
of the legitimate buyer. In not a few markets the 
American seller has fouled his own nest by solicit- 
ing business from the foreign distributor, corres- 
ponding to our jobber, and then going directly to 
his customer. This is a thing that certainly would 
not be countenanced in domestic trade and is 
probably the result of placing agencies with those 
who were not acquainted with the true character 
of the foreign buyer. It stands to reason that if 
the wholesale distributor finds American goods have 
been sold to his trade and that the merchandise he 
has bought cannot be marketed he will have cause 
for complaint against the American firms who have 
countenanced this character of merchandising and 
will turn a deaf ear to further efforts to interest 
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him. Doubtless the American manufacturer has 
been unduly criticised for thus over-supplying 
markets and making it difficult for the legitimate 
trader in these markets to prosecute his usual bus- 
iness. 

This practice of selling the retailer has also led 
to difficulty in obtaining credit information which 
is felt to be responsible for many of the losses that 
have been sustained. If this element of the situa- 
tion is to be eliminated from future export trading, 
it will be necessary to confine operations to legiti- 
mate wholesale buyers who will naturally assume 
their own risks with the trader who goes to the 
consumer. While the outlook is for a moderate 
expansion of export trade for the manufacturer of 
domestic cottons, there are problems aplenty to be 
solved and the experiences of the near past should 
form a basis on which a more permanent and satis- 
factory trade can be built, either through the 
medium of well established and reputable export 
houses in this country or through direct representa- 
tion in foreign markets which representation should 
be in position to merchandise economically and 
efficiently. 

+ - * 


THE FARM BLOC WINS 


HE “farm bloc” seems certain to emerge 

from its present tariff encounter with the 
textile industry completely victorious. It seems 
to have made certain the retention of the highly 
objectionable tariff on staple cotton that was 
applied for the first time in the Emergency bill, 
and the 33-cent clean content duty on wool that 
is even more preposterous than the emergency 
rate. The majority of members of the Senate 
Finance Committee have recognized apparently 
that these raw material tariffs cannot prove effec- 
tive unless they are accompanied by adequate 
compensatories on manufactured goods, but the 
adequacy of these compensatories will depend, 
to a large extent, upon the manner in which the 
raw material duties are administered, and, owing 
to the lack of standards for the length of staple 
cotton and for the development of clean content 
for wool, the real effect of the latter will remain 
delightfully uncertain. 

Of the two raw material duties, the wool duty 
is fraught with the greatest danger for manu- 
facturers and for the Republican party. It has 
been evident ever since the passage of the Emer- 
gency Tariff bill that it was useless for the tariff 
representatives of manufacturers to attempt to 
dictate the terms of an equitable and reasonable 
raw wool schedule. They have, therefore, con- 
centrated their efforts upon obtaining adequate 
compensatory duties and have been reasonably 
successful. They have yet to influence Congress 
or the Treasury Department to adopt proper 
standards for the development of clean content 
of wool, and, unless they are successful, the new 
compensatory duties on tops, yarns and goods 
may prove decidedly inadequate. 

Having been forced by the “farm bloc” to 
acquiesce to duties on raw wool that average 
very much higher than the old Payne-Aldrich 
duties, and whose accurate administration is of 
doubtful practicability, it is essential that blame 
for tariff legislation that is unfair to the consum- 
ing public should be placed where it belongs. 
Wool growers and the “farm bloc” are wholly 
responsible, but it remains to be seen whether 
manufacturers will be any more successful than 
the Republican party in escaping a share of the 
blame. 

The real protective duties that were asked and 
obtained by manufacturers average considerably 
lower than those of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and 
this fact would be plainly evident if raw wool 
duties were no higher than those of Schedule K 
of that bill. A great majority of manufacturers 
earnestly desire rates on raw wool that are 
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equally low, and they strongly disapprove of 
rates that, on crossbred wools, average 25 to 50 
per cent. above the old Payne-Aldrich duties. 
There may have been some justice in blaming 
manufacturers for a part of the damaging polit- 
ical effect of Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, but if its successor, Schedule 11, should be- 
come a political boomerang, it will only be neces- 
sary to remove the wool duties and their com- 
pensatories to demonstrate that the whole blame 
rests upon wool growers and the “ farm bloc.” 


* * * 


QUALITY VERSUS PRICE 


NE of these days manufacturers and mer- 

chants are going to wake up to the fact that 
the buyers’ strike against high prices is not t 
be broken by the offering of inferior merchan- 
dise. Nowhere is this fact better illustrated than 
in the woolen goods trade. Some of the most 
noteworthy successes in a generally unsuccessful 
season have been mills with unusually high-grade 
fabrics, while in other instances firms whose 
prices seemed to be within the ideas of purchas- 
ers have had hard sledding. 


This does not mean that emphasis has been 
directed toward expensive materials; the difficulty 
confronting worsted manufacturers is testimony 
to the contrary. It does mean, however, that the 
buyer is insisting on good value and not merely 
on an attractive price tag. The price tag has, in 
fact, been unduly glorified in sellers’ minds. In- 
teresting experiments tried by salesmen recently 
have shown the futility of attempting to induce 
sales by concessions. 

The consumer demands cheap clothing, but he 
also demands good clothing. The realization of 
the former depends in a large measure upon 
liquidation in the clothing industry itself, but, 
pending that accomplishment, the goods manu- 
facturer cannot force the issue by sacrificing 
quality to price. 

* + 7 


ABUSED GERMANY 


T is rather amusing to hear a note of warning 

sounded in Germany against a plan, “ jointly 
propagated by England and America, to exter- 
minate the German chemical industry altogether,” 
to quote a writer in the Deutsche Farber-Zeitung, 
whose remarks are reprinted in another section 
of this issue. After years of successful effort 
directed toward the stifling of all competitive dye 
industries, Germany now assumes righteous in- 
dignation over this “typically American plan.” 

It will be news to the American dye manufac- 
turers to learn that the German industry is on 
the defensive rather than on the offensive. Thus 
far the only plan which either this country or Eng- 
land has “propagated” has been systematic prepa- 
ration to resist the ruthless form of competition 
practiced by Germany. The latter country, how- 
ever, regards herself as the injured party, just 
as her “ War Lord” in the summer of 1914 called 
upon God to witness the outrageous invasion of 
Germany by foreign hordes. 

If the crafty nature of the German mind had 
not been revealed by the propaganda which has 
come from that country during the war, utterings 
like that of “Dr. A. G.” might be construed as 
indicative of childish simplicity. It seems rather 
absurd that a man should take the trouble of 
refuting the idea that Americans have purchased 
goods in Germany because of a more friendly 
attitude in that country. The absurdity of the 
statement, however, is lost in its cunningness. 
The Kaiser succeeded in persuading the masse: 
that they were innocent victims of foreign ant- 
mosity, and evidently the scientists and other 
leaders of thought in republican Germany ar 
following his lead. 
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Convention Committees 





In Charge of Meeting of National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 

Secretary H. C. Meserve, of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, announces that the following 
committees will have charge of the ar- 
rangements and other details of the an- 
nual meeting and convention, to be held 
at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, Thursday 
and Friday, April 27 and 28: 

Committee on Arrangements, having 
general charge of the sessions, consists 
of Morgan Butler, chairman; Spencer 
Borden, Jr., W. Irving Bullard, J. E. Co- 
burn, C. H. Fish, F. A. Flather; F. H. 
McDevitt, W. B. MacColl, Howard S. 
O. Nichols, A. G. Pierce, Jr., George E. 
Prest, J. E. Rousmaniere, Irving South- 
worth, F. U. Stearns, Wm. Parker Straw. 

Resolutions Committee—Nathan Dur- 
fee, chairman; Robert Amory, Albert 
Greene Duncan, Randall N. Durfee, 
Edwin Farnham Greene, Franklin W. 
Hobbs, John S. Lawrence, F. W. Shove, 
John Skinner, Ward Thoron. 

Medals Committee—W. Irving Bul- 
lard, chairman; F. S. Blanchard, Morgan 
Butler, Sidney S. Paine, James Sinclair, 
D. L. Taylor. 

Nominations Committee. — Albert 
Greene Duncan, chairman; Nathaniel F. 
Ayer, Morgan Butler, Philip Dana, Wil- 
liam Parker Straw. 

Program Committee for the Social 
Evening.—C. H. Ely, chairman; George 
L. Gilmore, assistant; Robert Amory, 
Benjamin Helm, Bristow Draper, Albert 
Greene Duncan, William B. MacColl, 
James Thomson. 


Two Worsted Mills Merge 


Gera Mills and N. J. Worsted Spinning 
Co. Form the New Jersey Worsted Mills 

The consolidation of the Gera Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., and the New Jersey 
Worsted Spinning Co., Garfield, N. J., 
has been unanimously approved by 
stockholders of both companies. This 
‘s a rather logical development as the 
two organizations were founded by 
Christian Bahnsen. It is also not en- 
tirely unexpected, as rumors of the pro- 
posed consolidation have been current 
for some time. The consolidated com- 
pany will be called the New Jersey 
Worsted Mills. 

The Gera Mills manufacture men’s 
wear and fine worsted dress goods and 
have an equipment of 1,200 looms. The 
company dyes, and finishes its products. 
The New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co. 
manufactures worsted yarns by the 
French system. 





Bernard Steuer Resigns 

Bernard Steuer, for the past two 
years Secretary of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association and the Eastern 
District Association, has handed in his 
resignation, the same to become effective 
today. Mr. Steuer has accepted an ex- 
ecutive position as mill manager for the 
Meyer Dorfman Co., at 583 Broadway. 
He will enter upon his new duties in the 

ar future. 


Carpet Auction, April 3 

An auction sale of carpets and rugs 
will be held by Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. on Monday, April 3, at the 
sales rooms of the company, 285 Fifth 

venue, New York. The sale will in- 

ude 85,000 bales of rugs and 5,000 rolls 
cf carpetings, and will be under the 
management of Wilmerding, Morris & 
Mitchell, auctioneers. 
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Protracted Coal Strike Inevitable 


The following statement regarding the coal strike has been prepared especially 
for TExTILE Wortp by R. D. Hall, editor of Coal Age, a leading industrial paper 


in the coal field. 
“es * coal strike in America has 
ever been so far flung or more 
general than that which commences 
April 1. It is not confined to the 
bituminous regions but involves the 
anthracite also. It is not limited by the 
northern line of the United States for 
Canada will share in the strike with us. 
3ritish Columbia and Nova Scotia are 
now not only unionized, but are organ- 
ized in the self-same _ International 
Union, known as the United Mine 
Workers of America. 
“The trouble is that in the bitumin- 
ous regions the mine workers are suffer- 
ing from the fact that their wages are 
































memorable depression of 1921. 


New England strikes. 


January. 


same month last year. 


so high. Did you ever see an industry 
where wages were low, that year in and 
year out, in prosperity or adversity, had 
more men available than the industry 
needed? Over-pay has glutted the coal 
industry. While the rates of pay for 
common labor away from the mines, are 
$2.50 a day, in the bituminous region 
they run from $7.50 a day upward at the 
mines. 

“The strike is quite likely to be pro- 
tracted. The mine workers need a new 
psychology. Their leaders cannot handle 
them. There are, however, weak spots 
in their armor. In many parts, as in 
unionized West Virginia, the mine work- 
ers are at the ragged edge of poverty 
The high union wages have closed the 
mines and there is hardly any other work 
available. In Illinois the mine workers 
are disposed to parley with the opera- 
tors and make a separate agreement. 
Here then are two points of weakness. 

The large stock of coal in the hands of 
industrial corporations is a source of 
strength. The United States Geological 
Survey says the coal now on hand equals 
that at the time of the armistice. There 
are at least 63,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal on hand, and this does not include 
coal in transit or on Lake docks. In the 


BUSINESS RECOVERY SLOW BUT STEADY 


Figures received by the Department of Commerce indicate 
that business is still making progress in its recovery from the 


tion needs to be cautious that it may be built upon a firm founda- 
tion. Some backsets may be expected for all of the lesions caused | 
by post-war over-expansion have not healed. 
resume of business conditions has just been prepared by the 
Textile Division of the Department: 

Although in most lines prices have been relatively stable for the 
past six months distributors still remember the disaster caused by | 
overstocked shelves in 1920. Forward orders, therefore, are given | 
sparingly and in reduced volume. 

The activity of woolen and worsted machinery at the first of 
March showed a significant improvement over the condition re- 
ported at the beginning of the preceding month. The percentage | 
of active machinery hours to the total hours reported increased | 
for every class of machines except worsted spindles. 
the percentage of active hours ranged from 30 to 49; last month 
machine activity ranged from 66 to 97 per cent. 

The activity of cotton spindles decreased, somewhat due to the 
Exports of cotton cloth amounted to | 
32,707,000 square yards, an increase of nearly 1,700,000 yards over | 


Production of knit underwear increased for the month, al- | 
though shipments and orders fell off. Production in this industry | 
was 84 per cent. of normal, compared with 28 per cent. in the 


Imports of raw silk in February amounted to only 2,964,000 
pounds, which is the lowest figure since March, 1921. 


region embracing Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, West Virginia, . Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, 267,441,000 tons of coal are mined 
annually by non-union labor, whereas 
union labor produces only 243,324,000 
tons. This is due to the greater steadi- 
ness and high production per man in the 
non-union fields. Hence it may be 
several months before any coal shortage 
really begins to be felt.” 


Urges No Tax on Fuel Oil 

ProvipENcE, R. I.—Edward F. Walker, 
secretary of the Rhode Island Textile 
Association of Providence, is using his 








Progress in business rehabilita- | 
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A year ago 
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efforts on behalf of the association to 
prevent the placing of any import tax 
on fuel oil in the pending tariff bill. He 
has recently received answers from 
members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to a telegram which he sent to 
Washington March 15, registering a pro- 
test against any action that might result 
in increasing the cost of fuel oil to the 
New England textile mills. These mills, 
he claims, use 2,000,000 barrels of fuel 
oil in a year and most of it is imported 
from Mexico. Senator McCumber of 
North Dakota, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, has assured Mr. 
Walker that his protest will be given full 
consideration. 


On Cotton Futures Bill 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Senator Cara- 
way appeared before the Agricultural 
Committee in support of his bill for- 
bidding future trading on cotton ex- 
changes. Chester Morrill, Government 
cotton expert, gave a detailed explana- 
tion to the committee of the nature of 
future transactions in cotton. This 
method frequently was used by legiti- 
mate dealers, he said, to protect them- 
selves against losses through market 
fluctuations. 
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Analyzes Print Cloth Costs 





F. K. Rupprecht Says Capitalization of 
Mills Has No Bearing on Wage Cuts 
Refuting an analysis of the financial 

affairs of the Consolidated Textile Cor- 

poration made by the Amalgamated 

Textile Workers of America, F. K. 

Rupprecht, president of the corporation, 

is quoted as follows: 

“The charge is made that the reason 
the Consolidated mills can not pay 
higher wages is that they are over- 
capitalized. The capitalization of this 
company, high or low, has nothing to do 
with the issues involved in the strike. 

“A high grade print cloth made by B. 
B. & R. Knight, Inc. (a Consolidated 
subsidiary) sells at 42c. a pound. The 
manufacturing cost of this product in 
one of the most modern and economical 
cotton mills in the country is more than 
42c., taking into account only labor, cot- 
ton, power, insurance and taxes. These 
items include nothing for depreciation, 
administration, selling, interest on bonds 
or dividends. 

“Therefore, if the capitalization and 
bonded indebtedness of the Consolidated 
Textile Corp. were many times what 
they are it would make no difference in 
its manufacturing costs. 

“It is unfortunate that the striking 
employes of cotton mills in Rhode Island 
should be deluded into a belief that they 
are being denied the wages and working 
conditions they seek because of alleged 
excessive capitalization of the mills that 
employ them. 

“Wage reductions were sought in 
Rhode Island and elsewhere because the 
public would not buy cotton goods at a 
price which the higher wage scale made 
necessary.” 


Opposes Patent Treaty Revival 

A statement reviewing the existing 
situation with regard to the proposed 
revival of the patent convention of 1909 
with Germany has been issued by Dr 
Charles H. Herty, president of the Syn 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association of the U. S.. Dr. Herty 
refers to the fact that his organization 
recently voiced objection to the revival 
of this convention before adequate pro 
vision is made by legislation which will 
prevent the same situation developing in 
the future that faced American organic 
chemistry prior to the war. He traces 
developments in this connection and 
points out that representation made to 
the State Department and to President 
Harding have resulted in delaying re- 
vival of the treaty until the matter has 
been carefully considered by Congress. 


New Art Silk Plant Rumored 


A rumor to the effect that Walter W. 
Birge, president of the Industrial Fibre 
Co., Cleveland, O., is organizing a new 
$6,000,000 company to manufacture 
artificial silk was unconfirmed at the 
time of going to’ press. This company 
started production of artificial silk late 
in the fall of 1921 and was a successor 
to the American Borvisk Co., which 
merged with an Italian artificial silk 
company some time ago. 


Marine Corps Bids Asked 

Bids are to be opened by the U. S. 
Marine Corps at the office of the Depot 
Quartermaster, 1100 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Monday, April 10, at 11 
a.m., for 200,000 yards of checked white 
nainsook ; 60,000 yards of kersey, green, 
and 60,000 yards of shirting flannel, 
khaki. 
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C. M. Carr Succeeds Brother 


Elected to Presidency of Durham Hosiery 
Mills After Death of J. S. Carr, Jr. 


C. M. Carr has been elected presi- 
dent of the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., filling the vacancy caused by 
the death of his brother, Julian S. Carr, 
Jr. M. Carr had been vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. A. 
H. Carr, formerly vice-president and 
assistant secretary, has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Advices from Durham state that the 


Durham Hosiery Mills plants (eleven in 


number) of which the late J. S. Carr, 





Julian S. Carr, Jr. 


Jr. was the directing head and builder 
from small beginnings to the largest 
hosiery manufacturing business in the 
South, will continue operations along 
the same lines of conduct as before the 
death of Mr. Carr in New York. His 
two brothers the other principal 
owners of the business 


are 


The photograph published herewith is 
one of the most recent taken of J. S. 
Carr, Jr. The one used in these columns 
last week had been taken a number of 
years ago, but was the only picture of 
him available at the time the issue went 
to press 





Rushing Work on Tariff Bill 





Dye Section Still Undecided—Prospects 
for Early Passage Not Bright 


WasuHincton, D. C., March 27.— 
Members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hope to complete their work on 
the tariff bill by the latter part of this 
week, The committee still has to make 
final decision on several schedules, in- 
cluding the dye and chemical schedule. 

It is planned to have the tariff bill 
taken up in the Senate as soon as the 
pending treaties are disposed of, but 
prospects for its speedy enactment into 
law are not bright. 
rts to reach a 


ymuse 


Eft with 
House leaders on the theory of the bill 


compre 


were unsuccessful, and this question 
will have to be fought out in confer- 
ence. Many weeks may be consumed 


in reaching a satisfactory adjustment of 
differences in Meanwhile, 
members coming up for re-election in 
the fall will be clamoring for a sine die 
adjournment of the session, without final 
action on the tariff bill, so that the whole 
tariff question may go over until after 
the elections 


conference 
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WORLD 


Lawrence Textile Workers Strike 





Over 10,000 Out Following Wage Cuts and 7,000 More Idle on 


Account of 

(Special Wire to TextiLte Wortp) 

LAWRENCE, Mass., March 30. 

ELL over 10,000 Lawrence textile 

workers are on strike as the re- 
sult of wage cuts of 20 per cent. an- 
nounced by seven local mills and 7,000 
more are idle as the result of the shut 
down for an indefinite period without 
wage cuts of the Arlington Mills. Indi- 
cations are that all of the mills affected 
by the wage cuts will be shut down be- 
fore many days and that the struggle 
between the strikers and the mills will 
last for an indefinite period. 

The Everett Mills, employing 1,800 
people normally, shut their doors Wed- 
nesday night for an indefinite period 
after three days of operation had failed 
to bring enough employes to work to 
run the mill. Only few more than 2,000 
of the normal number of 8,000 employes 
of the Pacific Mills are at tueir work 
but the mill officials state that all de- 
partments are operating to some extent. 
An effort will be made to operate for 
the benefit of these 2,000 as long as pos- 





Mexican Textile Growth 





Number of Mills Now Exceeds Total of 
1909, a Normal Year 

Monterey, Mexico, March 25.—De- 
velopment of the textile industry in 
Mexico has increased to the point where 
it now holds third position in the matter 
of value of production. The mineral 
industry comes first and oil production 
second, According to official reports 
recently made to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, the textile mills of the country 
not only manufacture cotton goods, yarn 
and thread to supply the home demand, 
but also considerable quantities of their 
output are exported. 

In 1909 about 142 textile plants were 
in operation in Mexico, situated chiefly 
in the states of Puebla, Tlaxcala, Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, the Federal District and 
other regions, which gave employment 
to 32,147 people. The aggregate gross 
earnings of these mills is said to have 
been 50,651,357 pesos, equivalent to 
$25,325,678 United States money during 
that year. 

During 1910 and 1911, when the revo- 
lution first broke out in Mexico, the 
number of these factories was increased 
to 145, producing a yearly average of 
15,090,669 bolts of cotton cloth and 
2,766,973 kilos, each kilo being equiva- 
lent to 2% pounds, of cotton yarn, in- 
volving a consumption of 34,568,242 
kilos of fibre. 

Increase After Revolution 

No data is available covering the rev- 
olutionary period. The figures obtain- 
able since then show that 118 textile 
mills existed in 1919, which furnished 
work to 33,185 men. These plants 
consumed 26,470,769 kilos of fiber a 
year, in addition to 3,814,769 kilos of 
yarn. 

In 1920 the number increased to 131, 
employing 37,936 men, the consumption 
of fibre being 31,694,024 kilos and the 
production, 10,246,507 bolts, besides 
3,909,370 kilos of yarn. The sales dur- 
ing this year increased to 95,135,418.07 
pesos, equivalent to $4,756,704 United 
States money. 

The data for 1921 reveals the fact 
that 153 mills were in operation during 
that year, employing 43,700 men. 


Shutdown 


sible, it is stated, but it is believed that 
the mills will be forced to close before 
many days. 

The Acadia Mills, employirg 1,250 
people, are practically shut down, as 
only about 100 workers are at work, 
while the 250 employes of the Methuen 
Company have been out en masse since 
Monday when the strike started. The 
officials of the Monomac Spinning Co. 
state that only 30 per cent. of their em- 
ployes are at work while the Pemberton 
Co. Mill is practically shut down, nearly 
all of the 500 employes being on strike. 

No definite information can be se- 
cured from the Katama Mills, officials 
saying the plant is operating but others 
declaring that but very few of the 300 
employes of the concern are working. 

The Smith and Dove Mfg. Co.’s plant, 
manufacturing linen thread in Andover, 
Mass., reduced wages with the other 
mills but there has not been a sign of 
striking in this plant. 

All of the mills implicated in the 
strike manufacture cotton goods for the 
most part. The plants of the American 
Woolen Co. are unaffected by the strike, 
as no wage cuts have been announced. 


The strike is being conducted under 
the auspices of the United Textile 
Workers of America, represented here 
by Organizers Francis J. Gorman, John 
J. Dean and Hugh J. Glover of the 
United Hatters of America. President 
Thomas F. McMahon, of the United 
Textile Workers, has announced that 
he will, beginning the latter of the 
week, establish his headquarters in Law- 
rence for the remainder of the textile 
disturbances in New England. 


The present strike is unusual for 
Lawrence in that most of the strikers 
are so-called English-speaking people, 
whereas in former strikes the foreign 
element has predominated. Another un- 
usual feature of the strike is that it is 
an unorganized strike. Until the first 
of this week probably not more than 
1,000 of the strikers were organized and 
not more than a third have since been 
organized. 


Arbitration has already been men- 
tioned but mill officials have declared 
in emphatic terms that they will not 
arbitrate, as they could not continue to 
operate under the former wage scale. 
The State Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation has been asked to come in 
and the Legislature has been requested 
to appoint a committee of investiga- 
tion, but indications are that the strike 
will be a long drawn out affair. 





R. I. Situation Unchanged 





Minor Developments in Individual Mills 
—Arbitration Board Members Resign 


Provipence, R. I.—The past week has 
shown little change in the strike situ- 
ation in Rhode Island. One additional 
mill has closed down, another has been 
crippled by a walkout, one plant that 
was shut down a week ago has re- 
opened and several others that had 
previously started up their machinery 
after being closed, have added to the 
percentage of operation. 

A 10 per cent. wage reduction was 
made at the Andrew’s Mill Co., in An- 
drew’s Village, Woonsocket, Tuesday, 
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and all the employes immediately left 
their work. The plant was closed. This 
woolen and worsted mill is a branch of 
the Andrew’s Mill Co., Inc., Frankford, 
and normally employs about 200 hands. 

About 200 weavers quit the Paw- 
tucket plant of the Solway Dyeing & 
Textile Co., Pawtucket, on Tuesday, 
and the weave shop was closed down. 
The management claimed that the plant 
had been running on a 48-hour-week 
schedule, and that no wage cut had been 
announced. The men stated that cer- 
tain changes had been made in the 
working system that made them do 
more work for less pay, and that when 
they sent a committee of three to pro- 
test, the three committeemen were dis- 
charged. 


The Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works, of 
the Sayles Finishing Plants, in Phillips- 
dale, which had practically suspended 
work a week ago, started up their ma- 
chinery again this week, and are now 
operating at about 50 per cent. of capa- 
city. 

The Imperial Printing and Finishing 
Co., in Bellefont, and the Pawtucket 
branch of the United States Finishing 
Co., which about a week ago had £0 per 
cent. of their machinery in operation, 
are now running practically full. The 
Home Bleach and Dye Works, in Paw- 
tucket, have during the past week in- 
creased operations from 25 to 50 per 
cent, 

Arbitration Efforts Discontinued 

The State Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation has finally given up the at- 
tempt to get the strike issues arbitrated 
and its members have resigned. Both 
the manufacturers and the workers have 
stated that they were ready to fight to 
the finish rather than yield anything. 


The bill to reduce the legal maximum 
of working hours for women and chil- 
dren in Rhode Island from 54 to 48 a 
week, which passed the House, is now 
securely locked in the room of the Sen- 
ate judiciary committee, where it will 
probably stay during the remainder of 
the session. Labor has asked not only 
for this legislation but for a bill to pro- 
hibit night work for women. There are 
a number of bills of this character in 
the State House, and a public hearing 
has been held on one of them. While a 
number of professional women reform- 
ers and purists appeared at the hearing 
in favor of the measure, several score 
women operatives from the mills told 
the committee that they wanted to work 
nights. There is little chance that the 
bill will pass. 


The industrial interests of the state 
are sending petitions to the State 
House every day protesting against the 
passage at this time of any measure that 
would further handicap Rhode Island 
industries in competition with the in 
dustries of other sections of the United 
States and of foreign countries. While, 
on the other hand, the textile strikers 
are sending large delegations to the 
State House to urge the passage of the 
48-hour and night work measures, the 
best opinion is that the legislative leaders 
will refuse to act upon any of the labor 
bills now in the Assembly. 


No Disorder 

There have been no serious disorders 
since the calling out of the troops tw 
months ago, and recently three com 
panies of coast artillery have been with 
drawn from Pawtucket and a cavalr) 
troop and a machine gun unit from th« 
Pawtuxet Valley. Less than 300 na- 
tional guardsmen are now in the field. 

The order against mass picketing at 
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the mills is being thoroughly enforced in 
Providence County, and the efforts of 
the efforts of the strikers to circumvent 
the ruling have proved ineffective. 

One of the efforts of the Blackstone 
Valley strikers to throttle the mills is 
directed toward securing the coopera- 
tion of New York garment makers in 
boycotting cloth produced in plants that 
have cut wages or increased working 
hours. President F. McMahon, of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
held a conference with Ben Schlesinger, 
president of the Garment Workers’ 
Union, in New York, during the past 
week. No announcement of the result 
of the conference has been made. 

The Rhode Island strike is now in its 
tenth week. The strikers are predicting 
that it will last at least until June. The 
manufacturers declare that, although 
they are prepared for a long fight, they 
feel that the backbone of the strike has 
already been broken and that one after 
the other the mills will reopen and that 
more and more of the operatives will 
drift back to work. 


N. H. Strike Unbroken 


Serious Loss to Workers as Tie-Up 
Reaches Its Sixth Week 

MANcHESTER, N. H.—With a payroll 
loss of more than $2,100,000 the textile 
strike which has gripped this city for the 
last six weeks appears to be no nearer 
settlement than it did the first week. The 
loss in wages to the mill operatives at 
the Amoskeag and Stark mills is so 
great that it will never be made up. 
“When will the strike be settled and 
who will attempt to settle it?” are the 
two big questions being asked by every 
resident of this city of more than 
80,000 people. 

Manchester is mainly a textile mill 
town and with its biggest industry at a 
standstill, business suffers. Several 
small stores have made assignments for 
their creditors, but none of the big mer- 
cantile houses have been forced to sus- 
pend, owing to the fact that they can 
depend upon trade from outside the city. 

Several attempts have been made by 
both the Catholic and Protestant clergy 
of the city to bring the mill agents and 
strike leaders into conference, but noth- 
ing of any material benefit resulted. The 
city, through an aldermanic labor trou- 
ble committee, has also offered its ser- 
vices which have been accepted by both 
sides, but neither side has offered to 
meet the committee for conterence. 





Delph Spinning Sold 

The plant of the Delph Spinning Co., 
Clearfield and C Streets, Philadelphia, 
spinners of high grade carded and 
combed yarns, has been purchased by 
James Henry, president of H. S. Henry 
& Co., Inc., 1423 McFerran Street, Phila- 
delphia, cotton waste manufacturers and 
dealers. It is stated that Mr. Henry is 
not yet prepared to announce what dis- 
position he will make of the plant. At 


last report the equipment consisted of 
16,264 spindles. 


Dolge Felt Co. Bankrupt 


The Dolge Felt Co., Inc., Oxford, 
Mass., has filed a voluntary petition of 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $445,647 
and assets of $410,683. Secured claims 
amount to $328,107 and unsecured $110,- 
003. Authorization to file a petition of 
bankruptcy was voted at a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders. The plant of 
the company was recently closed by 
foreclosure proceedings. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


Fact and Comment 


‘THE visible supply of American cotton at Bremen on January 31, 

1921, was as follows: Stock on hand, 149,000 bales; afloat 100,000 
bales ; aboard vessels, 17,000 bales. On January 31, 1922, stock on hand 
was 284,000 bales, with 90,000 bales afloat. 


* * * 


E XPORTS of cotton duck for the month of February totaled 787,818 

square yards as compared with 894,772 square yards during the 
corresponding month in 1921. For the eight months ended February, 
the aggregate exports of this commodity were 4,986,211 square canile 
compared with 11,471,726 for the same period of 1921. Comparison 
of values shows a much greater shortage. 


a * * 


A N interesting commentary upon the change that has taken place, since 
«“ the days of Crompton and Arkwright, in the attitude of labor to- 
ward time—and work—saving inventions is the vote of the New Bedford 
Weaver’s Union declaring prepared filling a benefit to both the 
worker and the manufacturer. The action of the weaver’s union fol- 
lowed a long discussion of the Universal Winding Company’s system, 
and it was also the sense of the meeting that the weaver as well as the 
manufacturer should profit by the invention, and that the former should 
not be overburdened by running too many extra looms. 
* * * 


T is estimated by one usually reliable authority that 90,000 acres will 

be planted with Pima cotton in Arizona this year, as compared with 
approximately 80,000 acres last season, and giving promise of a min- 
imum crop of 40,000 bales, as compared with 37,094 bales this season. 
Many growers who have been planting Pima will this season plant long 
staple Uplands, two carloads of such seed having been distributed. 
These growers are apparently impressed by the fact that there is a very 
narrow market for the excessively long and uneven Pima cotton, but 
that for good grades of staple shorter than 13¢ inches the market is 
broad and profitable. 

* * * 


EPORTS from India indicate that as a result of the boycott of 
English textiles natives have learned to forego, at least for the time 
being, the use of finer kinds of woolens and cottons. So great is the 
demand for homespun fabrics, politically engineered, that mills spinning 
during the war the finer counts up to 30’s have been diverted to the 
coarser cloths in order to compete with hand woven fabrics. As long 
as fabrics are made in India there is said to be no objection to foreign 
ownership of mills; consequently the establishment of plants in that 
country appears to offer an opportunity to Lancashire manufacturers 
whose looms have been idle for a considerable time. It is believed, 
however, that the boycott is rapidly receding into the political back- 
ground but a protective tariff is regarded as likely to be contined. 


* ™ * 


[ NCREASED output of automobile tires is predicted after April 1 
according to statements attributed to Akron, O., manufacturers. 
The Rubber Association of America publishes the fact that a total of 
3,697,000 pneumatic cases and 21,000,000 tires were made in 1921. A 
special feature is an improvement in truck tire business, due to the 
large number of automobile trucks in operation. Higher prices for 
tires are anticipated on or before the first of April. Certain automobile 
tire factory equipment manufacturers declare they have developed to 
100 per cent. production during the past few weeks. These reports, 
however, come from the smaller factors, while the large concerns are 
of the opinion that nothing like normal production may be expected 
during the spring. 
* * * 
PROMINENT cotton yarn dealer in a letter on the cotton situation 
which he distributed to his salesmen included the following report 
on boll weevil tests issued by the department of Agriculture: 


Dead Weevils 


Live Weevils 


Year per ton of moss per ton of moss 
I9I5 10.0 414.0 
1916 24.0 136.0 
1917 8.0 144.0 
1918 1.7 48.9 
1919 4.0 53.0 
1920 9.5 15.8 
1921 22.0 26.0 
1922 127.0 2.2 


Commenting on these figures he said: ‘‘ You can see, therefore, that 
there are five times as many live boll weevils ready to start their work 
this year as there were last, and that there are nearly thirteen times as 
many live boll weevils to start their work as there were in the year 1915.” 
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Manufacturers Honor Edgerton 





President of National Association Ten- 
dered Complimentary Dinner 
Special significance was attached to 
the dinner tendered John E. Edgerton, 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, by the manufactur- 
ers of Philadelphia, Friday evening, 
March 24, at the Manufacturers’ Club. 
It will be recalled that Philadelphia tex- 
tile manufacturers played the leading 
part in the organization of this asso- 
ciation, through such factors as Theo- 
dore C. Search, Thos. Dolan and oth- 
ers, all of whom were devoted to the 
promotion of the protective principle. 
With the election of Mr. Edgerton, 
head of the Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen 
Mills, as president of this association, 
the leadership has again been assumed 
by a representative of the textile in- 

dustry. 

The honor paid Mr. Edgerton marks 
a renewal of interest in the work of 
the National Association by local man- 
ufacturers, and active support of his 
administration. Charles J. Webb, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was the toast- 
master. In introducing Mr. Edgerton 
as the guest of honor, he referred to 
the early history of the National Asso- 
ciation, and its tariff work, and em- 
phasized the importance of maintaining 
this activity through co-operative chan- 
nels. In this connection, he declared 


that if Schedule K in the Payne-Ald- 


rich Law was characterized as “ inde- 
fensible,” the present proposed meas- 
ure was surely “impossible.” He also 


spoke of the growing recognition of 
the necessity of a protective tariff 
among manufacturers and _ industrial 
leaders of the South as well as in other 
sections of the country. 


Cooperation Urged 

Mr. Edgerton in his address, which 
was received with enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion, urged the importance of co-oper- 
ation among manufacturers in present- 
ing their true position before the na- 
tion, and in playing their proper part 
in the solution of the country’s prob- 
lems. He declared manufacturers were 
well qualified for leadership in all con- 
structive movements involving the eco- 
nomic interests of the nation. He de- 
clared they possessed the required 
knowledge, but must exercise the will 
to use it to advantage for the country 
as a whole. He stated that manufac- 
turers themselves needed to get to- 
gether so they might learn how to think 
and act together. 

He declared the people must be 
taught that nothing is so important a 
factor in the nation’s prosperity as in- 
dustrial prosperity; that until the in- 
dustries are actively engaged, there is 
no possibility of individual prosperity, 
with its consequent public buying power. 

Mr. Edgerton expressed his strong 
belief in the importance of trade or- 
ganizations, and local state manufac- 


’ turers’ associations, but believed that 


through the channels of an organized 
national association it would be pos- 
sible for the greatest and broadest 
work to be accomplished. He told of 
some of his ideals along these lines, and 
related efforts being made to co-operate 
with the branches of the national gov- 
ernment, by which manufacturers might 
repudiate the odium sometimes attach- 
ing to them as “getters” and show 
themselves in their true light as “ giv- 


ers. 
































































Herman A. Metz Testifies at Dye Hearings 





His Testimony Takes Up Most of Time During Week—Reviews at Length His Efforts to Secure German Dyes for 
American Consumers in Early Days of War—Discusses Textile Alliance, Chemical Foundation 
And American Dyes Institute—Manufacturers Say He Has Not Hurt Their Case 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., March 29. 


HE sub-committee taking testi- 
mony in the dyestuff investigation, 
which had a two-day adjournment 
since the last issue of TEXTILE 
Wok vp, has heard no one during the past 
week except Herman A. Metz, of New 
York. Mr. Metz concluded his testi- 
mony on Wednesday and there is some 
hope now that these hearings are near- 
ing completion. The dyestuff manufac- 
turers say that they have found little in 
the testimony given by Mr. Metz which 
they wish to controvert. In other words, 
they take the position that Mr. Metz’s 
testimony has not materially hurt their 
case. 

The day-by-day testimony follows: 
Herman Metz Testifies 
Herman A. Metz, of New York, dy¢ 
importer and manufacturer, appeared 
before the committee on Thursday of 
last week and began his testimony, dur- 
ing the short which was held. 
There was some question before Mr. 
Metz actually began as to whether or 
not he should file his lengthy state- 
ment with the committee and give the 
committee an opportunity to read the 
testimony over and then cross-examine 
him, or to read his testimony direct to 
the committee. The latter procedure was 

adopted. 

Mr. Metz told the committee that he 
had been connected with the dyestuff 
industry for the past forty years as an 


session 


importer of German and other dyes and 
as a manufacturer in the United States. 
He stated that his testimony would 
cover the dye situation as he knew it 
during this entire time. In addition to 
that he said that his statement would 
take up in detail matters which have 


been brought up before the committee 
during the course of this present inves- 
tigation. 

A great injustice has been done him, 
Mr. Metz said, by the various witnesses 
who have appeared before the commit- 
tee in their statements made regarding 
him personally and his relation with the 
German Government. Mr. Metz admit- 
ted freely that Germany had a dye mon- 
opoly not only in the United States but 
in the entire world before the European 
war, and said that through his efforts in 
the early days of the war, the German 
embargo on dyes had been raised. He 
put forth every effort, he said, to have 
this done, so that he could supply the 
textile consumers of the United States 
who were his good customers. 

Dye importers in this country, he 
told the committee, were required by 
the German Government during the 
early part of the war to file a bond to 
the effect that they would not re-export 
the dyes which they received. He said 
that he held these bonds because of the 
fact that the United States Government 
could not under the law hold the bond. 

Mr. Metz, during his testimony, ad- 
mitted that he had criticized the do- 
mestic dye manufacturers for many of 
the statements which they made early 
in the war and which he said led the 
dye consumers to believe that Ameri- 
can made dyes would appear on the 
American market in a short time. He 
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denied, however, that he had ever said 
that dyes could not be manufactured 
n the United States. 

The history of the early German dye 
business was reviewed by Mr. Metz and 
he spoke in some detail of the dye im- 
porters who handled the German pro4d- 
uct. Originally, he said, the importers 
paid for the German dyes, but later the 
German dye manufacturers consigned 
the goods to the importers and in that 






others who were sorely in need of the 
dyes. He spoke of the arrival of the 
submarine Deutschland, and said that 
the Germans had realized about $1,000,- 
000 on each of the two shipments. He 
also spoke of the submarine Bremen 
which never arrived in the United 
States with its cargo of dyestuffs, and 
stated that it was never heard from. 

Mr. Metz told of his trip to Germany 
during the early part of the war in his 





































way had an interest in the importing efforts to have dyestuffs released by the 
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Mr. Metz told the committee 
of the agreement which was entered 
into to divide territory and to set 
prices as a result of the passage of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff bill in 1909. 

Mr. Metz told the committee that he 
had sold 50 per cent of his stock in his 
own company to German interests prior 
to the war and that later they had 
purchased about 90 per cent of the stock. 
However, he said that the stock still re- 
mained in his own name on the books 
of the company and that he had com- 
plete control of the factory. 

Mr. Metz continued his testimony on 
Friday of last week. Contributions were 
made by Mr. Metz, he said, to the Tex- 
tile Alliance to aid in the prosecution 
of the “bribing” which was then go- 
ing on by dyestuff dealers. He contin- 
ued his contributions to the Alliance, he 
stated, for three years. Mr. Metz also 
spoke on Friday of the sale to the Ger- 
mans of the remainder of his stock in 
his own concerns. He said that he made 
this sale because he desired to retire 
from business. Subsequently, however, 
he repurchased this stock. Mr. Metz 
went into considerable detail regarding 
his activities during the early part of 
the European war before the United 
States entered, and told of his efforts 
to have dyestuffs brought into the 
United States for textile consumers and 


business 





German Government. He told further 
of his conversations with the various 
German dye officials, and how he 
pointed out to them that if they did 
not allow the German dyestuffs to come 
to America, the American industry 
would be built up and kill the Ameri- 
can market for the German manufactur- 
ers after the war. “We will have to 
run that risk,” Mr. Metz quoted as 
the answer to this argument. 

The experiments which Thomas Edi- 
son made with dyestuffs were also dis- 
cussed by Mr. Metz, and he spoke of 
the fact that Mr. Edison had decided 
not to go ahead with the manufacture 
of dyes. Questioned by members of the 
committee, Mr. Metz said it was true 
that American manufacturers are now 
producing a few vat dyes, but not as 
many as are needed by the consumers in 
this country. He intimated that the 
American dye manufacturers are fall- 
ing down in the production of some of 
their colors. He further expressed the 
opinion that certain dyes will probably 
never be manufactured in the United 
States, owing to the great cost of ex- 
perimenting before a perfect product 
can be produced and the comparatively 
small product for the market after it is 
produced. He contended that the Amer- 
ican dye consumer should be able to get 
what he wants if he is willing to pay 


for it. Mr. Metz referred to Francis 
P. Garvan as the “ savior” of the Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry. 

Mr. Metz then began his statement 
to the committee of the investigations 
which were made by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian of his plants and him- 
self during the war. He stated that 
accountants had been placed in his of- 
fice by the Alien Property Custodian, 
and that these accountants worked for 
practically five months. He had to foot 
the bill, he said, and he actually paid 
$20,000 and is now being sued for an 
additional $10,000. 

Tuesday’s Session 

Mr. Metz continued his testimony 
on Tuesday before the senatorial com- 
mittee. Mr. Metz went into some details 
regarding the placing of a board of di- 
rectors in charge of his various plants 
during the war by the Alien Property 
Custodian, and he made mention of 
some of the expenditures made by those 
directors until he secured a court in- 
junction prohibiting further expendi- 
tures. 

In 1919 when Mr. Metz appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House he admitted he had stated a 
two-year embargo was all right at that 
time. He told of attending that hear- 
ing quite accidentally and of learning 
of the well organized program which 
the dyestuff manufacturers had in mind. 
Mr. Metz told the committee that Judge 
Harry Covington had asked him what 
right he had there, intimating that he 
was spoiling their program. Following 
the testimony which Mr. Metz gave to 
the Ways and Means Committee at that 
time, some of his stock which he had 
refused to give up was again requested 
by the Alien Property Custodian. Al- 
though not saying so Mr. Metz intimated 
to the committee that this request was 
made following his testimony, because 
of his attitude towards the testimony 
given by the dyestuff manufacturers at 
time. 

Mr. Metz stated that his business had 
been considerably damaged by the 
seizures which were made by Mr. Gar- 
van, at that time Alien Property Cus- 
todian. He told the committee of the 
attempts which were made by the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office to have him 
relinquish about $250,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds, but he was protected, he 
said, by another court injunction. Mr. 
Metz then went on to relate to the com- 
mittee his experiences with the Chemi- 
cal Foundation and the American Dyes 
Institute, and spoke of his contributions 
to these two organizations. He told the 
committee of the beginning of the dye 
industry in this country, and spoke of 
the merging of the Dyestuff Manufac- 
turers’ Association with the American 
Dyes Institute. 

Answering a question by the com- 
mittee, Mr. Metz said that the open 
price bulletins which were issued by the 
Institute were “not honest.” He told 
the committee that he had made this 
statement at some of the Institute meet- 
ings. He said that the returns shown 
in these bulletins were not correct, be- 
cause if they were he was selling more 
at his plant than all the other* manu- 
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‘acturers put together. And this he said, 
f course, was not true. The open price 
plan, said Mr. Metz, “appealed to the 

u Ponts.” 

Mr. Metz told the committee that all 
he ever got out of the American Dyes 

nstitute were bills. He also stated that 
while the Chemical Foundation is known 
1s a quasi-public organization, there is 
nothing public about it. Mr. Metz then 
told the committee of an effort by the 
Chemical Foundation to have him 
change a certain medicinal license which 
be had obtained from the Federal Trade 
Commission and take this license out 
through the Chemical Foundation. This 
he said he refused to do. 
Mr. Metz Concludes Testimony 

“At the present day, of course, with 
the awful slump that has come in the 
textile business and the enormous 
amount of goods in the hands of dealers 
and manufacturers, there could be no 
effective combination,” said Mr. Metz, 
in concluding his testimony on ‘Wednes- 
day before the committee. Continuing 
further in connection with a monopoly, 
Mr. Metz said: 

“Everyone is trying to dispose of 
their stock on hand and turn it into 
cash; it has ceased to be banking col- 
lateral—goods are being sacrificed and 
quotations made way below cost of pro- 
duction, in many cases, and those mak- 
ing them, not realizing that by such quo- 
tations they are not increasing consump- 
tion, are simply demoralizing the market 
and unloading wherever possible. 

“T am sure that many plants were 
either entirely or at least partly shut 
down during the past year or two, not 
because of foreign competition, but 
simply because they had no knowledge 
of the extent to which goods could be 
absorbed in this country, and the slump, 
which was bound to come, was not fig- 
ured on. This situation, however, will 
clear up in time. Many of the smaller 
concerns have gone out of business and 
others will continue to go during the 
coming year or the next.” 

Mr. Metz, answering a question by 
the chairman of the committee, stated 
that the price of $250,000 paid by the 
Chemical Foundation to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian for the German patents 
was not nearly enough. While he ad- 
mitted that some of these patents were 
worthless, he said that at least one of 
them was worth a million dollars. Mr. 
Metz, answering a further question by 
the committee, stated that it was his 
opinion that the Textile Alliance in allo- 
cating German reparation dyes had not 
“played favorites.” He told the com- 
mittee that his fight is not against the 
Textile Alliance but against the prin- 
ciple. Mr. Metz continued: 

“The large plants control the inter- 
mediates, which the little fellow has got 
to have. Unless he has a free field 
and can import them when they are not 
obtainable here it will be an easy matter 
to be out of stock at just the time he 
wants goods. I have had such cases re- 
cently. My plants have been held up, 
waiting for raw materials because the 
\merican manufacturer really had a 
monopoly and could not produce suffi- 
tient of the product I had in mind and, 
while he kept promising deliveries, it 
would take about six weeks to get them 
and, naturally, the customers who 
wanted the dyes I was making also had 
to wait. It was not until I applied to 
‘he War Trade Board for permission to 
mport some from England and they 
‘ook up the question with the manufac- 
‘urer, that I received a further shipment 
on account of my order. I don’t say 
‘hat I was deliberately held up but I do 

(Continued on page 147) 
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The Mirrors of the Dye Hearings 


By Jack Card 


(Unlike the authors—or author—who penned “The Mirrors of Downing 
Street” and “The Mirrors of Washington” from whom we have borrowed the 


title and the idea, we do not prefer to remain anonymous. 


With characteristic 


egotism, we have affixed our name in eight-point italics, secure in the belief that 
no one will take us seriously but hoping against hope that somewhere there exists 
a man who might possibly get excited over something which we inadvertently let 


slip. 


If, unconsciously, we should violate any confidences 





which of course we 


shan’t—we trust that the effect of several weeks of these hearings upon one’s 
moral and mental alertness will be taken into consideration.) 


OUR PURPOSE 


UST as the “gentleman with a dus- 

ter” attempted to wipe away the 
dust and smears from the mirrors of 
Downing Street so that the public men 
of Great Britain might see themselves 
as others see them, so do we, with a 
duster which is possibly not “honest 
cotton,” but certainly not of “ virgin 
wool,” and with hands that may not 
even be “at least clean,” wish to wipe 
away the dust and the smears from the 
mirrors of the subcommittee which has 
been investigating, is investigating, and 
evidently intends to continue perma- 
nently to investigate the w. k. alleged 
dye monopoly and—perforce—the equal- 
ly w. k. activities of the importers. If 
our duster merely skims the surface, 
our excuse is that thus far the hearings 
—like beauty in this one particular— 
have been only skin-deep. 

* x + 


SENATOR KING 

S the proud father of the resolu- 
tion which started all the trouble, 
and as the unwilling foster-parent of 
the Frelinghuysen amendment which 
made the importers something more 
than mere plaintiffs, Senator King is en- 
titled to, and is not begrudged, the stel- 
lar role. His epitaph, when the time 
comes, might very well be: “It’s a wise 
father that knows his own child.” (Like 
the now glorified German dyes, the cor- 
rectness of our quotations is “ohne 
guarantie.”) Senator King has so much 
to answer for from newspaper corre- 
spondents who have dozed away innu- 
merable hours at the hearings waiting 
for fireworks and finding only duds, 
and from publishers who have wasted 
reams of precious white paper on testi- 
mony which has become as familiar as 
Mother Goose rhymes, that we do not 
feel inclined to abuse him at all. In 
fact we shall even damn him with faint 
praise. Any man who can spread an 
“opening statement ” over as many days 
as did Senator King should be rated as 
the greatest potential space writer in 

history. And he’s only a Senator. 

. * * 

SENATOR SHORTRIDGE 
ECOND only to William Jennings 
Bryan as a disciple of the god Opti- 
mism, we rank Senator Shortridge, 
chairman and usually lone survivor of 
the committee. It is inspiring to note 
the indomitable spirit of hope and trust- 
fulness which suffuses his countenance 
as he asks each witness these two ques- 
tion: “Is there a dye monopoly?” and 
“Ts an embargo needed to protect the 
dye industry?” Such faith should not 
go unrewarded. By pre-arrangement 
some day an importer should deny the 
existence of a monopoly and a manu- 
facturer should pooh-pooh the embargo. 

* * * 


FRANCIS P. GARVAN 
F we were president of the Chemical 
Foundation, we should feel very 
much abused for being drawn into the 
fight at all. But Francis P. Garvan 
probably does not feel the need of 
sympathy. Memories of an interview 


with him still linger in our mind and we 
know how much he loves a fight—and 
how well he can fight! Black type on 
super stock cannot do him justice. Red 
type on coated stock might come a little 
nearer this end, but after all he must be 
seen—and heard—in action to be appre- 
ciated. He may not have accomplished 
the almost impossible task of igniting 
the much-needed fireworks in the damp 
air of the committee room, but at any 
rate he shot off a few baby fire-crackers. 
And our humble advice to legislators 
and investigators would be: “ Hands off 


Garvan! He’s too honest—and _ too 
Irish!” 


* * * 


MORRIS R. POUCHER 

E must confess that we are partial 

to the way Morris R. Poucher 
went about his testimony. Instead of 
saying “’taint so,” he shouted, “ Sure, 
it’s so—and you don’t know the half of 
it.” He took the propaganda charge 
which had been made against the Amer- 
ican Dyes Institute by its enemies; de- 
veloped and expanded it; and lo! he had 
produced a full-blown virtue. And, 
furthermore, he was right! 

+ * + 


HERMAN A. METZ 

OR days the stage had been set. 

“Herman A. Metz will testify on 
such and such a date” was the message 
which was heralded from the tree-tops. 
And finally Herman A. Metz did appear. 
To a hushed and expectant audience, he 
announced that Germany had controlled 
the dye industry of the world before the 
war; that the submarine Deutschland 
had brought in German dyes; that the 
submarine Bremen had never been heard 
from. What would posterity have done 
without this exposé by Mr. Metz? 

But we are by nature more tolerant 
than critical. Our chief impression of 
Mr. Metz is that, no matter what else 
may be said of him, he is not a poseur. 
He represented the German dye interests 
before the war, he represents them now, 
he expects to continue to represent them 
—and he doesn’t care who knows it. 
And at the same time he is an “ Ameri- 
can manufacturer.” Even so well 
trained a man as our Washington cor- 
respondent refers to him time and 
again in his copy as “ Herman A. Metz, 
the well-known New York importer and 
manufacturer.” We apologize publicly 
for blue-penciling his copy. Only Jack 
Card may use the term “ well known ”— 
and he always initials it in snebbish 
imitation of the real columnists whose 
reflected glory he futilely seeks. And 
why insult Mr. Metz by telling an intel- 
ligent public who and what he is? 

ok * ae 


GEORGE DEMING 


w the hearings accomplished nothing 

else, they put George Deming on the 
map. All the world now knows that he 
is “of Philadelphia ”; that he is counsel 
for the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers; and 
that he has filed various and sundry 
statements with the committee. Although 
later repudiated by an officer of the 


(1941) 67 


association, Mr. Deming told that self- 
same world that the “ hearings are farci- 
cal.” And the poor old world is too po- 
lite to tell Mr. Deming that it knew it 
already. Conceived as a farce to hold 
up dye legislation, the investigation has 
consistently remained in that category. 
True, it seemed almost like a_ near- 
tragedy for the authors when Senator 
Frelinghuysen injected a few melodra- 
matic lines. But to most of us poor 
suffering mortals, it has been a farce 
from beginning to end. When—or if— 
the final curtain goes down, it may be 
possible to concentrate on a more worth 
while production—the insurance of 
proper protection to the American 
industry. 


dye 


* * * 

“ ALSO-RANS” 
TRANGELY enough, many of the 
“also-rans” at the hearings are 

more worthy of notice than certain of 
the principals. Good men and true, like 
Gen. Amos A. Fries, Dr. Chas. H. Herty, 
and many others, have patiently given 
their time and testimony. Facts which 
have been presented over and over 
again and which may be found in many 
a bound volume recording the doings of 
earlier and saner hearings have been ex- 
humed by this merciless investigation. 
We do not apologize to the gentlemen 
who assisted at the autopsy for hav- 
ing failed to use our duster on them. 
Our story, like the hearings, is a farce, 
and like all good farces it is aimed at 
the tired business man. If it makes him 
even more tired, it and the investigation 
will be in complete harmony 


Warns of American Attitude 


German Correspondent Points Out Ani- 
mosity Toward Their Dye Industry 
A rather interesting discussion of the 

American attitude toward German in 

dustry in general and toward the Ger- 

man dye and chemical industry in par- 
ticular appeared in a recent issue of the 

Deutsche Farber-Zeitung, signed by “Dr 

\. G.” A translation of this article 1s 

published below: 

“In the political dailies the opinion 
can be found quite generally at present 
that our economic relations with Amer- 
ica have visibly improved, and this is 
coupled with the hope in many cases that 
America might be willing also to assist 
us politically and financially. The for- 
mer idea is seemingly confirmed by the 
fact that America has indeed bought 
large quantities of merchandise from us 
and that our industry, as a result, has 
made very gratifying headway. To at- 
tempt to draw the conclusion that the 
attitude of the American people towards 
us has become a more friendly one, 
however, is something that does not 
seem altogether safe to us. 

“If the Americans are now placing 
large orders, they are doing it because 
on account of the low exchange of our 
money they can buy goods at dispropor- 
tionately low prices, but not by any 
means because they want to render our 
industries capable of competing with 
others once more. Then again, it is pref- 
erably German-Americans whose love 
for their old fatherland showed itself, 
both during and since the war, in such a 
gratifying manner. The regular-going 
American cherishes no sympathy for 
Germany. Witness the former Presi- 
dent Wilson, as well as the large num- 
ber of Senators who voted in the 
American Congress against a ratification 
of the peace treaty. American indus- 
trialists and, above everything else, pro- 
fessors of chemistry at the universities 

(Continued on page 149) 
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tors of the Piedmont and North- 
Railway will leave Hamlet, N. C., 


1 April 3 for St. Petersburg, Fla., on a 
fishit xpedition lasting until April 6. 
[he party will include the following 
textil cutives who are on the direc- 
torate of the railway: Captain Ellison 
A. Smyth, Augustus W. Smith, John W. 
Arrington, Sr., A. Foster McKissick, all 
of | lle, S. C.; J. P. Gossett, An- 
de a 1. C. Self, Greenwood, 
S. C.; Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton, 
N. C., and B. B. Gossett and his son J 
Pr. sett, Jr ot Charlotte, N. C 

William H. Coe, president and treas- 
urer of the Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. 
Co., and his son, Van Buren Coe, have 
returned from Florida, where they 
passed the winter 

J. C. Mason, president and treasurer 

f the Mason Cotton Mills Co., King’s 
Mountain, N. C., has been elected pres- 


ident and treasurer of the Daniel Mor- 
gan Mills, Copens, S. C 


A 


\t the annual meeting of the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 


ter, Mass., last week the old board of 
officers and directors was re-elected. 
The officers are as follows: President, 
Dy: Homer Gage; vice-presidents, 
Frederic W. Howe, John F. Tinsley 
and Irving H. Verry; treasurer, Ed- 
ward F. Green; clerk, Fred J. Bowen. 

William H. Cooper, vice-president 


and general manager of Stephen San- 
ford & Sons, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
John Sanford, head of the firm, and 
son, Stephen Sanford, are the directors 
of the Sanford Stud Farms, incor- 
porated this week with $3,000,000 cap- 
ital, of which $500,000 is paid in. The 
new corporation will take over and 
conduct Hurricane Farm, the Sanford 
stock farm at Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Otis Draper, Jr., son of 
George Otis Draper, vice-president of 
the Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass., 
and Miss Maude Taylor McClintock of 
Lexington, Ky., were married in Ver- 
sailles, Ky., on March 22. The bride- 
groom was discharged last week from 
the U. S. Army, in which he had served 
in occupation service overseas. 

John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager of The Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., is to speak at the regular monthly 
meeting next Saturday afternoon of the 
Manufacturers’ Textile Association at 
the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, in the 
place of Henry I. Harriman, president 
of the New England Power Co., who is 
unable to be present. Mr. Tinsley has 
just returned from a European trip and 
will speak of textile and general busi- 
ness conditions in the countries that he 
visited 


George 


|. B. Lesher, treasurer of the Un 
rivaled Hosiery Mill, Inc., Williams- 
town, Pa., has returned from a month’s 


vacation in the South, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lesher. 

E. B. Penniman, who, until his retire- 
ment two years ago was for nearly 50 


years treasurer of the North Adams 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., celebrated his 81st 


birthday anniversary on March 18 
Frederic Dulude, treasurer of the 

Paragon Worsted Co., Providence, R. 

I., and his wife will sail from St. Johns, 

N. B., on April 21 for a European tour 
f three months 


(G8) 


C. E. Davis has tendered his resigna- 
tion as secretary of the Fort Valley 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Charles D. McCullen, New England 
sales agent for Franklin D’Olier & Co.. 
cotton yarns, Philadelphia, has opened 
an office in the Building, 
Providence, R. I. 

John Heyes, foreign trade representa- 
tive of McConnell & Co., Ltd., fine cot- 
ton spinners and doublers, Manchester, 
England, sailed for England Friday, 
March 31, on the C. P. R. steamship 
Minnedosa from St. John, N. B. Mr. 
Heyes has been in this country since 
February 12, during which time he 
visited various textile manufacturing 
sections of the country, including the 
South, West, New England and Canada. 
He was accompanied on these trips by 
H. M. Remington, Philadelphia, Ameri- 
representative of his company. 
Holl, advertising manager of 
the Link Belt Co., Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of conveying machinery, has been 
elected president of the Engineering 
\dvertising Association of Chicago. Mr. 
Holl was head of the publication sec- 
tion of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion during the war and later was as- 
sistant to Charles Piez, Director Gen- 
eral of this corporation. 

Harry Halsall of New Bedford, 
Mass., one of the representatives of 
\tkinson, Haserick & Co., importers of 
textile machinery and cotton, sailed last 
Saturday on the liner Cedric on a busi- 
ness trip to England. Mr. Halsall plans 
to be abroad for two months, during 
which time he will visit Bolton and 
other cotton manufacturing centers of 
l_ancashire. 

Wilson G. Wing, for many years as- 
sociated with Jesse H. Metcalf, presi- 
dent of the Wanskuck Co., Providence, 
R. I. has been elected president of the 
Providence Institution for Savings to 
succeed Edward D. Pearce, resigned. 


Grosvenor 


can 


Julius 





William H. Adams of the Eastern 
Finishing Co. spoke on “Waterproofing 
and Mildew Proofing of Textile Fab- 
rics” before a joint meeting of the 
Rhode Island sections of the American 
Chemical Society and the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists in Providence, R. I., March 24. 


J. A. Perkins, agent of the Harmony 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has entirely re- 
covered from an illness of several 
weeks. 


George O. Smith, of Johnstown, N. 
Y., a member of the firm of Goodhand, 
Smith & John, Inc., has been appointed 
manager of the foreign department of 
Fownes Bros. & Co., Inc. 


John Todd, of Paterson, N. J., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Welwood Silk Mills, Inc., Hawley, Pa. 
Since the resignation of Geo. R. Myers, 
the Welwood mill has been in charge of 
Joseph McCloskey. 


Benjamin Woodsome, who comes 
from New Bedford, Mass., has assumed 
his new duties as superintendent of the 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. 


George G. Bennett, who has resigned 
as superintendent of the No. 8 mill of 
the Ludlow (Mass.) Manufacturing 
Associates to become general superin- 
tendent of the Fuller Brush Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., was tendered a farewell 
banquet on March 25. 


D. A. Servais, for the last year super- 
intendent of the Guerin Spinning Co. of 
Woonsocket, R. I., has tendered his 
resignation to take effect June 1. 


Joseph P. Love, Jr., Webster, Mass., 
has accepted the position of superin- 


tendent of the mills of Lawrence 
Keegan, Wilsonville, Conn. He was 
formerly a designer for the Mayo 


Woolen Mills Co., Millbury, Mass. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Manufacturers’ Textile Association, Worcester, Mass., Meeting 
and Dinner, Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, 1 P.M. April 8, 1922. 


Southern New England Textile Club, Meeting and Dinner, 
Fall River, Mass., 2 P.M. April 22, 1922. 


28, 1922. 


29, 1922, 


27, 1922; 





ing, June 2, 1922. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Conven- 
tion and Annual Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Boston, April 27 and 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, Conven- 
tion, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., April 27, 28 and 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 


Annual Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, May 22- 


Convention, Philadelphia, May 23, 24 and 25, 1922. 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Conven- 
tion, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 26 and 27, 1922. 


Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Meet- 
ing and Banquet, at Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, and Out- 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, 
Wrightsville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 2 and 3, 1922. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 


October 19-25, 1922. 


International Silk Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, 


February 5-15, 1923. 





William F. Astley, formerly superin 
tendent of weaving with the Armstron 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., is now super 
intendent of weaving with the Unite 
States Asbestos Co., Manheim, Pa. 

J. A. Asbell has been made assistar 
superintendent of the Langley (S. C. 
Mills, having been promoted from th 
carding department. 

G. A. Tobey, who has been assista: 
superintendent of the Langley (S. C. 
Mills, has tendered his resignation t 
accept the position of mill superinten: 
ent at Athens, Ga. 

Albert Schuster, for 29 years an ove 
seer of spinning and carding at the Hay- 
ward Mills, Franklin, Mass., has ar 
nounced his intention of retiring fro’ 
active work April 1. 

C. R. Hughes is now overseer 0 
spinning with the Pomona Mills, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. He lately resigned 
as overseer of carding with the Holt- 
Granite Mills, Haw River, N. C. 

Fred Royle, overseer of finishing at 
the North Carolina Finishing Co., Sal- 
isbury, N. C., for the last year has re- 
signed. 

John J. Leary, Jr., has accepted the 
position as overseer of finishing for 
the Yantic (Conn.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., succeeding William 
P. Simons. 


Edward White has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of carding for the 
Iroquois Mills, Saugus, Mass. Mr. 
White comes from Holliston, Mass. 


Thomas H. Cobb has taken a posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the 
Yantic (Conn.) Mills of the American 
Woolen Co. 


Thomas F. Kelly has taken a position 
as overseer of dyeing and finishing for 
Ashuelot Woolen Co., Gilsum, N. H. 


William P. Simons has accepted a 
position as overseer of finishing for 
John & James Dobson, Inc., Falls of 
Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Si- 
mons comes from Yantic, Conn. 


George Mueller has taken a position 
as overseer of spinning on the night 
shift for the South Bend (Ind.) 
Woolen Co. Mr. Mueller comes from 
Louisville, Ky. 


John P. Duane, formerly overseer of 
carding for the Methuen (Mass.) Yarn 
Co., has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding for Henry Klous Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 

Jack West is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Seminole Mills, Clearwater, 
a. 

J. T. Hull, who has been overseer of 
weaving at the Blue Buckle Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has resigned. 

E. E. Smith, who has been overseer 
of the spinning department at the A. 
M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C, 
has resigned. 

W. E. Mullis is now overseer of the 
spinning department of the A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. He 
came to Gastonia from Kannapolis, 
N. C. 

W. H. Christian has been appointed 
overseer of weaving of the Langley (S. 
C.) Mills, prior to that, having been 
employed at the Seminole Mills, Clear- 
water, S. C. 
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Power and Kngineering Section 


Electrical Installation in Efird Mill No. 5 


Spinning Mill Unit of 11,520 Spindles to Make 20s to 40s Yarns—Standard Mill Construction—Equipment Produces 
the Greatest Tangible Returns Under the Particular Conditions of Operation—Details as to 
Lighting, Motor Drives and Wiring 


Mfg. Co., at Albemarle, N. C., is 

known as Mill No. 5. This 

article covers in a general way 
the electrical installation for power and 
lighting. The mill has now been in 
operation long enough to demonstrate 
that the results obtained as to lighting, 
motor drive and wiring are very satis- 
factory. 

This particular electrical installation 
was not selected for description because 
it represented any especially advanced 
features. In fact, nothing about the 
installation was novel or experimental 
in any way. Its interest lies solely in 
the fact that this mill typifies a very 
good balance between the cost of the in- 
stallations and ideal electrical condi- 
tions. 

While a majority of the machines in 
the mill are driven by individual motors, 
still there are other plants where the 
individual drive idea has been carried 
to greater lengths. In fact every type 
of machine used in cotton mill work 
has been individually motor driven in 
some plant or other, so that the motor 
drive described is not revolutionary or 
even new. 

A number of silent chains have been 
applied and the results have been en- 
tirely satisfactory, but some other mills 
have a larger number of chains. 

In the wiring a judicious balance has 
been sought between the use of open 
wiring and conduit wiring, and in the 
selection of details, the matter of first 
cost has been weighed against the 
permanence of the installation. The 
same considerations hold good for the 
lighting, which is a fair medium be- 
tween the old conditions where very in- 


T latest addition to the Efird 





* Engineer, Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








By C. L. Emerson* 


adequate intensities were used, and 
some of the newer mills built during 
wartime conditions where considerable 
money was spent in more brilliant il- 
lumination. 

In a word, this installation has been 
cited as one of the best instances of 
getting the most value for the money 
expended. Naturally all engineers wel- 
come an opportunity to approach ideal 
electrical conditions, to individually 
drive every machine, to have every foot 
ef wiring done in conduit, to provide 
artificial light approaching as nearly as 
possible to daylight and put in the very 
latest and most convenient details and 
fittings, but sometimes the matter of 
the expense involved is too far subor- 
dinated and the result as an investment 
is of doubtful value. 

A major part of any credit attached 
to this installation must go to S. D. 
Bennett, superintendent of the Efird 
Mfg. Co., since he was able through 
his experience with the electrical equip- 
ment in the four previous plants to ad- 
vise with the engineers and point out 
the features which would produce the 
greatest tangible returns under his par- 
ticular conditions of operation. 

This mill is equipped to spin yarns 
from 20s to 40s, and has 11,520 spindles. 
The building is approximately 342 feet 
long by 108 feet wide, two stories high 
and of standard mill construction with 
a monitor in the roof and a basement 
extending under a considerable portion 
of the first floor. 

General Description 

Electricity for light and power is fur- 
nished by the Southern Power Co. from 
its substation located about 175 feet 





Sac.-Lowell Frames Driven by 7% H.P. General Electric Motors and Morse Silent 


from the switchboard room built on the 
back of the mill. This substation is of 
the outdoor type with an automatic air 
break high tension switch and is con- 
structed of pipe frame work, making 
an inexpensive ‘but durable construction. 

The lines from the substation are 
run on poles to the wall of the mill. 
The switchboard room is 22 feet long 
by 11 feet wide, with a concrete floor. 
This room was built especially to house 
the electrical equipment and some extra 
space was allowed for the storage of 
small supplies. It is built in conjunc- 
tion with a mill tower and the cost was 
very little. It provides, however, suf- 
ficient space for working on any of the 
switchboard equipment in safety. 

The line entering the switchboard 
room at 575 volts runs first to a main 
disconnecting switch and thence to the 
800 kw. circuit breaker on the incom- 
ing line panel. The installation of the 
disconnecting switch 


permits opening 
the main circuit so that the electrician 
can work on any part of electrical 


equipment with the assurance that he 
cannot get hold of a live part. 

The current is distributed from the 
board to the motors at 575 volts through 
four feeders, each controlled by a 400 
ampere oil circuit breaker. The volt- 
age is stepped down to 115 volts for 
lighting by means of _ transformers 
mounted immediately outside on the 
tower wall 

From these lighting transformers the 
circuits run to the panel boxes described 


later. On the 575 volt side of the light 
ing circuit is an automatic induction 
regulator which holds the voltage on 


the lamps constant regardless of any 


fluctuations in the supply from the 
power company. The lighting circuit is 
tapped from the switchboard bus bars 
through a double throw circuit breaker 
One side of the breaker connects to the 
regulator and thence to the transfor- 
mers; the other side connects direct to 
the transformers. The middle point is 
connected to the bus. 

This arrangement was used so that in 
case of any trouble on the regulator the 
circuit breaker could be thrown to the 
other side and the regulator cut out 
of service with only a momentary in- 
terruption to the mill lights. The elec- 
trician can then at his convenience open 
the small disconnecting switches on the 
other side of the regulator, thus com- 
pletely isolating it from the line for in- 
spection or repair. 

The switchboard itself is of the stand- 
ard type with slate panels ninety inches 
high, but all 575 volts parts including 
the breakers are placed about four feet 
behind the panel against the wall. Only 
110 volt wiring occurs in the back of 
the board itself and a clear passage 
way between the breakers and the board 
is secured. In this space a wooden 
platform is placed mounted on insulators 
so that the 575 volt equipment can be 
inspected or adjusted with the maxi- 
mum convenience and safety. 

The switchboard room is located as 
near as possible to the center of gravity 
of the load so that the necessary size 
of the wires, and therefore the cost, 
is reduced as much as possible. This 
is a very obvious thing to do but it is 
overlooked in a remarkably large num 
ber of cases. 

The oil circuit breakers were selected 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Preventing the Spread of Fires 


Exposure from Outside a Building and Devices Employed for Protection — Checking the Spread of Fire Within a 
Building—Safe Types of Construction—Decreasing Hazards from Open Belt Towers, Elevator 
Shafts, Stairs, Chutes and Fire Wall Openings 
By John A. Collins, Jr. 


mill fires we have dealt with the 

causes of fires and the general prin- 

ciples involved in the extinguishing 
of fires. A description has been given 
of the various types of fire extinguish- 
ing apparatus and their special fields of 
usefulness have been pointed out, also 
their weak points, if any. It is now 
proposed to study the principles in- 
volved ir. preventing the spread of fire, 
and to describe the workings and effi- 
ciency of such devices as are used, 
forms of building construction, and pre- 
cautions te be observed. 

Generally speaking, any and every de- 
vice or form of apparatus that is used 
to extinguish a fire is at the same time 
an active agent in preventing the spread 
of fire. But there are special types of 
equipment that have for their particu- 
lar object this prevention, and of these 
we will treat later. 

Fire may enter a room or building 
from two sources; it may already exist 
in the building itself, either on the same 
floor or on a floor above or below, or 
it may exist wholly outside the build- 
ing. In brief then, the exposure may 
be from within or without. 


|: previous articles treating textile 


Exposure from Outside 

Considering first the exposure from 
without, the fire may be communicated 
in several ways. First, shingles or other 
pieces of burning material carried up- 
ward by the strong draft that always 
accompanies a fire of any size, may by 
direct contact ignite combustible portions 
of the building. Second, the exposure, 
without contact of combustible portions 

f the building, to the intense heat of 
a nearby fire may be sufficient to start 
the combustion. This second condition 
may happen even when the wind is di- 
rectly away from the exposed building; 
that is, the heat may be communicated, 
not by the flame itself but by the heated 
alr. 

Some authorities state that a hot 
blast can ignite at several thousand 
feet distant in the direction of travel 

f the air, and at five hundred feet 
in still air. Exposure of the first class, 
that is, from burning embers, may ex- 
st even at a mile or more, depending 

n the direction and force of the wind, 
nd the extent and intensity of the fire. 

xposure of the second class as a rule 
must be relatively near. 

Burning embers can ignite a building 

y falling upon a combustible roof such 
as shingle, unprotected plank, or plank 
with a combustible covering. They may 

ill upon a wood cornice or other form 

f overhanging roof. They may enter 
the building itself by falling through 

en skylights, or as is more often the 

se, by breaking the glass first. They 
may enter through open windows, open 
transoms, open doorways, or unpro- 
tected openings of any nature. It is 
ssible for a blazing shingle to fall 
100n an otherwise fire-resisting roof but 
cose up to a wood frame monitor or 
pent house and to ignite this structure, 
tl us communicating the fire to the build- 
g proper. 
Flame and heated air can communi- 
tite fire to a building by igniting any 


a 


+e 


combustible portions that may be ex- 
posed, by entering the building through 
open windows, transoms, skylights, 
monitors, doorways, or other unpro- 
tected openings. Windows glazed with 
plain glass in wood sash and frames 
may ignite, or the glass may break from 
the heat and the window thus become 
an opening. Instances have been known 
where the heat on one side of a 12- 
inch brick wall has caused wood work on 
the other side to be ignited; but this 
will only occur when the exposure is 
very near and the heat intense, and 
rarely from the outside. Lastly, fire 
may pass from one building to another 
by some connecting passage such as a 
tunnel, bridge, covered passage, belt 
box or conveyor housing of some kind. 


Protection from Outside Exposure 

To protect a building from outside 
exposure, or to prevent an outside fire 
from being communicated to a building, 
certain requirements as to the construc- 
tion of the building must be fulfilled. 

First, the building should be entirely 
fireproof as regards those parts that are 
exposed; it should be of brick, stone or 
concrete, with a non-combustible roof 
or at least a fire-resisting roof. Some 
authorities group roofings into four 
classes, three being approved and one 
not approved. Those of the first group 
are resistant even to severe exposure 
and comprise roofs of tile, slate, stone, 
concrete, asbestos shingle, and the best 
quality specification of felt, asphalt and 
gravel. The second group is effective 
against a moderate exposure and in- 
cludes the high class prepared roofings 
and light weight asbestos shingles. The 
third group, effective against light ex- 
posure, includes the light weight pre- 
pared roofings and the ‘asphalt slate- 
surfaced shingles. The fourth class, 
which is non-resistant, comprises the 
wood shingle or other kind of unpro- 
tected wood, is not approved, and should 
not for a moment be considered. 

Second, there should be no wood cor- 
nice or otherwise overhanging roof of 
combustible material, or if there must 
one it should be metal covered, 
stopped off at frequent intervals, and 
with no connection to the inside of the 
building. 


be 


Monitor and Pent House Construction 
All of the above precautions as to 
roofs will be of but little avail if we 
permit a combustible monitor or pent 
house to be erected upon an otherwise 


incombustible roof. Any structure of 
this nature should be built of incom- 
bustible material as is the main 
building. 

When outside exposure is near and 


liable to be severe all windows should 
be of wired glass set in metal sash and 
frames. And this applies also to the 
windows of monitors and _ skylights. 
Where the outside exposure is not on 
all sides then only those windows on 
the exposed side or sides need to be 
thus equipped. Any skylights that are 
not glazed with wire glass should have 
stout wire screens over the glass to pre- 
vent burning brands from falling 


on the glass, breaking it, and thus en- 
tering the building. 

All other roof openings not pro- 
tected with wired glass should be 
similarly screened. Wired glass is, of 
course not an_ absolute  firestop, 
as the glass begins to soften at 
1,500° F., but it is an admirable fire 
retardent. For extreme and near ex- 
posure, and particularly in storehouses, 
fire shutters either outside or inside are 
used. These shutters may be of the 
rolling metal type, of sheet metal or 
of 2-ply wood tin-covered. All outside 
door openings should be provided with 
either metal or tin-clad doors. 


Roof and Cornice Sprinkler 
A fairly efficient device for protect- 
ing a building from outside exposure is 
the open sprinkler of the cornice or 
window type, the former being used on 


buildings of frame _ construction. 
The open sprinkler on a_ build- 
ing of non-combustible material 


is an excellent aid to the fire shutter 
and the wired glass window, and in the 
absence of either or both of these pro- 
tective features can render valuable 
service; but too much dependence must 
not be placed upon it. 

Lack of sufficient water pressure will 
render it inefficient, as will also clogged 
openings. Every system installed should 
be laid out according to the rules 
formulated by the insurance companies 
as to sizes of pipes and openings, spac- 
ing of heads, etc. Tests should be made 
at frequent intervals to make certain 
that the lines are clear. The purpose 
of the roof and cornice sprinkler is, 
of course, to drench the wood work, 
while in the window type the idea is to 
form a water curtain through which it 
will be difficult for a fire to penetrate. 

Connections Between Buildings 

Passageways and bridges, belt and 
pipe enclosures, in fact all connections 
of any kind between buildings should 
be of fireproof construction. Bridges 
particularly should be sprinkled inside, 
although it will be necessary to shut off 
the water in winter if there is no heat 
in the bridge, particularly if the struc- 
ture is built of combustible material. As 
additional protection it is advisable to 
install over the entrance at each end 
of the bridge, but inside the buildings, 


a battery of two or more sprinkler 
heads. These would be very efficient 
in protecting against a blast of hot air 
and flame coming through a_ short 
bridge from a burning building. 


Another scheme sometimes advocated 
in conveyor housings is to build on the 
midway between the buildings a 
monitor with automatically opening 
as are now required by law 
over the stages of all the- 
heat of the fire fuses the 
links that hold the trap door sides 
closed, the doors open and a chimney 
effect is thus produced that causes the 
heat and flame to escape vertically 
rather than to spread horizontally into 
the adjoining building. 

Exposure from Within 

Checking the spread of fire within a 


root 


vents such 
to be built 
atres. The 


building will next be considered. It is 
not within the scope of this article to 
go into those details of building construc- 
tion which will give maximum eff- 
ciency in limiting the spread of fire, that 
is, as to interior wall construction, beam 
and column protection, floor details, etc. 
Such are worthy of special articles and 
are of more interest to the mill archi- 
tect than to the plant manager. There 
are, however, certain well defined rules 
to be observed, and faults to be avoided. 

First, the more completely fireproof 
a building is, the less material there 
will be in it to burn, aside from the 
contents, and consequently the less 
rapid will be the spread of a fire. Most 
mills while not fireproof, are of slow- 
burning, or so-called mill construction. 
This is a product of New England and 
originated in the textile industry. In 
brief it comprises brick walls, plank or 
timber roof, wood, cast iron, or steel 
columns, wood timbers or steel beams, 
with plank and board floors. 

Fireproof buildings, or to use the 
term which is more nearly correct, fire- 
resistive buildings, are constructed with 
brick, terra cotta, or concrete walls, 
iron or steel columns, girders, and 
beams, with concrete floors and roofs. 
A building in its construction may be 
nearly fireproof and practically incom- 
bustible, but in its occupancy its con- 
tents may be very inflammable. If a fire 
once starts, the heat may be so intense 
as to warp and distort all the steel 
work, fracture the concrete, and fin- 
ally cause collapse of the structure 


In either type of building, slow-burn- 
ing or fire-resistive, all steel work 
should be protected from heat by brick, 
cement, terra cotta, or tile; and any 
and all of these will fail under certain 
conditions and with results as above 
stated. The proper protection of iron 
and steel building framework is one of 
the greatest problems of mill engineers. 


How Fire May Spread 

Assuming, however, the typical mill 
of slow-burning construction, fire may 
spread throughout the buildings in sev- 
eral ways and by several means. From 
floor to floor it may pass by way of 
the open belt towers, the elevator tower, 
the stair tower, through holes cut in 
the floor to pass belts or pipes, by way 
of chutes used to transfer material from 
one floor to another, and by way of 
the air pipes of a hot blast heating and 
ventilating equipment. 

It may spread throughout the same 
floor the entire length of the building 
f there be no fire walls to divide the 
mill into sections. With fire walls the 
fire may pass around the wall as in the 
case of an ell where it meets the main 
building as follows: the fire may leave 
the ell by the windows near the junc- 
tion with the main building and enter 
the main building through the corres- 
ponding adjacent windows, even though 
the fire wall between the two sections 
completely checks the fire from spread- 
ing by way of the inside. 

Fire Wall Should Be Parapeted 

Again, even when a fire wall exists, 
if it be not parapeted the fire may burn 
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up through the rcof on one side of the 
wall, jump the wall and then burn down 
through the roof on the other side, thus 
re-entering the mill.” Inside the build- 
ing the fire may pass the wall through 
small holes where pipe, shafting or 
cables go; it may pass through door- 
ways not provided with fire doors, or it 
may pass through doorways equipped 
with automatic self-closing fire doors, 
yut which doors are blocked open or 
m some other manner, as will be shown 
ater, are not functioning properly. 

No mill building of any great length 
should be erected without a sufficient 
number of fire walls of either brick or 
concrete, dividing the mill into sections. 
All doorways in these walls should be 
equipped with automatic closing fire 
doors of some approved type. The fire 
walls should extend above the roof a 
distance of three feet and should be 
corbelled out at the side. In this way 
a fire in one section will be prevented 
from passing over or around into the 
adjoining section, should it burn 
through the roof. The tops of parapet 
walls should be protected by tile cop- 
ing. 

To prevent fire from passing by way 
of the windows from one section of a 
mill that meets another at right angles, 
the windows in each building adjacent 
to the junction should be glazed with 
wired glass in metal sash and frames. 


Double Beam Construction 


At one time in the history of mill 
architecture in New England the double 
beam’ construction was very popular. 
It is not now approved, as the opening 
between the beams afforded an excellent 
place for fire to burn for hours, and 
it could not be extinguished unless 
water was played upon it from directly 
beneath. Such was the case in a very 
extensive mill fire of some years ago. 

Where such construction exists the 
inspectors are asking that batten strips 
be nailed over the opening between the 
beams. It is well, however, to give as 
much of the inner sides of the beams 
as possible a coat of cresosote or other 
wood preservative in order to prevent 
the growth of fungi which in time 
would start rot in the wood. 


Open Belt Tower 


Taking up, then, in the order named 
the ways in which fire may spread 
from floor to floor, we will first con- 


sider the open belt tower. Such a 
tower should contain no combustible 
material in its construction. It should 
be built of brick, concrete, or metal 


lath and plaster. It should be cut off 
from the rest of the mill by walls of 
one of the above materials. Preferably 
there should be no window openings, but 
if these are a necessity they should have 
wired glass in metal sash and frame. 
All doorways should be equipped with 
gravity closing sliding doors of ap- 
proved type. There should be no other 
openings into the main mill except 
where the shafts pass. These openings 
should be protected by special metal 
shutters made for this purpose, and these 
shutters should be kept closed. 

It too often happens that equipment 
is provided but is not kept in the po- 
sition and condition that it may func- 
tion properly. The roof and all inter- 
mediate floors or platforms in a belt 
tower should be equipped with automatic 
sprinklers, and preferably _— these 
sprinklers should be on a sepafate riser 


and under separate control, so that the 
shutting off of the water for any pur- 
pose would not affect the protection of 
the remainder of the mill. 

As stated in the article “Causes of 
Fires,” many mill fires originate in belt 
towers, and for the protection of the 
semainder of the mill, they should be 
confined there. Where main belts pass 
up through floors but not in a belt 
tower, they should be housed in an en- 
closure of metal lath and _ plaster 
mounted on steel frame work, or as 
in some instances, of sheet metal. The 
belt holes themselves should be as small 
as possible and yet leave ample room 
so that the belt will not rub. 

Smaller belts passing from floor to 
floor may be encased in sheet metal 
boxes made in sections that are easily 
removable. Some years ago wood belt 
boxes and wood enclosures were very 
common in New England mills, but after 
one of the largest of these mills was 
completely destroyed by a fire which 
started in such a belt box, and from 
there spread to the entire mill, the in- 
surance companies demanded that such 
housings be abolished and fireproof ones 
substituted. Thus do we learn by costly 
experience, 

Elevator Shaft 

The elevator shaft must necessarily 
be open, thus giving access to each floor. 
The automatically opening trap door so 
common in older mills is no longer con- 
sidered safe. The ideal solution of the 
elevator problem from the fire protec- 
tion engineer’s, as well as the safety 
engineer’s standpoint is to install the 
elevator in an entirely fireproof well, 
shaft, or tower, call it what one may, 
with automatically closing fire doors 
protecting each opening into the mill 
proper. 


Power and Engineering Section—Continued 


Preferably the tower walls should be 
of brick, but if for instance it must be 
located wholly inside the mill, they may 
be of expanded metal and plaster. There 
should be a sprinkler head at the top 
of the well, and if the ef- 
evator be electrically op- 
erated, then this head 
should be below the ma- 
chine room level. There 
should also be a head in 
the machine room. It is 
well to have a carbon 
tetrachloride extinguisher 
located just outside the 
machine room for use if 
a fire occurs in the op- 
erating mechanism, which 


is a possibility. Aside 
from the regular door- 
ways into the various 


rooms there should be no 
other openings into the 
rooms from the shaft. 
Stair Towers 

The stair tower must in 
itself be generally opea, 
but it should be cut off 
from the main building 
by non-combustible _fire- 
walls, brick, concrete, or 
metal lath and _ plaster. 
All openings should be 
equipped with automatic 
closing fire doors. Auto- 
matic sprinklers should 
be installed in the tower, 
and there should be suf- 
ficient heat in the tower 
so that the water would not have to be 
shut off in winter. Sprinklers should 
be on a separate riser with separate 
shut-off valve. 

A form of smoke-proof stair tower 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Steam Saving with Soot Blowers 





Charts Show Economy of Improved Equipment and Extent of 
Loss from Excessive Blowing 
By Robert June 


NE of the outstanding features of 

improved soot blowers is the steam 
saving effected by the unit valve being 
open just long enough to have the jets 
pass over the part of the tubes to be 
cleaned. With the cam adjusted to hold 
the valve open for 300 degrees the head 
uses steam from five to seven seconds 


per revolution. As the gear reduction 
assures turning of the element slowly 
and steadily, it is rarely necessary to 
revolve the blower more than two or 
three times. This means that steam is 
being used from 15 to 21 
unit per blowing. 

At this point it is well to observe that 


seconds per 
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S7EA/I CONSUMPTION (N LBS 
Fig. 1—Steam Consumption for Single 5/16 Inch Jet; Header Press- 


ure 40 to 200 Lbs. 
Seconds. 
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When Blowing; Valve Open, 15 to 120 





few men operating soot blowers realize 
the importance of giving proper atten- 
tion to the steam loss due to unit valves 
being kept open longer than necessary 
to clean the boiler properly. 


We have 





Diamond Valv-in-Head Soot Blower 


timed a large number of soot blower 
operations, many of them without the 
knowledge of the operator, and it has 
been surprising to note the frequency 
with which the unit valves are kept 
open two and three minutes and even 
longer, while keeping the valves open 
from one and one-half to two minutes 
is common practice. Fig. 1 is a chart 
from which the steam loss from exces- 
sive blowing can readily be computed. 
The vertical column of figures at the 
left is the steam pressure in the header 
when blowing, while the figures at the 
bottom show the amount of steam that 
will pass through a standard 5/16-inch 
soot blower nozzle at the various pres- 
sures in a given time. 


The point at which the slanting lines 
intersect vertical lines for a given pres- 
sure indicates the steam flow through 
the nozzle for the time marked on each 
slanting line. By this method we find 
that with 100 pounds header pressure, 
2.4 pounds of steam will flow through 
a nozzle if the valve is open 30 sec- 
onds, while 9.6 pounds will be used if 
the valve is left open 120 seconds. 

Taking a standard 21 tubes wide B 
& W boiler, we find we have five units 
of 20 jets each, or 100 jets. To blow 
this boiler by the Valv-in-Head system, 
with the valves open 30 seconds each, 
will require 240 pounds of steam, 
while with the independent valve soot 
blower if the valves are open 120 sec- 
onds each, 960 pounds of steam will 
pass through. If the boiler can be prop- 
erly cleaned with the valves open 30 
seconds, the loss would be 720 pounds 
per blowing, or 2,160 pounds in 24 
hours, if the blowers were used three 
times a day. With the boiler in service 
300 days a year, the steam loss would 
be 648,000 pounds. 

To reduce this loss to dollars and 
cents it is only necessary to multiply 
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the cost of the steam, from 20 to 70c. per 
thousand pounds, by 648. If the steam 
costs 50c. per thousand pounds, the loss 
for the boiler described above would 
be $324 per year. 

The chart at Fig. 3 shows the total 
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Power and Engineering Section—Continued 


valves in the line, the number of jets 
on the unit, and other conditions. The 
header pressure will always be some- 
what higher than the pressure in the 
blower element, due to friction between 
the header and the element and in the 
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Pawuxet Valley Dyeing Company 


Erect Two New Buildings for Dyeing and Finishing Piece Goods 
—Excellent Working Conditions and Rapid Handling of Goods 


HE new buildings of the Pawtuxet 

Valley Dyeing Co., at Phenix, R. J. 
consist of two joining buildings, one 
of which is the dye house proper, which 
is 162 feet long by 48 feet wide, and 
the other is a finishing building, 60 
feet long by 50 feet wide; both one 
story in height. The latter is arranged 
Both buildings 
the company 





A power plant has been located in a 
partial basement under one end of the 
dye house and adjoining the boiler 
house. The equipment consists of a 200 
kw. non-condensing turbine and a 75 
kw. engine driven direct connected gen- 
erator; the latter unit to be used for 
night work. In this room also is the 
hot water pump and the heater and fan 
for the cloth dryers. 


The turbine is operated at 10 pounds 


for future extensions. 
have been occupied by 
since early in the year. 


The construction consists of brick 


back pressure and the exhaust is used 
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Fig. 3.—Steam Consumption in Pounds Per 5 Units on Boiler 21 Tubes 
100 Lbs. Header Pressure When Blowing 


Wide. 








steam consumption for a five unit 21 
tubes wide installation, on which the 
header pressure is 100 pounds with the 
unit valves open from 10 to 130 sec- 
onds. Fig 4 shows the total steam con- 
sumption of installations on a 21 tubes 
wide boiler with 100 pounds header 
pressure, having from one to 15 units 
and blowing from 15 to 120 seconds 
each. From this it will be seen that a 
boiler with 14 units, having 20 jets each, 
and with 100 pounds header pressure, 
will require 690 pounds of steam per 
blowing, if the valves are open 30 sec- 
onds each; while 1,725 pounds will be 
required if the valves are left open 75 
seconds each. 

It should be noted that the pressures 
given are for the header while blowing. 
With one unit valve open the header 
pressure will be from 50 to 80 per cent 
of the boiler pressure, depending on 
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element. This will also account for the 
discrepancies between these charts and 


the results obtained by the use of 
Napier’s formula. 
These charts have been compiled 


from data collected while making tests 
on soot blowers at one of the largest 
power plants in the United States under 
conditions which assure their accuracy. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. The Santee River, 
between Columbia and Charleston, S. C., 
may witness the second largest water- 
power development in the South, ex- 
ceeded in capacity only by the Muscle 
Shoals project, according to Major 
Warren E. Hall, district engineer in 
charge of the United States geological 
survey office here. Major Hall has 
lately returned from spending a week 
in making observations of the river. 
The water power is owned by the Co- 
lumbia Railway & Navigation Co. 
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ig. 4—Steam Consumption Per Unit for Boiler 21 Tubes Wide. 
Header Pressure, 100 Lbs. When Blowing. 
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Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co.’s New Dyeing and Finishing Plant 


walls, wood sash and hard pine roof 
beams with spruce plank. The dye 
house has a monitor for practically its 
entire length to give increased day- 
light. The floors and machine trenches 
of the dye house are of reinforced con- 
crete, which because of the sharp slope 
of the lot required unusual treatment. 
Provisions have been made to accom- 


for boiling kettles, heating water and 
other purposes where’ low pressure 
steam can be used. A large concrete 
tank under one end of the dye house 
is used for the storage of water which 
is heated by exhaust steam. 


Group and Individual Drive 


The machines are driver in groups 





Interior View of Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co.'s New Dye House; Space 
Provided for Additional Equipment; Arrangement Provides for Rapid 
Handling of Goods 


modate the usual type of dye house and 
wet finishing machinery so as to give 
excellent working conditions and make 
rapid handling of goods possible. A 
separate room has been provided for 
the storage and mixing of dyes. 


Ventilation System 
A system of ventilation has been in- 
stalled which will keep the rooms free 
of steam and fog even under the most 
trying conditions. With every kettle 
in operation the atmosphere is entirely 
free from steam. 


and individually by motors using 
volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle A.C. current. All 
wiring is in conduit. The lighting is 
a combined system of general and in- 
dividual illumination, using steel porce- 
lain lined shades. 


550 


The new plant is used entirely for 
the dyeing and finishing of piece goods, 
and a specialty is made of knitted cloth. 
Charles T. Main, Boston, Mass., made 
the plans for the new buildings and 
supervised the construction. 
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Performs perfect duty on 25% lubrication cost. 
It will never score or scar your shaft. 

It acts to polish same instead. 

It reduces your frictional loss. 

Every bearing guaranteed. 


COLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


HARRIS 


OLS 
GREASES 
AMERICA’S LEADING LUBRICANTS 
COPYRIGHT AWHO CO., 1921 
FOR EXTERNAL STEAM ENGINE LUBRICATION 
WE RECOMMEND: 
Harris A. W. H. Engine Harris Excello Engine 
Harris Heavy Engine Harris Amber Engine 
Harris Star Engine Harris Special Engine 


THESE SEVERAL GRADES TO MEET THE DIFFERENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


OVER THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF STEAM ENGINE LUBRICANTS HAS ENABLED US TO 
OILS is AN DETERIOR ATE PRODUCE THE BEST THERE IS IN REAL LUBRICATION 
Scientific Storage Saves Money 
and Machinery 


You would be surprised to know how great a saving 
is occasioned when a large user of lubricating oils 
abandons makeshift storing and adopts scientific TOK- 


HEIM equipment. 


First cost of the equipment is quickly cancelled. 


ne A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 
It will pay you to read the facts on oil deterioration 
and waste under makeshift methods. Let us send you PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
our bulletins 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP CO. 
1613 Wabash Ave. Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Tentative Lighting Code 





Recommendations Made by Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries for Lighting Industrial Establishments 


HE following recommendations re- 

garding the lighting of industrial 
stablishments are published at the re- 
quest of the committee appointed by the 
\lassachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries to submit a lighting code. 
The presentation of the code in tenta- 
ive form is to afford opportunity for 
smployers to try out the recommenda- 
ons before a mandatory code is adopted 
and to enable the department to secure 
additional information as to the light- 
ng intensities required for specific in- 
lustrial processes. 

There is no obligation upon any em- 
ployer to adopt these requirements at 
the present time. The department rec- 
ymmends, however, that so far as pos- 
sible employers test them in their estab- 
lishments to ascertain to what extent 
they are now meeting the provisions. The 
department will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions and constructive criticism with 
regard to the code. 

The code presented here differs but 
little in its main provisions from the 
code recently approved by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. A 
public hearing for the purpose of adopt- 
ing a lighting code will be held at the 
State House on May 16, 1922. Further 
notice regarding the hearing will be 
given before that date. After the hear- 
ing the department will determine from 
the information obtained through the 
suggestions submitted and through its 
own investigations what form of code 
t is advisable to adopt. The code as 
tentatively arranged follows: 

Rules and Regulations 

Rule 1. General Requirements.—Work- 
ng or traversed space in buildings or 
grounds shall be supplied, during the 
time of use, with artificial light in ac- 
ordance with the following rules when 
natural light is less than twice the man- 
latory intensities specified in Rule 2. 

Rule 2. Intensity Required.—The 
minimum illuminations to be provided 
and maintained are given in the follow- 
ng table: 

Foot-Candles at the Work. 
Minimum 
Required 

1) Roadways and yard thoroughfares 
b) Storage spaces Soni re 

) Stairways, passageways, aisles, 

toilets and washrooms, handling of 

rough materials... ero - 50 
1) Rough manufacturing, such as 


rough machining, rough assembling, 
coarse textile operations, rough bench 


nwo 


2 
5 


WEEE pS bah 05 Kne ed 06s 4 ewes tees See 
e) Rough manufacturing, involving 
closer discrimination of detail... 2.00 
f) Fine manufacturing, such as fine 


lathe work, pattern and tool making 
fine textile operations, office work, 
such as accounting, typewriting..... 3.00 
=) Special cases of fine work, such as 
watch making, engraving, drafting; 
close work on dark colored textiles... 5.00 
h) Extreme cases of fine work requir- 
ing unusual illumination, such as fine 
sewing on dark textiles or furs; needle 
DRE nie se 6 wenn ed o6 Ga use eeceRennees 7.00 


Rule 3. Shading of Lamps in Work- 
y Spaces —Lamps shall be suitably 
aded to minimize glare. Suitable shad- 


e shall be furnished as follows: 
1. All lamps in working spaces and 
iced more than 7 feet and less than 
feet above the floor shall be so shaded 
it direct light from them shall be 
off down to an angle of at least 
degrees below the horizontal through 
lower end of the filament, except 
it lamps having an apparent surface 
lllancy not anywhere exceeding an 
ensity equivalent to 15 candle power 


per square inch and 10 feet or more 
above the floor, and lamps neither ex- 
ceeding this surface brilliancy nor 50 
mean spherical candle power and at least 
7 feet above the floor need not be so 
shaded. 

2. Lamps in working spaces less than 
7 feet above the floor shall be regarded 
as for local lighting, and shall be so 
shaded that direct light from them shall 
be intercepted downward to an angle 
of at least 30 degrees below the hori 
zontal, and where the work illuminated 
by them is such as to produce brilliant 
reflections shall in addition be screened 
by diffusing surfaces, except for lamps 
below the workers’ eyes and so placed 
as not to shine therein. 

Rule. 4. Distribution of Light on 
Work.—Lamps shall be installed in re- 
gard to height, spacing, reflectors or 
other accessories so as to secure a good 
distribution of light on the work, avoid- 
ing objectionable shadows and sharp 
contrasts of intensity. 

Rule 5. Entrance and Exit Lighting. 
Employers shall properly light passage- 
ways, stairways and exits in so far as 
their premises are 
means buildings, 


which 
floors or room con- 
trolled by the employer, including 
entrances thereto, but excluding hall- 
ways, passageways and stairways giving 
access to other floors or spaces on the 
same floor, and used in common by the 
tenants of the building, which shall be 
lighted by the party or parties in con- 
trol of the building, in accordance with 
the following provisions: 

Lights shall be provided in all stair- 
ways and exits of factories and in the 
passageways appurtenant thereto, inde- 
pendent of the regular lighting of the 
working space. Such lights shall be 
served from a source not subject to 
failure because of the failure of the 
room lighting, and preferably from an 
independent connection extending back 
to the main service entrance for the 
building. In unusual danger 
which may exist on account of type of 
building, nature of work, crowded con 
ditions, or lack of suitable exit space, 
the Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
tries may require such lighting to be 
extended within the working space, and 
independent service to be ensured hy 
connection to a separate source of sun 
ply without or within the building 

Rule 6. Switches and Controls 
Switches and controls shall be so placed 
that at least pilot or night lights, which 
may form part of the entrance and exit 
lighting, may be lighted, if not kept 
regularly burning, from main point of 
entrance for employes. Such 
shall be plainly labeled. 

Rule 7. Maintenance.— All lighting 
equipment shall be cleaned and kept in 
order by the employer so that the in 
tensities of illumination shall never fall 
below thos« 


less from 


concerned, 


case of 


controls 


Rule 2, un 
causes beyond their control 


Rules 3 and 4 


specified in 


and the provisions of 
shall be maintained. 

Rule 8. Natural Shades 
preferably of translucent material or 
diffusive awnings shall ly 
used to minimize glare wherever the lo 
cation of the work is such that the 
worker must face large window areas 

(Continued on page 115) 


Lighting 


glass, or 


Bloxonend also satisfactorily installed without imbedding sleepers. 


Bloxonend not only outwears any 
number of ordinary floors but 
it stays smooth always 


Every practical man knows that wood blocks on end 
will withstand hard wear indefinitely. But that is not 
all Bloxonend flooring will do. Every minute of its 
long life, Bloxonend will provide a smooth surface 
because the “ blocks on end ” are dovetailed to the base 
in the first stage of its manufacture and then it is as 
truly “ milled ” as if fitted for parquetry flooring. The 
edges of this built-up strip of blocks are grooved for 
slip tongues and the operation of laying is as simple as 
that of ordinary tongued and grooved flooring. 


REMEMBER: 


tar or creosote. 


No 
Just a bright, clean heavy service floor 
smoothness which is rapidly installed 


Bloxonend is not loose blocks. 


ing of lasting 
over old or new concrete or wood floors, 


lf you believe the ultimate cost of a floor is the only one wort! 
counting, it will profit you to write NOW to the nearest office 
Booklet “ R.” It into 
Bloxonend—the only end grain flooring so designed that it 


for a copy of goes detail regarding 


MUST lay smooth and stay smocth. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


Kansas City: 1303 R. A. Long Building 
Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. 
New York: 501 Fifth Ave 
Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. Boston: 312 Broad Exchange 
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| Powell Valves 


White Star 
Gate Valves 


DOUBLE WEDGE DISCS 
of NON-CORROSIVE 


WHITE POWELLIUM 
BRONZE 


with patented union bon- 
net, projecting packing 
gland; rising or non-rising 
spindles; screwed or flang- 
ed ends. For steam, water, 
gas, oil, air or chemicals. 


TO MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
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Ask your dealer for 


POWELL 
“WHITE STAR” 
GATE VALVES 


“White Star’ 
Gate Valve 
Booklet 
on Request 





WHITE STAR GATE VALVE 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Guardian of the 
Power Plant 


The “ Vigilant” Feed 
W ater Regulator pre- 
vents boiler explosion. 
It keeps the water con- 
stantly at middle gauge. 
The “Vigilant” saves 
life and property. 


Also, fuel costs are re- 
duced by the “Vigilant” 
—it saves 3 to 17% of 
the coal supply. 





























The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 













FEED WATER REGULATOR 
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““ Not 


a Single Failure 
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Economy that endures 


Consider the cost of a valve by the 
service it gives, for it is the valve that 
gives dependability for the longest time 
that proves most economical. a | 


A valve to be good and satisfactory 
under all conditions must be strong 
enough and made for maximum service, 
not merely the average—Jenkins Valves 
are such valves. 





Know the genuine by the Jenkins 
“Diamond” and signature 
JENKINS BROS. 


Boston 
Montreal 


New York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 


London 


nkins Bros. Seat Fa Factory 
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Mechanical Regulation in 
The Boiler Room 


The “S-C” Feed Water Regulator 










Continuous feed at all times. 






Higher water level on light loads (stores heat). 





Constant level on steady loads. 








Lower level on heavy loads (delivers stored heat). 


Places your feed water regulation on a scientific 
basis. Gives you higher average feed water 
temperatures. Higher steam temperatures and 
makes each boiler deliver steam at all times in 
proportion to furnace conditions. 


The recognized standard in the U. S. 
economical steam production. 


Requires no changes of any kind to install. 
Comes complete with all parts, and is assembled 
before shipment to meet and fit your plant and 
boiler operating conditions. 









for 





USED BY 
Cheney Bros. — Misha- 


waka Woolen Mills. 

Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Providence. 

Scotch Woolen Mills, 
Chicago. 

Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga., and hundreds 
of others. 






Let us give you more information and tell you 
how to save from 1 to 5% on your fuel. 





Send for Catalog 







No. 10 Showing 12 Distinct Lines of Regulating Valves 


The “S-C” Regulator Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
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Kfird Electrical Installation 
(Continued from page 71) 

ample size and carrying capacity. 

is is one place where a little money 

ild have been saved by using breakers 

st large enough to carry the present 

iperage, but a mill load almost always 

reases and with modern circuit 

eakers carrying only a little more 
than their rated capacity, they get too 
hot, and an overheated breaker is a 
troublesome proposition. 

nly sufficient instruments were pro- 

led on the switchboard to give the 

st essential information. Each panel 
has an ammeter to read the horsepower 
that circuit. A voltmeter is carried 

a swinging bracket and a wattmeter 
and power factor meter are supplied on 
» incoming line panel. The latter was 
supplied because all power companies 
are becoming increasingly interested in 
the condition of their connected loads 
as regards power factor. 

\ separate circuit is also carried from 
the switchboard bus bars through three 
3 K.V.A. transformers for the small 
motors driving the humidifier heads. 
These transformers are mounted on the 

tside wall near the lighting trans- 

mers and step down to 220 volts. The 

voltage circuit is controlled by a 

ety switch so that current can be cut 

the entire humidifier system with- 

interfering with any other service.’ 
Motor Equipment 

Very few belts are used in this mill, 
and no shafting except for the drive 

the lap machines and cards. In most 

ises the drive is direct from motor to 
machine and counter belts been 
absolutely eliminated. 

In the picker room the standard ar- 
rangement is used of mounting motors 
on “A” frames and belting direct to 
the beater pulleys. The only feature at 
all unusual is the drive of the double 
beater breaker lappers where the motor 
shaft is extended at both ends; one ex- 
tension going entirely across the “A” 
frame through an outboard bearing and 
carrying a pulley on the far end, thus 
driving both beaters from one motor. 

Each line of card shafting is driven 
from its own motor by means of a silent 
chain. There are three double lines 
using 20 H.P. motors and one single 
line requiring a 10 H. P. motor. It will 

noted that the only belts used are 
hose direct from the shaft to the card. 

‘There are two groups of lap ma- 
chines similarly arranged, each group 
consisting of two sliver and two rib- 
bon lap machines and a short length of 
shafting chained to a 5 H.P. motor. 

The combers are “ four frame drive” 
with a five H. P. motor mounted near 
the ceiling requiring one belt for 
each machine. Five H. P. motors 
mounted on brackets are chained to the 
drawing frames, thus making the ma- 
chine and drive self-contained. | 

A “four frame drive” is used for 
the slubbers, intermediates and fine 
frames, but this is of a different type 
from the comber drive. It was de- 
sirable to obtain alleys about 8 ft. wide 
between the drive ends of machines in 
the same group so a combination of the 
usual “double extended” and_ the 
“Universal” type of four frame drive 
motors was worked out. This was done 
by outting one set of pulleys close to 
one end bracket of the motor and ex- 
tend ng the shaft through an outboard 
%ar ng similar to the Universal type 
and throwing the other set of pulleys 
‘los: to the outboard bearing. This ar- 
fangeement gave a much wider pulley 


have 
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spacing than was possible with either 
of the standard types and was less ex- 
pensive than providing a motor for each 
two frames. 

Each spinning frame and twister is 
chain driven from a 7% H.P. motor 
mounted on a standard bracket. The 
cuts show very clearly the compactness 
of the mounting. In these photographs 
it will be noted that the chain cases have 
been removed. Of course when oper- 
ated the chains are enclosed in a steel 
housing for safety. The advantages of 
the individual drive for spinning and 
twisting are too well known to require 
comment except to say that the ab- 
sence of “fly” due to the elimination 
of belts is particularly beneficial in this 
mill to the high quality of the yarn. 

The spoolers, winders, and reels are 
also. driven by individual motors 
mounted directly on the machine and 
using silent chains. The Denn warper 
is belted from its own motor. 

All motors are provided with ter- 
minal boxes so that the wire is carried 
to the motor windings without having 
any place exposed where the insulation 
might become worn and permit anyone 
to touch a live contact. This is an- 
other small contribution to safety. Most 
of the small individual motors have ex- 
tended leads so that no splice is neces- 
sary in the motor terminal box as the 
ends of the motor leads are 
through the flexible metal conduit and 
connected directly to the contacts of 
the switch. It might be mentioned here 
that most of the machines have safety 
latches controlling their gear cases so 
that when the gear case is open the 
switch cannot be closed by the shipper 
rod, and when the switch is in running 
position, gear case cannot be opened. 

A careful balance was worked out be- 
tween the motor speeds and pulley sizes 
for the belt driven machines. Of course 
it was desirable to have the motor speeds 
as high as possible to reduce the motor 
cost, but it was also necessary to main- 
tain a motor pulley of sufficient diameter 
to preserve a good driving ratio and 
prevent slip. 

The application of chains has proven 
very satisfactory indeed. The drive is 
positive and at the same time possesses 
sufficient elasticity to cushion the quick 
motor action. As noted above the draw- 
ing frames, spinning frames, twisters, 
spoolers, winders and reels are chain 
driven and much of the increase in pro- 
duction is undoubtedly due to their use. 

All of those motors not mounted di- 





rectly on the machines are carried on 
structural steel motor supports made up 


of channels and braced to prevent vibra- 
tion. The support is of the usual type 
except that a thin steel plate is provided 
on the outer side of the wooden roof 
timbers and the through bolts carry- 
ing the support set up against this plate 
making an even bearing surface and 
preventing damage to the roof timbers. 


Lighting Equipment 


1 
| 





drawn | 








Considerable thought was given to 
the artificial lighting, as the effect of | 


this on production and the minimizing 
of accidents was fully realized. 
Steel reflectors of the R.L.M. pattern 


with glass tops were selected for use 


with 150 watt Mazda “C” lamps 
These were spaced to give a general 
illumination with an intensity of ap- 
proximately 5.75 foot candles for the 
spinning, twisting, spooling, winding. 
balling and reeling, and 4.5 foot candles 
for carding, roving, combing, etc. The | 
absence of belts and the general clean- | 
liness of this mill reacted in favor of 
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Is Your Process 


a Delicate One? 





Are you holding off on adopting a new system 
of temperature control to replace less efficient 
devices because your processes are so delicate and 
require at all times an exact degree of 
maintenance? 


heat 


If so, the Sarco Temperature Regulator will 
solve your problem. For scores of other mills are 
using the Sarco for processes exactly like your 
own. 


It can be supplied to maintain automatically any 
desired temperature to the dot, from 32° to 300° F. 


SARCO 


Temperature Regulator 





operates on gas, steam and hot-water heat. Con- 
trols temperatures of rooms, vats, kilns, sizing 
boxes, jacketed kettles, retorts, ovens, etc. 


SARCO Regulator is a rugged instrument that’s 
scot-free from involved mechanisms that tend to 
complicate or get out of order. And it works 
without need of outside motive 
power units or auxiliaries of 
any kind. It is a simple, posi- 
tive-action regulator constructed 
to resist the knocks and blows of 
long service. 


SARCO commences to save 
materials, time, labor and power 
the minute it is installed. Send 
for it on our liberal 30-day free 
trial offer. There’s no obliga- 
tion whatever if it doesn’t carry 
out your particular process 
schedules to the dot. Simply 
return the regulator. 


You'll find some interesting 
facts between the covers of 
Booklet X-69. Write for it. 


SARCO COMPANY, Inc. 


4 Park Place, New York City 


Buffalo Chicago Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


Detroit 
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This picture shows a 1058-H.P. unit at 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 













HE Connelly (patented) water tube boiler is so designed as 

to extract the most heat from the fuel, to provide for expan- 

sion and contraction, to eliminate to the highest possible 
degree all unnecessary joints, to entirely eliminate the use of 
staybolts, braces and crown bars. 






It is built in the most modern and best equipped boiler manu- 
facturing plant in America, by a firm representing 46 years of 
experience, with the result of having a mechanism that gives the 
highest daily efficiency of operation 


Write for our new Catalogue, Desk 10 


THE D. CONNELLY BOILER CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Founded in 1875 by Daniel Connelly 

















The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


~ 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 














Boston, 49 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, North American Building | 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 








CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
Derrorr, Ford Building 


CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

Tucson, AR1z., 21 South Stone Avenue 

NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, TEXas, Southern Pacific Building 
ForT WorTH, TEX., Flatiron Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 














SALT LAKE CITY Kearns Building 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sheldon Building 

LOS ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
SEATTLE, I.. C. Smith Building 

HAVANA, CuRa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

SAN JUAN, PoRTO R . Roval Bank Building 







HONOLU! H. T.. Castle & Cooke Building 
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lowed within a short time—a common occurrence in our 
business. Union Boilers have demonstrated their superior- 
ity. Note these features: ‘ 


Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 


a 


A 500 H. P. Union Water Tube 
Boiler Ready for Shipment 


The 500 H. P. “ Union” shown above gave such satisfactory 


SS 

= 

3 

= 

F results in service and in competition with other Water 
Tube Boilers of leading makers, that two re-orders fol- 
1 
2 
3 
4 

. 
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Economy—because of special design of drums, unrestricted cir- 
culating area, great inclination of tubes. 


Overload Capacity and Dry Steam—due to ample water storage 
and steam liberating surface. 


Continued Service and Low Up-Keep—due to purifier in boiler 
entirely out of path of circulation and fire, keeping injurious 
deposits away from fire plate surface. 


Corrugated Flange—takes up distortion due to unequal expan- 
sion and contraction within the boiler proper. 


Headers—have no two thicknesses of plates or rivets in the 
fire. 


Write for Catalog 


Offices and Representatives in all principal cities 


YUU U0 UNSAID LODO 


WHETHER FOR POWER, HEATING OR PROCESS WORK 


STEAM 


IS EFFICIENTLY MADE IN 


KEELER BOILERS 











ee —X = 
WATER TUBE HORIZONTAL 
LONGITUDINAL RETURN 
AND 
CROSS DRUM TUBULAR 
SHOPS AT WILLIAMSPORT, PENNA. | 
ESTABLISHED IN 1864 | 





| 

OF BOILER BUILDING i} 

56 YE R WITHOUT AN EXPLOSION | 
| 


WITHOUT A SHUTDOWN 
OFFICES AT 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA | 


PITTSBURG BUFFALO 
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the lighting and justified the use of 
somewhat lower intensities than have 
been used in some cases. 

The glass tops on these reflectors give 
a good illumination on the ceiling and 
thus add considerably to the cheerful 
appearance of the wall under artificial 
light. The control of the lighting was 
so subdivided and arranged that prac- 
tically any process could be lighted 
separately. Also the lights were divided 
into three groups across the mill in 
each section so that the center portion 
could be lighted and the spans on each 
side next to the windows allowed to 
remain unlighted. On dark days the 
middle of the mill alone might require 
light. 

An attachment circuit was provided 
with 23 receptacles for the connection 
of electric scrubbing machine, motor 
driven tools, etc. This spacing permits 
reaching any part of the mill with a 
25 foot cord and is a great convenience. 
This circuit is separate from the lighting 
circuit to permit its use at any time with- 
out burning any lamps. The receptacles 
themselves were of the plug type and 
carried in a metal holder having a 
cover so that when not in use, the recep- 
tacle was protected from lint. These 
were placed in a vertical position on 
the columns two feet from the floor. 

Pilot lights were of course provided 
on a separate circuit. Only enough of 
them were installed to enable the watch- 
man to get around comfortably. The 
lamps were without reflectors. This 
circuit also carried lights outside all 
entrances. These were arranged on 
Cutter entrance brackets with wail 
flange and acorn fixture which were 
more rugged than the ordinary goose 
neck. 

In addition to’the regular lighting 
in the elevator shaft, a circuit was car- 
ried to the elevator pent house where 
a double receptacle was installed con- 
venient to the machinery. One recep- 
tacle was arranged for an extension 
light and the other for a motor driven 
drill or other electric tool. 

Wiring Details 

Conduit wiring is always to be pre- 
ferred in mill work where its cost is 
not too great, as it is practically perma- 
nent when once properly installed, 
whereas open wiring is liable to be dis- 
arranged and also tends to collect lint, 
dirt, etc. 

Since a basement was available where 
the heavy mains could be run, it was 
possible to effect a saving by using open 
wiring for all the larger circuits and at 
the same time secure the benefits of con- 
duit wiring in the mill proper. The 
small circuits both for lighting and 
power are in conduit and a very work- 
manlike job was secured. 

The purpose of making the installa- 
tion 100 per cent. safe was kept in mind 
continually. The lighting mains were 
carried to steel panel boxes where the 
circuits were broken up and the small 
fceders carried out of these boxes. They 
contained all the larger fuses and as 
they were of stamped steel provided 
with Yale lock and key, it is impossible 
for any unauthorized person to attempt 
to renew a blown fuse. All lighting 
feeder switches are of the “safety” type 
So constructed that the switch box can- 
t be opened until the switch is open 
d no live parts are exposed. 

Most of the conduit work is in rigid 
»e but for the individual drive motors, 
he lines from the fuse box to the switch 
aid from the switch to the motor was 
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carried in flexible armored conduit. This 
permitted the circuit to be bent around | 
to suit the frame of the particular ma- | 
chine. The contractor was able to se- 
cure a job of good appearance. Flexible 
armored conduit was also used from the | 
terminal box of ceiling mounted motors | 
to the ceiling itself where connection | 
was made to rigid pipe. No oil switches | 
were mounted on the ceiling as it was) 
deemed advisable to have the switches 
either mounted on the machine or the | 
mill columns where they would be acces- 
sible for inspection and repair. 

fost of the conduit was secured to 
the mill timbers by pipe straps but an 
exception was made of the small con- 
duit for lighting branches where con- 
duit fittings were used, having cast plates 
on the back arranged to be screwed to 
the roof planking. This made a particu- 
larly permanent job. In practically all 
cases where splices or connections were 
necessary, in the wires, metal top boxs 
were used instead of conduit fittings. 
These provided more room and insured 
the electrician having space to insulate 
the joint satisfactorily. Such details are 
of minor importance, but contribute to 
making the wiring satisfactory over a 
long period of service. 

In laying out the wire sizes, an effort 
was made to use as few different sizes 
as possible and make them all not only 
standard but stock sizes. This was par- 
ticularly important at the time the in 
stallation was made, as deliveries on 
wiring material were very long 

Results Secured 

The operating results from this instal- 
lation have demonstrated that a consid- 
erable improvement has been realized 
over the four older plants of the Efird 
Mfg. Co. 

There are very few belts, and the 
large steel sash windows give splendid 
natural light. The fact that the mill is 
kept exceptionally clean and that the 
painting is better than the average con- 
tribute to this result. At night the arti- 
ficial illumination, aided by the above 
conditions, is entirely satisfactory and 
the light thrown on the gloss finish ceil- 
ing through the glass tops on the re- 
flectors is thrown back to the working 
plane. While there is no loss of effi- 
ciency, at the same time the ceiling is 
much brighter than those found in mills 
using solid top reflectors. 

The use of positive chain drive has 
resulted in uniform speeds and an in- 
crease in production estimated by the 
mill authorities at conservatively 5 per 
cent. better than would have obtained | 
with the older type of drive, using group 
motors for carding and roving and four 
frame drive on spinning and twisting. 

The quality of yarn produced by this 
mill is second to none in the country. 
The electrical installation has made at 
least a small contribution to this result. 

All the electrical apparatus in the mill 
was furnished by the General Electric 
Company. The silent chains were sup- 
plied by the Morse Chain Co. of Ithaca, 
N. Y. The conduit fittings were manu- 
factured by the Crouse-Hinds Co. of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the complete in 
stallation work and all the wiring was 
done by the Electrical Constructors Co 
of Charlotte, N. C., who are particularly 
to be commended for the care exercised 
in all details of carrying out the plans. 

Robert & Co. of Atlanta were the 
architects and engineers in charge of the 
work, including the building and textile 
machirery, as +7] as the >lectrical in- 
stallation. 
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(2) Reduce Your Fuse | 
Maintenance m= 


had the 
fusing requirements of your 

plant thoroughly analyzed to 
make sure that you are using exactly the right 
kind of fuse on each circuit from the standpoint 
of protection and safety 


Have vou ever 






Ke . 


as well as yearly cost? 


Do you realize how the wrong type of fuse in any 
given circuit not only adds greatly to your fuse expense 
but also endangers the machinery on that circuit— 
is perhaps even a menace to life and 
property. 


If you have any doubt about the fusing 
in any part of your plant—either from 
the standpoint of safety or cost—our 
Service Department can be of very prac- 
tical help to vou, 

q Without anv expense or obligation what- 


ever on your part one of our fuse engi- 
neers—either independently or in co-op- 
} eration with your own engineer—will 
gladly make a careful survey of the 
fusing requirements throughout your 
plant, and then point out how and where 
and why your vearly fuse costs can be 
reduced and the safety and efficiency of 
your plant increased. “Union” Fuses are 
made in both Renewable and Non-Re- 
newable types. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters have given both types 
their very highest approval, in all ca- 
pacities, both 250 and 600 volts. 


Sold by leading electrical jobbers and 
dealers. 


New 96-page Catalog contains many 
important fuse facts; free on request. 


The “‘UNION”’ saves more 
than ANY other renewable 
fuse. 





t. Manufacturers of Switch and Outlet 

Bores, Cut-Outs, Fuse Plugs, Auto- 
b mobile Fuses, Renewable and Non- 
N Rene wable Enclosed Fuses. 


a . \ ’ CHICAGO NEW YORK 
v 
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RENEWABLE & 
ON-RENEWABLE. 
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Tit! Hz CIMA on 
Build for the Future—Use Steel Construction 


‘CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Elevated Steel Water Tanks 





A 





Stand Pipes 
Steel Storage Tanks 
Self Supporting Steel Stacks 


All Classes Heavy Plate 
Metal Work 
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Tanks for Textile Mills 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 
bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 
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CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


PLANTS 
EASTERN—Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburgh District) 
CENTRAL— Chicago, Illinois 
CANADIAN—Bridgeburg, Ontario 


SALES OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill.: 2112 Old Colony Bldg Los Angeles, Cal.: Union Oll Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.: 3125 Hudson Term, Charlotte, N. C.: 609 Realty Bidg. 
Dallas, Tex.: 1628 Praetorian Bldg. Atlanta, Ga.: 1075 Forsyth Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal.: Call Bldg. Montreal, Quebec: 1015 Bank of 
Seattle, Wash.: L. C. Smith Bldg Toronto Bldg. = 
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Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 
with you. Write for Booklet. 


ALLL LT TULL 






REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


(BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 








BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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A 
‘‘Safeguard’’ 












Simply Turn On the Steam 


T HIS small direct-current generator driven by a De Laval velocity-stage 


Guards Your 


Operatives and You 


H & K Perforated Material makes good machine guards 
that protect the operative from disfigurement or death— 
and protect you from high indemnity insurance. 





turbine represents the maximum of simplicity in the generation of 

direct current. The turbine is adapted for high-pressure, high-tem- 
perature steam, the cast-steel steam chest being in the upper part of the 
casing, where it is removed from the bearings and oil wells. The speed 
is controlled by a compact but accurate governor operating a sliding valve, 
over-speeding being prevented by a separate trip operating a butterfly 
valve. 


For larger capacities in either AC or DC, we recommend driving the gen- 
erator through De Laval speed-reducing gears, so that the advantages of 
standard speed generators may be retained, 


Units of this kind are ideal in connection with exhaust steam heating or 
drying installations, or wherever low-pressure steam can be appli in 
manufacturing, etc. Power is thus obtained with practically no expense 
for fuel, the generating unit taking the place of a pressure-reducing valve. | 
All De Laval machinery is guaranteed as to efficiency and capacity and | 
the guarantees confirmed by test at our works, 


H & K Material means satisfaction because it combines 
a reasonable price with a good product. The material 
may easily be erected into the finest kind of machine 
guards by your own men. They save labor costs—no 
experience required. 









State your power requirements and steam conditions 
so that we may send more detailed information. 


Ask for Catalog T-47. 


e Laval 


Steam Turbine Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


There are various other uses in the mill for 
H & K Perforated Material—send for booklet 





The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 
639 North Union Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
New York, 118 Liberty Street 
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New Machinery and Processes 








Thermaload Starter 


Across-The-Line Starter with Thermal 
Limit Protection 

The load which a motor can safely 
carry is determined by the amount of 
heat which it can dissipate. It is 
this characteristic which makes it pos- 
sible for a motor to exert power far 
in excess of its continuous load capac- 


Fig. 1. 


Thermaload Starter 
in Metal Box 
ae pecan eae 
ity for short periods of time. In pro- 
tecting a motor from overload, it is 
desirable to employ a device which will 
permit the use of the most favorable 
characteristics of the motor; that is, 
permit the motor to exert as much 
power as possible without allowing it 
to overheat sufficiently to cause injury 
to the insulation. 

The Monitor Controller Co., Baltimore, 
has recently developed a thermal-limit 
starter which will allow an induction 
motor to exert six or seven times its 
normal power for a limited period, and 
at the same time will protect it from 
a prolonged overload as small as 25 
per cent. In a way this characteristic 
is simply an inverse time-limit pro- 
tection. However, this is not an ac- 
curate way of describing the perform- 
ance, because the device automatically 
takes care of changes in temperature 
so as to protect the motor under all 
conditions of operation. 

When the starter is installed in the 
same room with the motor, it auto- 
matically takes care of the change in 
load capacity of the 
motor with room 
temperature. For 
instance, it reduces 
the prolonged over- 
load capacity as the 
temperature increas- 
es, and increases said 
capacity when the 
emperature decreas- 
s, and yet it does 
1ot change appreciably the instantane- 
us load capacity of the motor. 

This new starter, Fig. 1, which has 
een named the Thermaload Starter, 
onsists of a standard Monitor type 
hree-pole magnetic contactor, and a 
1ermal-limit relay of a new type that 
as just been developed by the Moni- 
1r Controller Company. The two de- 

ces are mounted on a slate panel and 

iclosed in a metal cabinet which may 
locked or sealed. The starter is of 

\e remote-control type and is operated 
y push buttons, Fig. 2, from one or 
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Fig. 2.—Push But- 
ton Type of 
Control Station 


more points. It gives overload and 
low-voltage protection, prevents damage 
from single-phase running of poly- 
phase motors, and yet gives a full- 
current, full-voltage, full torque start. 
It is available in all sizes up to 3 H. P. 
110 volts single-phase, 5 H. P. 220 
volts single-phase, 110 volts polyphase, 
10 H. P. 440 volts single-phase, 220 
volts polyphase. All sizes are available 
in voltages up to and including 550. 
volts. 
Thermal-Limit Relay 

The novel part of this starter is 
the thermal-limit relay which consists 
essentially of two units which expand 
between a fixed support and a hinged 
contact arm, the arm being arranged 
in such a way as to multiply the mo- 
tion of the expansion units 
times at the contact. 

The full-load rating of the thermal 
element, Fig. 3, is stamped on the sheet 
insulation and all elements have the 
same mechanical dimensions. There- 
fore a relay can be changed from one 
rating to another merely by inserting the 
proper elements. Once adjusted and 
locked in place there can be no change 
due to vibration or other disturbances. 


several 











Fig. 3.—Interchangeable 
Thermal Elements 


Successive overloads are automatically 
taken care of in such a way as to 
afford the same protection to the motor 
under all conditions. 

Polyphase motors are protected from 
damage due to single-phase operation. 
There is no possibility of failure in 
this respect. Special attention is drawn 
to this feature. Once a motor has 
been disconnected by the tripping of 
the relay, either by low voltage or 
overload, it cannot be started again 
unless the start button is pressed. 

This starter is specially noteworthy 
for its low power consumption in the 
relay and in the excitation coil «f the 
contactor. The excitation of the con- 
tactor requires only 15 watts at full 
load, while the power consumption of 
the thermal elements in the relay re- 
quire only 2.14 watts each, and the 
temperature is so low that the bare 
finger can be held on the relay when it 
is at the tripping point. 

The Thermaload Starter has advan- 
tages in the large industrial plant, where 
various sizes with various operating 
requirements are concerned because the 
one type of starter will serve all the 
motors simply by _ inserting the 
proper thermal elements in the relays. 
To change from one rating to another, 
it is not necessary to make any change 


in adjustment. The substitution of the 
thermal element of proper rating is all 
that is required. 

The whole construction is extremely 
simple and all adjustments and changes 
in capacity can be made with the aid 
of a screw driver. The wiring of 
the panel is not disturbed when making 
adjustments of the relay or when in- 
specting and renewing working parts 
of the contactor. Therefore all panel 
connections are thoroughly soldered 

The electrician will appreciate the 
logical arrangement of the various ter- 
minals. The contactor construction 
provides quick accessibility of all work- 
ing parts. The contact arms which ar« 
flexibly mounted on the armature may 
be removed without tools, thus provid- 
ing for perfect inspection and easy re- 
newal of contacts. The armature itself 
is removed by withdrawing the bolt 
which forms the hinge pin, after which 
the coil may be slipped off. The ter- 
minals of the coil are attached t 
studs on the front of the panel. 

Loom Picker 
Aluminum Body; Anti-Friction Fibre 

Bearing for Spindle; Woven Lining 

A. Tolhausen, 24 Hunslet St., Fallow- 
field, Manchester, Eng., has brought out 
a new loom picker which it is claimed 
is suitable for all types of looms, al- 
though from the description it would 
seem that it was designed more es- 
pecially for box looms. The body is 
made of aluminum. At the top a short 
crossbar is provided for attachment to 
the picking band, and this crossbar is at 
right angles to the axis of the picker 
spindle, so that there is no half-twist 
in the picking band, which is thereby 
stressed equally across its full width. 

The bearing for the picker spindle 
is lined with an anti-friction fibrous 
lining, which reduces the necessity for 
oiling the picker spindle. The part of 
the picker which the shuttle strikes is 
made from a strip of narrow woven 
brake lining which is first folded into 
two equal lengths, and then the ends 


again folded inward. These doubled 
ends are splayed outward to form a 
perpendicular wedge-shaped recess in 


position to meet the tip of the shuttle 
The inventorestates that this substitutes 
an “abrasive” action in place of the 
“piercing” action between the shuttle 
tip and the picker, and thereby greatly 
increases the life of the picker block. 
The latter is held in place in the picker 
by a steel pin which passes through 
the back loop of the picker block. When 
the picker block is worn it can be re- 
moved by simply abstracting the pin, 
and a new picker block may be in- 
serted, 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
1,409,297. G. Horn, 


3RAIDING machine. 
Berlin, Germany. 

Cotton carding engines, Grating for the 
licker-in of. 1,409,627. M. Wehli, 
3asel, Switzerland. 

Cotton, Mechanism for collecting and 
condensing. 1,409,540. J. C. Garner, 
Houston, Texas. 

Cotton separator. 1,409,541. J. C. 
Garner, Houston, Texas. 

DyeINnG and bleaching. 1,409,184. J. F. 
King, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freres, yarns, fabrics, Apparatus for 
washing and treating. 1,409,271. F. L. 
Bartelt, Corston Lodge, Eng. 

Loom. 1,409,892. J. E. Clark, W. A. 
Schaffer and T. E. Clark, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Looms, Filling, clamping and parting 
means for. 1,409,134. A. E. Rhoades, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,409,- 
428. E. S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass. 

SHuttie. 1,409,793. C. K. Suydam, 
Utica, N. Y. 

SHUTTLE tension device. 1,409,705. A. 
B. Gloor, Paterson, N. J. 

TwIsTInG and like machines, Friction 
device for. 1,409,824. G. L. Brownell, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Winpinc device. 1,409,671. M. O. 
Clauss, New York, N. Y. 











| New Publications 





MANUFACTURER YEAR 
Boox, 1922; Manchester, England; 
Agents for United States; Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., New York. 
The fourth issue of this collection of 

notes, rules, tables and data prepared 

for mill owners, managers, foremen, 
etc., is considerably larger than pre- 
vious editions, nearly 100 pages having 
been added. As the statistical informa- 
tion contained in this book is well 
known to textile men, it is of more in- 
terest to mention the new features. 

The article on the sizing of cotton 

warps has been expanded to include a 
few notes on simple methods of test- 
ing sizing materials and also additional 
recipes for heavy sizing. The quanti- 
ties and leading characteristics of the 
wools in most general use are included 
in an article on wool supplies. An in- 
novation is the inclusion of notes on ball 
and roller bearings. Other important 
changes include a compilation of comb- 
ing and carbonizing tariffs; notes on 
the setting of cotton combers; an arti- 
cle on loom settings; additional matter 
on a method of calculating loom pro- 
duction; and revision of other 
important sections. 


[THe TEXTILE 


many 


TRADING WitH AsIA, by Frank R. Eld- 
ridge, Jr.; D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

Although the rather depressed posi- 
tion of export trade which exists at 
present makes any book on foreign com- 
merce of questionable immediate value, 
the importance rightly attached to a 
permanent expansion of this phase of 
our national life attaches significance 
to any authoritative volume which will 
be of use for future guidance. 

This book on Asia has been written 
by a man who, through his connection 
as chief of the Far Eastern Division 
of the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, has been 
able to obtain a first hand impression 
of conditions in those markets. It treats 
in detail the various countries in the 
Far East, tracing their history, govern- 
ment, agriculture, mining, manufactur- 
ing, credit methods, etc. Its market 
analyses are complete and valuable. 


Business Literature 





Binks’ Spray Tower; Binks’ Spray 
Equipment Co., 3114 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This is a short bulletin known as No. 
4-C, which illustrates and describes the 
sinks’ spray tower, a water cooling de- 
vice suitable for small ice machines, oil 
engines, water cooled electrical trans- 
formers and other apparatus requiring 
the cooling of small quantities of circu- 
lating water. The tower is furnished 
in various capacities. 
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PHILLIPS 
SPRING 
HAMMER 
DRILL 


The most economi- 
cal and satisfactory 
tool for drilling 
“up ” holes in con- 
crete ceilings and 
through floors, for 






Keep dust and dirt out of 
motors, generators, and 
other valuable machinery. 


expansion bolts, 
through bolts, 
pipes, wires, etc. 





Pat’d May 26, 1908 
Can be equipped to draw 
ioe dust and lint from cards, 
Reduce friction and con- slubbers, spinning frames, 
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serve power. napping machines, shearing Recommended _ espe- 










Reduce your fire risk and machines, etc. cially for industrial 

Dyehouse make healthier working plants and contrac- 
conditions. ei tors as a time and 

? ? \ttach to any light sox | money saver in drill- 

of Fog! Reduce -depreciation on Wieishe 6 lhc. ing holes for fasten- 

: Jour machinery by keeping Write for illustrated folder giving ing all kinds of 

it clean and Att. ss-saagg equipment to ceilings. 








Why permit your dye 
house to be filled with 
mist when a 


Garden City 


Vapor Absorption 
System 


va kee sooty | PCM ET NID TAT 


clear. We guarantee it. 








CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


607 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO 


























It means no dripping, 
no rotting of roof due to 
water condensation and 


Clean wholesome air, containing the proper percentage of 
humidity, conditioned to a comfortable temperature, is abso- 
lutely essential for maintaining bodily vigor at its highest pitch. 
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increased output because ‘3 * = ve ike 
- + 2 . . Y % . : y 7 
of better working condi- Xo the air hammer, is 





effective in striking a 
great number __ oof 
blows squarely on 
end of drill. At an 
easy - working speed 
will strike 1200 or 
1500 blows per min- 
ute with a two-pound 
hammer. Readily 
drills holes up to two 
inches diameter. Built 
to stand the rough 
usage common to such 
work. 


tions for employees. 
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supplies pure air by passing atmospheric air through a fine water 
spray to remove impurities and through a conditioning chamber to 
regulate temperature and humidity. Uninterrupted service is assured 


by an atomizer that 
Will Not Clog 


The Turbo-Atomizer (shown in the cir- 
cle) distributes a fine spray evenly 
throughout the spray chamber, at low 
water pressure. Impurities washed out 
of the air will not clog it, as the small 
est water passage is %"’ in diameter, It 
fits any air washer and is 


== ( an ideal unit for replacing 
SS \ h) fine orifice systems. 
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We also specialize in 
Tenter Frame Drying 
Systems — most efficient 
drying for least money. 
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“A fan or blower 


for every purpose” = | 4 _. 


Garden City Fan Co. 


Established 1879 
McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago - - MII. 


COCHRAN 2 WRIGHTSON 
47 West 34th Street 
New York City 
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Adopted and in use by 
practically all Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Com 
panies. TH et 
DRILL MORE 
HOLFS THAN 
ANYBODY. 





WRITE FOR FREE 
BULLETIN TODAY 
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PHILLIPS DRILL CO. 
Not Ine. 


Sole Manufacturer 
1537 Cortland Street 
Chicago, Il. 


i Successors to Daugherty-Smith- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








Lime Wash for Kiers 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please give me a good recipe for 
whitewashing high pressure kiers? We have 
been having trouble with the kiers sweating, 
and whitewash will not dry from Saturday 
until Monday. Is there anything we can use 
to mix with lime to make same dry? I will 
appreciate any information you can give me 
in regard to this matter. (4446) 


The inquirer must have some leaky 
valves in his kiers. If he will white- 
wash them as soon as they are emptied, 
the heat that is retained in the plates 
will be sufficient to dry out the lime 
wash unless there is evaporation of 
steam from leaky valves. The writer 
would prefer to use the lime wash alone, 
and if the inquirer makes a nice creamy 
wash it should dry without any artificial 
heat. If anything is added the writer 
would advise about one-quarter of a 
pound of alum. Dissolve it in warm water 
and add it to each pailful of lime wash. 

The writer was advised at one time 
to use a little Portland cement in the 
‘wash to form a hard coat and surface 
on the kiers, but had to discontinue the 
mse of it as we had trouble with stains. 
We have never found that it made any 
difference whether the coat dried or 
not. When we have been pressed for 
time we have had a man washing the 
sides of a kier as the cloth was running 
in. It forms a better coat and will prob- 
ably last longer when it is allowed to 
get thoroughly dry, however. The 
writer would rather run the goods in 
the kier with the lime wash still wet 
than to introduce any other dope into 
the mixture. There is less danger of 
trouble where the lime is used alone. 


The inquirer should look to his 
valves, also drain off the refuse liquor 
under the gratings of the kiers. Then 
the lime wash should dry out as quickly 
as he can put it on. 


Removing Paint from Wool 
Technical Editor: 

Would you be so kind as to give me some 
information concerning a commercial method 
for removing paint from wool? Some west- 
ern wools are being branded with paint or 
pitch and unless carefully sorted at consid- 
erable expense this wool is unsatisfactory for 
use in white goods. The heat of the fulling 
mill and wash box often causes the small 
paint spots to spread over the goods, spotting 
thei. (4434) 


The economical removal of dried 
paint stains from loose wool is rather 
difficult, especially when the conditions 
do not permit adding much to the cost. 
Paint removers based upon the use of 
benzol are quite common, and no doubt 
could be made use of, but to do so 
under the most favorable conditions re- 
quires that the benzol be recovered and 
used over again. Soaking the wool in 
a mixture of benzol and turpentine will 
also loosen. the paint, and prepare it 
for a subsequent scouring out with soap. 
In this problem, the utility of any 
process depends much upon how large 
a quantity of wool there is to handle. 
If it only is a small lot, or occasional 
small lots, steeping in a vat with benzol 
and turpentine will do the work, but the 
cost will be rather high. With large 
lots the use of benzol or one of the 
commercial paint removers that can be 
recovered by distillation with steam, 
would permit an economical basis. 





Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


TEXTILE WORLD. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line. Inquiries pertaining to 


textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate 


discussion on the views expressed. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 


the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


Dyeing Cotton Cord 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you under separate cover 
samples of two grades of cotton cord before 
and after dyeing. 
liminary 


This cord receives no pre- 
treatment before dyeing. Both 
samples were dyed with a direct fast yellow, 
using one pound to every 100 pounds of cord 
The dyeing was done in a vat, the water 
being heated and dye and phosphate of soda 
added just before the water came to a boil 
The goods were then entered and left for 
one hour, after which they were removed 
from the dye bath and put in a dry kiln to 
dry. The low grade cotton comes through 
much lighter in shade and with a very dull 
appearance. The dye does not penetrate 
much below the surface of the cord, but this 
seems to be an advantage as the surface 
color is all that is desired, and the amount 
of dye required is therefore much less than 
if thorough penetration was obtained. It is 
not desirable to give the goods any prelim 
inary treatment if satisfactory results can 
be obtained without it. 

1. Can the shade of a low grade cotton 
be brought up to that of the good grade of 
cord by using the same amount of dye and 
securing best exhaustion of the dye bath by 
the addition of suitable salts? 

2. Can the color be improved by increas- 
ing the amount of dye used? 

3. Would a surface bleach, produced by 
a short treatment in some bleaching solution 
help to produce a brighter color on the low 
grade cotton? 

This cord must be handled as economically 
as possible and unless the low grade stock 
can be dyed to have the same color and 
luster as the good grade of cotton at a low 
cost, it will be more economical to use the 
better grade of cord. Any information which 
you can give us as to how this may be ac- 
complished will be appreciated. (4440) 


1. The low grade cotton cannot be 
brought up to the same degree of clear- 
ness as the better grade. Comparison 
of the two samples shows that the low 
grade cord is made of a much poorer 
stock. Greater exhaustion of the bath 
will not improve the shade, but a fuller 
shade might be obtained by adding a 
small amount of direct orange to the 
yellow. This, however, will not offset 
the dullness of the low grade cord. 


2. The shade can only be improved 
by modifying it in accordance with the 
suggestion given above. 

3. <A preliminary bleaching of the 
cord might solve the defficulty, but in 
carrying it out, it will be absolutely nec- 
essary thoroughly to wash the cord 
afterward, in order to remove the last 
traces of bleaching chemicals; other- 
wise there may be a subsequent action 
on the dye. 

Appreciating the fact that the cord 
must be handled economically, yet that 
good results are desired, the dyer should 
make use of such expedients as soluble 
oli to aid in clearing up the causes of 
the dullness, if possible. 


Machines for Infants’ Fine Socks 
Technical Editor: 

We are making infants’ silk socks using 
Banner machines as follows: 2% cylinder, 
130 needles; 2% cylinder, 142 needles; 2% 


cylinder, 154 needles; 3 cylinder 
48 gauge machines, needles with 54 hook 
We are getting out a fairly fine sock in sizes 
4% to 8 but not quite as fine as we would 
like We are about to buy additional ma 
chinery and think that if we 


maximum amount of needles to 


specify th 


each cylinder 


the results would be as wanted What 
would you suggest? We are able to s*cur 
the highest market prices so we want to 
make the highest quality product (4444) 


If you care to use finer gauge ma- 
chines, you could use the following: 
2% inch, 134 needle 
2% inch, 148 needle 
234 inch, 164 needle 
3 in h, 178 needle 
all 54 gauge. This would be about 18.5 
needles to the inch 

On a still finer gauge we might sug 
gest that following: 

2% inch, 142 needles 

2% inch, 158 needles 

23% inch, 174 needles 

3 inch, 190 needles 
all 54 gauge. This would be an average 
of about 20 needles to the inch. 

The Hemphill Co., manufacturers of 
Banner machines, consider that 54 gaug« 
machines, using 18 to 20 needles to the 
inch are somewhat too fine for ma- 
chines of the sizes you have given. We 
might say that the sizes and number of 
needles as given in the inquiry are very 
popular machines. 


Hosiery Terms 
Technical Editor: 

I wish you would kindly explain what 
meant by the following terms pertaining to 
hosiery: Fashioned; Full-Fashiopned; Heather 
Hose; Combed Maco Yarn; 
Self-Cloxed; Split Foot 


Hand Cloxed; 
(4425) 


Fashioned: Hosiery partially fash 
ioned by variation in the length of the 
stitch. Another grade is made by tail- 
oring and seaming. A fair shape is 
also obtained by the method 
Knit on seamless 
machines. 

Full-Fashioned: Hosiery knit flat and 
of practically uniform stitch, the cor 
rect shape being obtained by narrow- 
ing at proper intervals. Knit on flat 
bars in full-fashioned machines. 

Heather Hose: Knit with mixed col 
ors, such as are supposed to be found 
in Scotch heather. 

Combed Maco Yarn: Puri 
Egyptian cotton yarn in the 
ture of which the comber 


Burson 
round cylinders or 


uncolored 
manufac- 
is employed 


Named for Maco Bey, an Egyptian 
planter. 
Hand Cloxed: Hand_ embroidered, 


usually on the sides of the legs. 

Self-Cloxed: Vertical stripes put in 
during the knitting and the arrow heads 
put in at the top by a 
chine or by hand 

Split Foot: The foot made of two 
different kinds of yarn; the instep 
usually of the body color of the stock- 
ing and the sole of another color. Hose 
are sometimes made with a better yarn 


separate ma- 


of the same color in the sole and the 
best wearing silks have silk insteps and 
mercerized high 
Silk Stocking Damaged in Knitting 


Technical Editor: 
I am submitting a stocking 


soles of gerade 


Varn. 


ur in 
spection and would beg to be advised as te 
whether this is a mechanical def m the 


part of the hosiery machine whether in 


our judgment the yarn fron which the 
stock is Knitted is at fault vay ? I 
am anxious to right this matter if it is in 
my power to do so, but upon examin- 
ation, as only a practical silk man, I fail te 
see any defect with the yarr so I beg te 
submit same to a more professional analysts 


Any information you may be able to give me 


along these lines will be greatly appreciated 
by the writer. (4426) 
We find that the silk is bad 
aged. Every liitle way on more 
strands is cut or broke We think 
you will be able to find a rough guide 
on the knitting machine, or a screw or 
projection against which the yarn is bal 
looning. The great variation in the 
length of the stitches indicates som« 
thing of this kind in the knitting 


Yarns for Wool Half Hose 
Technical Editor: 

I want some information concerning the 
manufacture of wool half hose on an 88-needle 


y dam 


4-inch cylinder machine. That is, I want te 
know what size yarn should be used to make 
a 2% pound sock (per dozen) and what size 
yarn should be used for splicing heel and: 
toe. The manufacturer of this machine says 
I should run 110 grain wool to obtain this 
result, but I don’t know what he is talking 
about when he says 110 grains (4419) 


The grains given are no doubt the 
weight of 25 yards of yarn. If your 
machine is a plain knitting machine it 
has been our experience that the heels 
and toes are usually small because there 
are so few needles in the cylinder. To 
help to overcome this trouble we would 
recommend a heavy splicing, and a 
stitch a little longer than is ordinarily 
used. We think 20s cotton would be 
about right, but much depends upon the 
way the machine is set. 


Unevenly Dyed Jersey Cloth 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample piece of some 
knitted jersey cloth, which we have great 
trouble in dyeing evenly. As you will notice 
on investigation there seems to be a striped 
effect on the cloth as though some of the 
threads were not dyed. Could you give us 
any idea as to what might be the cause of 
this effect and how to eliminate it? (4441) 



















The streaks in this sample appear to 
xe due to unevenness in the yarn, al- 
though the uniformity of the width of 
the runs seems to point to possible 
irregularity in the operation of the knit- 
ting machine. Careful examination of 
the lighter colored threads shows that 
they are dyed identically the same shade 
as the apparently fuller shades, and 
this leads to the belief that the trouble 
is with the yarn and not with the dye- 
ing. 
Knitted Tweed 
Technical Editor: 
We are enclosing a small sample of knit 
goods called knitted tweed. Will you kindly 
inform us how this cloth is knitted and what 
machines can be obtained to do this work? 
(4424) 
This cloth was made from a woolen 
yarn on a circular spring needle ma- 
chine. 


} 
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LANE CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPER 


Combining utmost strength and durability with 
perfect protection to contents. 


Made of extra quality Lane-woven Canvas, on 
the Lane Patented Indestructible Spring Steel 


Frame. 


Prices quoted on request 


Are You Giving Your 
Employes Music? 


AT A CHICAGO PACKING HOUSE — 


an observer will notice that the employes, after 
spending their luncheon period enjoying the 
music of the Lyon & Healy Solo-Expression 
Electric Player, return to their duties greatly 
refreshed both physically and mentally. 

This means greater and better production for the balance 
of the day. And one will also be impressed with the reliability 
of the instrument. It’s on the job — always. 


Mr. Employer 


To organize an orchestra or band may be out of the question, 
BUT, is there one good reason why you can't install a player 
in the recreation or lunch room? 

Let them dance or sing or just sit and listea during all 
rest periods. Strengthened morale will greatly repay you. 


The Solo-Expression is fool-proof! Just put it in, and for- 


get about it [unless you, too, like music}. It can be installed 
in your recreation room on one of two plans. May we send 
you literature describing the instrument and explaining 
the plans fully? 


LYON<& HEALY 


verything Kaowen i 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








W. T. LANE & BROTHERS—Manufacturers—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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OUR CHALLENGE 


The Yarnometer is more positive than any other device ever 
put on the market. It will take out imperfections that other 
appliances pass. Yarn which has passed through the Yarnometer 
is so clean that no other device is able to detect any imperfections. 


























Manufactured by 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Sold by JAMES SPEED & COMPANY 


430 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


179 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Mill News 





NEW MILLS 


Cotton 


MontcoMery, ALA. Plans have been 
made tentatively to build a dyehouse 
and shirt factory in connection with the 
cotton mill to be built at the Alabama 
State Penitentiary under the supervi- 
sion of the State Board of Control. J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C., 
and Dallas, Tex., are the architects 
.and engineers for the cotton mill, plans 
for which were recently announced. 

3ALTIMORE, Mp. Nathaniel W. Har- 
rison and associates plan organization 
of company for manufacturing cotton 
sheeting and other similar cotton prod- 
ucts. 

New Beprorp, Mass. Robert Methle, 
former superintendent of the Lorraine 
Mfg. Co., has leased the building and 
property of R. A. Sherman Sons in 
this city, with a view to entering busi- 
ness for himself. He is planning to 
install 50 looms for the manufacture 
of cotton shirtings. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Ralph Hirsh is 
reported to have withdrawn from the 
Zenith Mills, curtains and draperies, 
2nd and Allegheny avenue, and with 
his son, S. Hirsh, has started a plant, 
2720 N. Hope street, for the manufac- 
ture of upholstery fabrics. 





Wool 

* Mito, Me. The Milo Textile Mills, 
spinners of worsted yarns, report that 
their new plant will probably be in 
readiness to begin operations about 
May 1. At that time about 2,000 spin- 
dles will be in position. It is the plan 
of the company to add 2,000 more spin- 
dles about the middle of 1923. The 
officers of the concern are as follows: 


W. P. Newman, president; W. H. 
Dutch, vice-president; .W. S. Owen, 
treasurer; Joseph Talbot, superin- 
tendent. 

Knit 


* NortH Carver, Mass. S. L. Baker 
is completing plans and will soon take 
bids for the construction of a new two- 
story knitting mill and dye works on 
local site. 

GuLoversviLLE, N. Y. The Kathan 
Hosiery Co. has been formed here to 
manufacture hosiery and other knit 
goods. Mrs. Ruth A. Kathan is the 
principal stockholder in the new com- 
pany. A. J. Wilson will be associated 
with the company as general manager. 

*ScHenectapy, N. Y. The Grace 
2Glove Co., Inc., recently incorporated 
as noted, to manufacture hosiery and 
gloves, has leased quarters at 137 Jay 
street. The company has _ installed 
modern equipment and will begin opera- 
tions during the coming week. 

Soutumont, N. C. C. M. Peeler, a 
lumber dealer of this place,*is consid- 
ering the proposition of establishing a 
hosiery mill. The size of the plant 
under consideration is one of 15 or 20 
machines. 

LanspALE, Pa. A new corporation, 
with Herman S. Voss, of New Britain, 
Conn., as its president, has purchased 
a site and will erect a new hosiery 
mill in Lansdale. It will be the third 
plant of its kind in this town. 

Perxasigz, Pa. S. M. Schwenck has 
plans under way and will soon take 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


bids on a new two-story knitting mill, 
50 x 100 ft., estimated to cost about 
$37,000, including equipment. J. S. 
Landis, Souderton, Pa., is architect. 


* PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Richard Schlet- 
ter is planning for the installation of 
equipment, including hosiery machines, 
spoolers, winders, etc., in the portion 
of the mill at Kensington and M 
streets, recently mentioned as leased 
for a hosiery plant. 


* Royersrorp, Pa. The Elita Knit- 
ting Mills, Main street, have completed 
plans and will break ground at once 
for the construction of a new three- | 
story mill, 40 x 82 ft. at South and 
Madison streets, Pottstown, Pa. J.| 
Vincent Poley, 162 Second avenue, | 
Royersford, is architect. A. A. Mur- 


ray is president. | 


ScraNnTon, Pa. Reports current here | 
state that Percy Minor is erecting a 
new knitting mill at Waymart, Pa. 


Burrorp, Ont., CANADA. The Paris 
Knitting Co. will soon commence the | 
installation of machinery in the local 
mill building, recently acquired, for the | 
manufacture of hosiery. The installa- 
tion will cost about $30,000. 





Silk 
~ ? ° | 
SEATTLE, WASH. The Industrial De- | 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 





is in negotiation with a silk company, | The DeVilbiss Mfg Co 


whose name is temporarily withheld, 
for the establishment of a new local 
plant estimated to cost about $500,000, 
with machinery. The initial installation 
will comprise about 120 looms. 


Miscellaneous 


*SaLeM, Ore. The Willamette Val- 
ley Flax & Hemp Corp., 407 Masonic 
Temple, Salem, capitalized for $100,000, 
has bought a small plant at Turner, 
Ore., which will be remodeled and en- 
larged, and will erect a plant at Rick- 
real, Ore., in the near future. The 
concern will manufacture fibre and tow. 
It is backed, as noted previously, by 
the Willamette Valley Flax & Hemp 
Growers’ Association. Geo. W. Eyre is 
president, A. C. Bohrnstedt is treas- 
urer, and Robert Crawford is superin- 
tendent. The plants will use hydro- 
electric power. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Cotton 

*San Francisco, Cat. The Pacific 
Embroidery Co. has construction under 
way on its new two-story brick and 
steel mill, at Mission and Thirteenth | 
streets, to cost about $50,000. A. Bur- 
gren, 110 Setter Street, is architect. 


Linpa.e, GA. The Massachusetts Cot- 
ton Mills has completed the installation | 
of a new electric generating plant. It is 
understood that an additional unit will | 
be added before long. 





*CuHicaco, Itt. The Recksteiner Em- | 
broidery Co., 4743 Bernard Street, has | 
commenced excavations for its proposed | 
new two-story plant, 25x125 feet, at 
4949-57 North Crawford Avenue, esti- | 
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ah “is agate oS _ Sam 
of Your Mill Painti 


can be done with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


Painting the interior with light-reflecting paint or protecting 
outside walls and roofs against the elements—these are the mill 
painting jobs that must be done to stimulate production and to 
save property. These are the mill painting jobs that will pay 
an appreciably larger return on the investment if done the 
modern, improved way. 


Spray-painting is 4 to 5 times faster than hand-brushing, and 
insures a more thorough, more uniform and longer lasting coat- 
ing. Complete and interesting particulars will be gladly 


submitted. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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3672 
Detroit Ave. 


Vulkite Liquid Roof Cement 
Makes Old Roofs New 


—and makes them better and cheaper than if you 
relayed the whole roof. Vulkite stops every leak in 


any kind of roof, whether it is tin, slag, composition, 
felt, or shingle. 


VULKITE PLASTIC ROOFING CEMENT is an elastic 
waterproof preparation that outlasts the roof itself. It never 
gets hard, cracks or peels off. A package on hand at all times 
is insurance against damage to stock and fixtures caused by 
leaks in skylights, ventilators, etc. 


Vulkite Roof, Iron and Bridge Paint is best for all exterior 
metal surfaces and composition felt and paper roofs. 


All Vulkite Products are waterproof and 
impervious to acid or gas fumes as well 
as to atmospheric and weather conditions. 


L. D. JOHNSON 


Estab. 


1405-1407 W. Cary St. 


Richmond, Virginia 































ENGINEERING SERVICE DIRECTORY 


What about the Electrical i 
Equipment of your Textile | 
Plant? 


Is it operating satisfactorily? 


Power and Profit | Does it need renewing? 


Do your electrical machines need over- 


Industry’s very life depends primarily upon the hauling? 

generation, distribution and application of Are you using the proper electrical 
power. Power is the very heart of Production. equipment? 

Does yours function properly? Do you require any electric motors? 


- Do you have your plant regularly in- 
We have specialized for nearly a quarter century spected by an electrical efficiency 
in economical design and efficient operation of : engineer? 
power plants. Our engineers by their broad ex- 


perience and independent viewpoint have often We are Sales Agents for a highly efficient 
lowered manufacturing costs for clients by im- line of motors that will correct the power 
proving their power system. | factor of your plant. 


An interview involves no obligation. A consultation involves no obligation. 


CHARLES H. TENNEY & CO. | JOS. T. FEWKES & CO., Inc. 
eae “Electrical Efficiency Engineers 
Engi neers 137-139 NORTH TWELFTH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bell Phone - Walnut 3745 Night Calls 
Keystone Phone, Race 5653 Bell Phone, Diamond 2578-W 


201 Devonshire St. Boston 








Naas PLLA 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


1896 Appraisals and Valuations for 1920 = F 
Financing, Accounting, Cost Finding, Insurance and Taxation Purposes 


MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA 
AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


NEW PROCESSES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


HDT 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 320 Broadway 


Textile Engineer New York City 


EADIE, FREUND & CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS—DESIGN 


HANH 


Industrial Equipment—Power Plants—Heating & Ventilating 
7 WEST 45th STREET as a rT] tt Ty NEW YORK CITY 
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Thomas B. Gwynne rAX RETURNS Amended. 
Keep Tabs on Your P rofits y DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised 
It is easy when you know how. Here is what FACTORY ACCOUNTING seaeeeees cee “x4 
one satisfied client writes: “The installation 2 Rector St. N. Y. City CosT SYSTEMS ed a 
of your simple, effective cost system has proven =inintien — 
of great value to us.” 
Send for Booklet: “ Practical Sim- ° ° 
pliotty in Teatile Cost Methods.’ P. H. McGIEHAN Textile Engineer 
Fall River RALPH E. LOPER & CO. Mass. Specializing in : | 
Textile Production Engineers Specialists in Cost Methods Printing Installations and Equipment : 
149 Broadway, New York 4 








N. J. NEALL — Consulting Engineer 


Advice and Reports on 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
12 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


TEXTILE PLANT VALUATIONS 


MADE BY.QUALIFIED EXPERTS 


STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Branches all principal cities 90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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CLOSET 


The most dur- 
able and _  eco- 
nomical water 
closet for mill 
villages. 












Over 300,000 in 
use in all cli- 
mates. 


Requires no pit. 
Simplest water 
closet made. 


No. 





ULL) 


VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


t 


AUT ada 


Has 
plest and most 
durable 
ever put on 


the sim- 


HU a 


valve 


a water closet. 
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‘JOSEPH A. VOGELCO.| 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Tenement 


FROST- PROOF! 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


mated to cost about $75,000. Erection of 
superstructures will be commenced at an 
early date. 


Apams, Mass. Bids have closed for 
a new mill for the Berkshire Cotton 
Mfg. Co., from plans prepared by F. P 
Sheldon & Sons, Providence, R. I., mill 
engineers. 


JeFFErRSON, Mass. The Jefferson Mfg. 
Co. is to build a new office building ad- 
joining its Eagle Lake mill. It will be 
of brick construction, one story and 
basement, 40 by 60 feet. The L. W. 
Briggs Co. of Worcester, Mass., are the 
architects. 

Orrer River, Mass. The recently in- 
corporated Consolidated Braiding Co. 
has purchased the mill of the Otter 
River Yarn Co., where it will do busi- 
ness as the Otter River Braid Co. The 
machinery in the mill has been sold to 
M. J. Keating of Newton, Mass., and is 
being moved away to make room for the 
installation of new machinery. 

Taunton, Mass. The Taunton River 
Mills are to erect a brick, one-story ad- 
dition to their mills on Wales Street, in 
which 100 looms are to be installed. 


*Beverty, N. J. The Beverly Textile 
Mills of the John A. Bidwell Co. are 
completing plans, and will soon take bids 
for the construction of the two-story 
addition, 40x100 feet, estimated to cost 
approximately $40,000. 

Buruiincton, N.C. It is reported that 
the Aurora Cotton Mills are planning 
an addition to their dyehouse. 

Gastonia, N. C. Trenton Cotton 
Mills have had plans completed for an 
addition to their spinning department, 
comprising about 7,500 square feet. J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C., 
and Dallas, Texas, are the architects and 
engineers. 

SHELBY, N.C. Lily Mill & Power Co. 
will erect an 80x82 ft. one-story and 
basement extension to its mill. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., architects and 
engineers of Charlotte, N. C., have 
called for bids on the construction work 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The United 
Tapestry Mills, Inc., Front and Oxford 
streets, has secured the two-story build- 
ing at 2046-78 East Erie Avenue, for a 
consideration of $50,000, and will oc- 
cupy the mill. At last report the con- 
cern was operating 16 looms. 

*WesTERLY, R. I. The Westerly Tex- 
tile Co. has awarded the contract to 
Nichols & Green of New Haven, Conn., 
for the construction of a brick, five- 
story, 25x50 ft. addition to its mill, 
which will be a connecting building be- 
tween two existing buildings. Charles 
T. }fain of Boston, Mass., is the engi- 
neer. 

Great Fatts, S. C. Republic Cotton 
Mills will erect a warehouse containing 
two compartments and covering about 
10,000 square feet. The building will be 
of standard mill construction. Plans 
have been prepared by J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., architects and engineers of Green- 
ville, S. C., and Dallas, Texas. 

San Satvapor, CENTRAL AMER. Sal- 
omon Safie & Hnos of San Salvador, 
proprietors of a knitting plant and a 
cotton goods mill, are making plans 
for the enlargement of both of these 
concerns. 


Wool 

* THOMPSONVILLE, Conn. The addi- 
tion previously noted as planned for 
the housing of 50 looms, is now under 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Stop that Hot 
Weather Slump Now! 


MFG.CO, 
TX 


The R-S Fountain is a big 
factor in production when 
the hot season comes. It 


offers the operative an ever 


ready, convenient supply 


of cool, refreshing 


—and it is 


water 
abs lutely 
sanitary. 


The 
R-S Fountain makes it im- 
possible for the 


slant stream of the 
water to 
fall back on the jet. The 
design of the jet prevents 
lip contact. 


There are no germs in the 
water you drink 
R-S Fountain. 


from an 


Send for Folder 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


Milwaukee 


Keep the “Human” 


in Condition 


The Human Machine is far 


delicate and sensitive 


more 
than any mo- 


tor of iron and steel. Let your 


motors run hot and you soon burn 


out their bearings and wreck them 


It is as certain that you are not go- 
ing to get the most out of your 
operatives on a hot sultry July dey 
if you haven't provided them with 
an adequate supply of good chilled 
water. 


The Practicool Fountain affords the 
operator a constant supply of 
water. Our own patented 
ator” chills the 
the greatest 
B.T.U 
as the coolerator is beneath the ice 
at all cold 
downward the coolerator at 
is kept cold and chills the 
50°. 


cool 
“ Cooler- 
water and secures 
efficiency ~ of 
. in the ice. 


every 
There is no waste, 
times and as travels 
all times 
water to 


drinking 
touch it with his lips. It 
with Bubbler. 


The design of the 


Angle Stream 


jet makes it impossible 
is absolutely 


Wisconsin 





Miachine 


Model No. 


Here is how the 
COOLERATOR 
makes every bit of 
ice count 


drinker to 
furnished 


for the 


sanitary. Can also be 


Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Drinking Fountains in the World 
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LEWELLEN 


— SELF-OILING TRANSMISSION 


Speed 


Transmission 


LISTEN TO THIS: 


candidly we feel that we have never installed any- 
thing for efficiency in our mills which equals ‘THE 
REEVES’ Transmission. The fact of the matter is we 
wouldn’t sell it for $5,000 if we could not get another 
one. We have actually increased our production in our 
winding department of about 170 Ibs. per week.” 


LIBERTY THROWING CO., Nanticoke, Pa. 





SPECIFICATIONS 


One—Two keys full length of shaft between boxes. 
Two—Extra long disc hubs. 
Three—Yokes and thrust bearings mounted on disc hubs. 
Four—Patented lever and link action which eliminates side 
friction on yokes. 
Five—Improved belt. 
Six—All bearings, INCLUDING THE THRUST BEAR- 
INGS, self-oiling. 
The oiling is entirely automatic, any excess oil being re- 
turned to the reservoirs and again circulated through the 
bearings. 


Here is what it means: 
\n increased poundage of thrown silk of about 7 to 
12% per week. 
\ saving in labor of about $50.00 per weck. 
\ll of this based on 20,000 spindle mill with one small 
REEVES Transmission, 
If not Reeves equipped figure this out in your own case on an annual 
basis and see what a small fortune you are losing in dividend. 


Send for Bulletin No. 122 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Send for New 52-Page Catalog, T-29 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus. 
Eastern Representatives 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Watkins Engineering Supply Co., 177 High Street, Boston 








Indiana 
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Cullman Sprockets 


—=STOCK AND TO ORDER 









E NMA 


FOOTE 


SPUR GEAR 
and 
WORM GEAR 


SPEED 
REDUCERS 


FOOTE SPEED REDUCERS pro- 
vide a means of reducing electric motor 
speeds. They eliminate troubles caused 
by dust, dirt and grit—cut down main- 
tenance cost—enable you to get reduc- 
tions at places inaccessible to belting 
and chain drives. 
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MUA 


Diamond, Whitney, Bald- 
win, Duckworth and 
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A 
Coventry Chains, Block, 
Roller and High Speed 


Silent types on hand. 


ell us your problems and let our engi- 
neers show you how FOOTE SPEED 
TRANSFORMERS will provide 
grcater convenience and cut costs. 
FOOTE BROS. 
GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
Mfrs. of Rawhide and Bakelite Pinions and Cut 


Gears of All Kinds Special Machinery Made to 


Order—Submit Your Blucprints 


249.259 N. Curtis St. Chicago, U. S. A. 


MM cc eV: 


Catalog 


CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 


1360 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


22 
. - | construction at the Bigelow-Hartford 
4 = |Carpet Co. here. It will be of brick 
: | =|and structural steel construction, one- Fl 
i } Ti B i | story and basement, 115 x 85 ft. It is oors 
F Ss HE EST Hm 6| being done by the company’s organi- f S * / 
e zation. or CTrvice e 
4 * THOMPSONVILLE, Conn. Bids closed 
A 4 this week for the general contract for 
house or mill, Maple |the Talbot Mills. Lockwood, Greene & 
OL, 


un 





the erection of 40 two-family houses to 
Te aeeeeiads SURE seek for te Here are the floors that serve long 
ee eee f a and well under the most difficult 
ere ar usage uts : i Ww e O < e co ction, Tw anc ° —— e 
. ge Pp m™ | one-half stories high each and approxi- mill conditions—hardwood floors ot 
test,—in factory, ware- BittericA, Mass. Plans have been M: ‘ RB i . ae S* : 
fm §6| figured for a new brick weave shed for 4 ap C, eecn and Bire h. 
i j o | Co. of Boston are the gineers. 6 OS 2 ” 
— is always pref ne gs Chief Brand” Hardwoods are al- 
erable. “la ein ina alas alas teats situa , 
| & Sons of Lawrence, Mass. have been ways well selected and_ honestly 
, F given the general contract to make ex- " Ni. eee ee . : : 
Write us today for full tensive mill additions and alterations graded. [hey are far superior to 
information as to sizes. by the Hayward Woolen Co., from artificial materials tor industrial 
; : plans made by Charles T. Main of Bos- oe 
and grades, also deliv- ff | ton, mill engineer. The additions will purposes. 
ered prices in any quan- H include a one-story, 125 x 50 ft. dye 


house, a two-story, 90 x 70 ft. weaving 


tity, anywhere. and picker building, and a three-story, 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. 
60 x 70 ft. dryer room. All will be of Grayling, Michigan 
brick, mill construction. 


s = . Carolina Representative 
FARNUMSVILLE, Mass The Wuska f 


E BARTHOLOMEW — a, a aes. -— contract GENERAL MILL SUPPLY CO. 
ee to e erection of two ur-tenement 


HARDWOOD houses for their employes on ee ne 105 Latta Areade Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


street. 


COMPANY HoLyokE, Mass. German a Mills, 


: 66 ” 
- . : I oO oke : tac fers oO} vorsteds 
| 4050 Princeton Avenue. J [i=!ois, mansiacturers oi vorstedss HY) “CHIEF BRAND” HARDWOODS. 
CHICAGO H lave prepares plans tor a one-story 
m@ | brick building costing $1,000, to be used 


tor storage. 





Oxrorp, Mass. Andrew Howarth & 
Son are installing a 40,000 gallon tank 


at their woolen mill which will supply 
as water for the newly-installed sprinkler 
system containing over 400 sprinklers. 


| ™*WestFIELD, Mass. Ground has 
Operators been broken by the Abbot Worsted Co. oe 99 
| tor its new mill building previously 
We manufacture Sash 


mentioned as planned. Casper Ranger 


Co., Holyoke, has the contract. Charles 
} Operators of both the T. Main, Boston, is the architect-engi- MAPLE FLOORING 
tension and torsion neer. It is stated that about 100 more 
tvpes. operatives will be employed when the 
YP addition is completed. The new build- 
Let us quote you on ing will house the carding, combing The Product of 


° and spinning departments. Plans are 
your requirements. being laid for additional operatives 


> houses near the mill. 
The G. Drouve Co. 


Bounp Brook, N. J. Joseph Apple- 
Bridgeport, Conn yard, who has been operating a plant 
: . 2 


of fancy wool tweeds at North An- 
dover, Mass., is moving the location ot 





Michigan Hard Rock Maple 





The Hard Maple from this section 





fee enterprise - 9 —o om this excels the product from any other local- 
(G it ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
= | *AmstTerRDAM, N. Y. Rapid prog- 


the greatest durability and finest ap- 


, Li | ee “o oa pearance. The well known wearing 
Dio Supp aa ee | Sanford & Sons. Inc., at Brookside qualities of Hard Maple have made this 


| Ave. and Prospect St. The steel work 
| was completed last week and on Mon- 


wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 
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gi- TOOLS “». INDUSTRIAL ae aoe — — — 
ne NT cordli g C ese expect ons 2 
- " EQULPME ° new mill will be completed well within O ili . bl : 
ide I can take eare of your the contract date. ur fac ules enable us to give 
every need from my rge Currton Heicuts, Pa. The Kent Mfg. prompt service on large quantities 
and well assorted stocle of Co. has commenced the erection of a 
g light and heavy hardware. new woolen mill, 54 x 120 ft., estimated 
4 Rock bottom riges-efficient, to cost about $100,000. 
Cut 3 service — pron) deliveries. *PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The new mill of 
+ 2 eee i: teleang, Malet Gs, elles: and THE BIGELOW-COOPER CO. 
* A7o pages of useful information. ee manele, a ae . ese BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
,_ A. = HENRY FRANK JR. oun d venue ant orr otreet, g un 
: for which will soon be broken, will con- 
mm 372-380 Hudson St.-New York City, : 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Drive Showing 
Shock-Absorbing 


Spr chet 





Textile Power 
Transmission 


textile industry welcomes® the 9 
r transmission that gives a oth, even 

And American Chains give 

power transmission. The 

No Slippage.” Then on top of 

e most efficient form 

transmissio1 \merican 3 


of power 
transmit be- 
c of the power applied. Let 
onsult with you. 


Chains 
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- 
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— #alrereka — 


A Special Process Belting 


Water, Steam and Weather Proof 
Looks and Works Better Than Leather 


ti 


Wy 
(Oe pebedet tt) 


Indianapolis, T 
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Positively Ropers aN Runs 

will not oO smoothly : 

shrink or eu ao SSB noiselessly | 
slip — which IF and 5 
means added Siraight : 


efficiency 





Made in Thicknesses to Correspond with Leather 


Increases Efficiency Five Per Cent 
No Laps or Seams to Open 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


30 India St. - Boston, Mass. 
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Patented 


The kind to put on first or when other kinds fail. 
out or let go. 






Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Between the Power Plant 
and the Machines 


Connecting the source of power with the many points 
where this power is applied, is the Transmission Machinery 
—a vitally important, though too often neglected, factor of 
production. Inefficiency here means fuel waste. 


“WOONSOCKET” Power 


Transmission Equipment 


has established a record of years of faithful service. This is due 
not only to the correctness of design, workmanship and materials 
used in the different products, but also to a constant striving for 
the best. 

No matter what your transmission problems, write us today for 
our suggestions as to their solution. Our Catalog contains much 
valuable information. Write for a copy. 


Fairmount Foundry and Engineering Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 


“Sellers” Shaft Couplings 


TRIED 
1854 





Compare it with any other type and note :— 
It grips each shaft independent of the other. 

It holds both shafts in true axial alignment. 

It transmits the full power of the shaft. 

It runs perfectly true. 

It requires no special fitting to place. 


It will connect two different sized shafts from 1 7/16 to 5 15/16”. 


Shipments of Complete Couplings or Change Parts from STOCK. 


WHERE IS ITS EQUAL? 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. 


New England Office: 


MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 
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MACHINISTS 


PROVED 


They will never wear 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 
|Card Stamping and Repeating 


|| 3'5 West Lehigh Avenue - 
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| For Half a Century 


we have manufactured 


MILL 
CRAYONS 


Nearly fifty years ago we 
started in as pioneers. 


The ‘“‘Lowell’’ Crayon 


is made right by men who know 
how to satisfy the demands of the 
textile field. 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


mills find them just soft enough 
to mark the finest materials with- 


out injury and yet hard enough to 
wear well. 


Contain no oil or grease. 
Leave No Stains After Bleaching 

Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 


Lowell Crayon Company 


Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


Conrad ‘Patent Licensee 


New Britain’ Conn, 


_ fo 
Textile Machinery 
Two and Three 
Phase Motors in 
fourteen sizeg— 
% to 30 h. p 
Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, % to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulle. 
tin No. 7. 


Valley Electric Co., St., Lo“is, Me. 







FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Philadelphia 





BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 
TIST 


Tennessee 






* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Mill News—Cont’d 


sist of three main two-story buildings, 
90x117 ft., 103x106 ft. and 150x185 ft., 
respectively, estimated to cost about 
$350,000, including machinery. James 
Lees is president. The Ballinger Co., 
Twelfth and Chestnut streets, is archi- 
tect. Contract has been awarded to Bar- 
clay White Co.. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The six and five- 
story factories, covering a lot 351x443 
ft., at the southwest corner of Indiana 
and A streets, have been purchased by 
Thos. Develon, Jr., manufacturing Wil- 
ton and Brussels rugs, who has been oc- 
cupying a large part of this plant, with 
offices at Lehigh Avenue and Hancock 
Street. 

WoonsockeT, R. I. The Woonsocket 
Spinning Co. is building a one-story, 
45x80 ft. warehouse on Ricard Street 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. Milwaukee Worst- 
ed Mills, worsted yarns, are changing 
over their plant to individual 
drive. 


motor 


Knit 

*HAGERSTOWN, Mp. The Interwoven 
Mills, Martinsburg, W. Va., is making 
rapid progress in the construction of its 
new hosiery mill at Hagerstown, and 
plans to have the plant ready for opera- 
tions early in the summer. Quigley 
Hafer, Chambersburg, Pa., has,the build- 
ing contract. 

Biackwoop, N. J. The Cambria Silk 
Hosiery Co., Indiana Avenue and A 
Street, Philadelphia, has plans under 
way for the construction of a new one- 
story mill at Blackwood, N. J., 45x200 
ft. M. Ward Easby, Inc., 1814 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is engineer. 

*MeBANE, N.C. A new spinning mill 
to be operated as Mill No. 12 of the 
chain of Durham Hosiery Mills Co., is 
now installing its machinery and will 
be ready to begin operations in a few 
weeks. Combed yarns will be spun in 
this mill for use in the hosiery plants 
of the company. The new mill is con- 
structed of concrete, and adjacent to it 
are a number of bungalows for living 
use by the operatives. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The _ Berkley 
Knitting Co., 137 Berkley St., German- 
town, silk sweaters, scarfs, neckties, etc., 
will remove from the above address to 
larger quarters in the building 1326 Vine 
Street. Additional machinery of vari- 
ous styles will also be installed increas- 
ing their capacity, so that they will 
have over 75 knitting machines, includ- 
ing more than 30 Raschel knitting ma- 
chines. Electric power will be used in 
the new plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The New Style 
Knitting Mill, manufacturing sweaters, 
1819 South Seventh Street, has leased a 
floor of the building 36 North Third 
Street. 


Pottstown, Pa. The Aurora Knit- 
ting Mills, Pottstown, Pa., makers of 
underwear for women, and owned by 
Augstus Hartman and W. Herbert Sut- 
cliffe, will be enlarged and the output 
increased. The plant occupies part of 
the three-story brick factory building 
at 124-130 King Street, Pottstown, and 
Messrs. Hartman and Sutcliffe have 
bought the entire building for $50,000. 
They now occupy the second story, but 


will take additional space on other 
floors for more machinery. 
CentraL Fairs, R. I. The Black- 


stone Stocking Co. is preparing to move 
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A little safety is a dangerous thing. 
So-called “safety” stair treads that 
give a firm footing only when new 
give a false sense of security to prop- 
erty owners who install them. But 
later—when worn to a slippery glaze 

such treads invite accidents. 
safety 


can Mason Safety 
Real Tread 
lasting security—demands the 
use of American Mason Safety 
Treads. Easily installed on. stairs, 
ramps, floors of any material—Amer- 
ican Mason Safety Treads afford a 
protection needed by every industrial 
plant. Write for descriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD COMPANY 
Factory and Main Office, 31 Ferry St., Lowell, Mass. 


BRANCHES 
101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
900 Widener Building, Philadelphia. E : 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo—Western 
Distributors. 


Shrinks the Payroll 


Put a Euclid in your mill and it will be “at it” all day, hustling 
loads so well that you can soon substantially reduce the payroll. 


The hoist illustrated is floor controlled, motor driven. Especially 
suited for rapidly conveying material for long distances, where hand 
power is not practicable. 


There is a type of Euclid Hoist or Crane that is exactly right for 
your mill. 


Send for the catalog. 


The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., Euclid, Ohio 


EUCLID 


CRANES *@ HOISTS 


Cross Section Ameri- 


41 East 42nd St., New York City 
604 Ridge Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Adjustable Leg 






Increase Your Factory 
Efficiency by Making the 
Producers Comfortable 














At a slight cost you can 
insure the comfort of your 
help, create good will and 
make better production pos- 
sible. 





These chairs are strongly 
built from the best materials 
obtainable, comfortable, sani- 
tary and will not become 
wobbly. 

















Supplied with or without 
backs. 


INL 








Their low price will sur- 
prise you. 

Write for 
prices. 


catalogue and 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
F, 49th St. and Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


1657 Conway Building 
CHICAGO 





Stationary Leg 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


‘PRODUCTS 


Unsatisfactory Seating 
Impairs Effort 


Factory seating, if not of the correct height or with an 
insufficiently large seat, or with a back-rest that does not 
support the user’s back properly, actually abuses human 
organisms. [Excessive fatigue and resulting decreased 
production are by-products. 


lo be seating must recognize the needs of the 
individual worker. It should therefore be adjustable so 
both and small can work equally well. 


correct, 


] - 
large 


Manufacturers who are making an investigation of the 
sitting posture of their workers are doing constructive 
work that benefits employer and employee alike; for 


naturally, by reducing fatigue, production is increased. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing EF} 
Company 










Builders of Correct 
Industrial Seating 








2324-26 South Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 





Pattern FS15 
Patented 


Pattern FSS 
Patented 








MEECO 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND CHAIRS 


35 Different Styles to Fill Every Requirement 
ECONOMIZER TYPE SAVES ICE — COMFORTABLE, DURABLE 


ey 
Fig. 627—2 Tanks—2 Coils 


Fig. 504A With Laminated Wood Seat 


PRICES REDUCED: SEND FOR LATEST LIST 


Manufacturers of Metal Lockers, Sanitary Wash Bowls 
Steel Shelving and Cabinets. Catalogue on Request 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. Works and Mail Address—FRAMINGHAM, MASS 


_——————————————————— \ 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
throughout the country insure 


quick service wherever you are 





LET US SEND YOU FULL DETAILS 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INC. 
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THIS 


CONVINCING COMPARISON 


SHOWS THE SUPERIORITY OF 
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568 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


DANGEROUS 
‘*SPIDER”’ 
OFTEN 
PRESENT 


BREAKS 

UNDER 

500 LBS. 
PULL 


OVER THE USUAL BALE TIE 
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The Wallace 


Bench 4” Planer for 
Truing up Shuttles 


Loom Fixers and Boss Weavers now 
using the Wallace Bench Planer 
claim that it saves hours every day 
in repairing and truing up shuttles. 
They call it the Wallace * Shuttle” 
Planer, 


This machine operates on the electric 
light circuit and is 
portable—can be 
taken anywhere— 
wherever a lamp 
socket is available. 


Its cost of operating 
expense is low. 


Write us for more 


information. . 
With the Wallace 4 
Bench Saw it is s 


also used by the 
arpenter on con- 
struction and re 
pair work—mak- 
ing doffing boxes, 
tc. Wallace Ma 
hines save their 
ost many times 
over each year 


J.D. WALLACE & CO., Chicago 


New York - Boston - Louisville 








WITH THIS PICK 


INDICATOR 


on the job 


Wages are measured solely in 
terms of production 


What does this mean to you? 
Write for catalog ‘‘F’’ 


Bale Tie Buckles 


Wrought Iron Washers 
Pressed Steel Specialties 
Keg Cleats 









Send us your inquiries 


Hubbard Pressed Steel Co. 
Niles, Ohio 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES 


Towers @ Tanks 








tion of 





STRUCTURAL 
STEEL WORK 


The Walsh 2 Weidner 
Boiler Co., hattanooga, Tenn. 


PUMPS 


us about 












your pumping | 
ems We will be pleased to make 


recommendations—free of charge 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP CO. 
sl. Sheridan Street Petoskey, Mich. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Mill News—Continued 


its machinery and equipment from its 
present plant to the Smith Building at 
Tremont and Nadwin streets. At the 
new quarters it will occupy the second 
floor and the Superior Worsted Co. will 
have the first floor. The plant is run- 
ning full time with a reduced force of 
help. It has a number of orders ahead 


MARINETTE, WIS. The 


Marinette 


| Knitting Mills have lately installed sev- 


eral new knitting machines. 
them are several Swiss 
hand operation. 


MERRILL, WIs. 


Among 
machines for 


The Lincoln Knitting 
Co. is reported to be: enlarging its 
plant. Sweaters and woolen under- 
wear are produced. New machinery in 
the underwear finishing department has 
been installed, and modern lighting de- 
vices have beer placed throughout the 
plant. 


Silk 

PeTALUMA, Cat. Belding Bros. & 
Co. have awarded a contract to H. P. 
Vogenson, Petaluma, for the construc- 
an addition to their local silk 
mill, estimated to cost about $21,000. 
Brainard Jones, 110 Washington street, 
Petaluma, is architect. 

* BETHLEHEM, Pa. The proposed 
new mill of the R. K. Laros Silk Co., 
will be three-story, 65 x 200 ft., and 
reported to cost in excess of $50,000, 
including equipment. Plans will be 
drawn at an early date. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plans have been 


| prepared for a new factory building 
| for Hensel-Colladay Co. 12th an4 
Wood streets, manufacturers of dress 


and millinery trimmings, to be located 
on property purchased by them at Bla 
bon and Hunting Park avenue. The 
plans call for the erection of a three- 
story concrete building in U-shape, 
with about 22,000 sq. ft. on each floor. 
Frank E. Hahn, Philadelphia, is the 
architect. Bids have been submitted 
and it is expected work will be started 
shortly, the plant being completed in 


| five or six months. 


* PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Wyoming 
Silk Products Manufacturing Co. has 


taken bids for the construction of the 
new mill on C street near Wyoming 
avenue, previously mentioned as 
planned. 
Miscellaneous 

NortH Dicuton, Mass. Plans have 


| been figured for eight additional build 


ings at the plant of the Mt. Hope Fin- 
ishing Co., bids for which closed early 
this week. The buildings include a 
calender structure, one-story and base 
ment high, approximately 300 x 115 
ft.; a one-story soap house, 50 x 150 
ft.; a one-story and basement building 
of the same size to be used as a chem- 
ical laboratory; a dairy barn, about 40 
x 155 ft., and four steel storage build- 
ings. The buildings will be of brick 
and reinforced concrete construction 
and as near fireproof as is 
Plans for the additions were made by 
the company’s engineer, who will be in 
charge of the work. 


p yssible 


GREENVILLE, S. C. Union Bleaching 
& Finishing Co. has had plans pre- 
pared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Green 
ville, S. C., and Dallas, Tex., for a 
two compartment storehouse for fin- 
ished goods. The building will be of 


| standard mill construction. 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


FACT AND GOSSIP 

HuntsvittE, ALA. The J. Spencer 
Turner Co. of New York, the First 
National Bank of Birmingham and the 
First National Bank of Athens, holders 
ot $250,000 of the bonds of the Fulton 
Cotton Mills of Athens, have bid in th« 
property, the sale having been conducted 
by R. H. Walker, acting for the re 
in bankruptcy. The upset bid 
$125,000. A meeting has 
the purchasers and Refereé 
which the sale 
April 15 
chasers 


prerec 

was 
een held by 

Murphy at 
was confirmed On 

representatives of the pur 
expect to decide whether t 
operate the mill or allow it to remain 
closed down as at present. Guy A 
Williams, superintendent, has been di 
rected to remain until that date. 


ANGELES, CAL. Official govern 
ment returns on ginning of cotton for 
the 1921 crop in California and Arizona 
indicate a falling off of about 50 per 
cent in that district as compared with 
the results of 1920. Figures in 500-lb. 
bales, exclusive of linters, follow: 1921 


Los 


Arizona 45,323 bales, California 34,- 
109; 1920—Arizona 103,121, California 
75,183. The totals follow: 1921, 79,432 
bales; 1920, 178,304 bales. The govern 
ment states that the latest figures are 
subject to final revision, but it is not 


expected that any marked change w 


result. 


TAFTVILLE, ConNN. The Ponemah 
Mills, manufacturers of fine 
goods, have increased their capital stock 
trom $3,000,000 to $6,000,000 


cotton 


BALLARDVALE, Mass. An interest in 
the Ballardvale Mills Co., maker of fin 
white flannels, has lately been acquired 
vy Frank M. Soule and Philip R 
French. The former has elected 
president and the latter vice-president 


been 


Harold F. Wilson, formerly vice-presi 
dent and treasurer, was re-elected treas 
urer. The company is capitalized at 


$225,000, and operated 120 looms and 
mplementary machinery at last report 
HoryoKe, Mass William Skinner 


& Sons have 
Winter 
square 
from. the 


land on 
90,000 


bought a tract of 
street comprising about 
feet. The 
Holyoke 

BROOKLYN, N. Y 
ceiver for the Central Rope Mfg. Co 
133 Scholes Street, has arranged fort 
the sale of the property of the company 


N. Y. That the Skenandoa 
Cotton Co of this city is contemplating 


purchase was mad 


Water 
John J 


Power Co 


Ke He v. 2" 


Uri A, 


the purchase of a spinning mill in th 
South located at Lafayette, Ala. is 
shown in the recent announcement to 
all stockholders that there will be a 
special meeting in the office of the com 
pany to vote on the proposition \t 
present the Skenandoa holds an option 
on this property, but because of the in 
ability outside of the corpo 
rate limits of the city of 


to operate 
Utica no ex 
pansion has ever taken place. \ few 
days ago, however, the stockholders, at 
a special meeting, voted to extend the 
limits of the corporation The only 
mill at present listed at Lafayette, Ga., 
is the Lafayette Cotton Mills, operatins 
10,000 spindles. 


CHATTANOOGA, 
president of the 


TENN Ray Paris, 
Mfg. Co., has 


Paris 


lately been in Chattanooga investigat 
ing the establishment the South of 
a mill for the manufacture of window 
shade cloth. Reports state that be- 


tween $200,000 and $300,000 is the sum 
which may be so invested. 
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“Fire 
Fighters” 


—better than 
Insurance 


Fire Insurance is always an 
unsatisfactory recompense 
for fire loss. Fire preven- 
tion is better. 


We manufacture  every- 
thing for fire prevention 
and fire fighting. 


“Automatic ” 
Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher 


A __ loose-stop- 
ple Turnover 
type extin- 
guisher. Heavy 
copper. cyl- 
inder; 7/’” di- 





ameter, 22/7 
high; 3 gal. 
capacity. In- 
terior of cyl- 
inder and_ all 
working parts 
coated with 





lead to prevent 
corrosion. 


_ The “ Diener” 5-Gallon 
Hand Pump Extinguisher 


















Made of 24 
gauge galvan- 
ized steel, red 
enameled or of 


18 ounce cop- i 
per. Samet 
style pump as 


used by Fire 
Departments — 
all brass, 
double-acting— 
throws 40 to 
50 foot stream. 


mn 


= 


IBVAOWSY 


‘J 
c 
3 
A 





Model O 
Extinguisher 









Equipped with our 
new liquid pump. 
Positively double 
acting from first 
stroke until abso- 
lutely empty. 


All These Products Beur the 
Label of the Board of Under- 
writers.-« 


(tend for Catalog No. 20 describing 
our complete line of Fire 
Appliances. 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices (Nt 
] 
254 Fourth Avenue | 

NEW YORK - 

Established over 80 years , 

( 
na 
} Ce 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. |: 
nl 
11] 
1e 

SELLING AGENTS 

uy 
ol 
354 Fourth Avenue g 

| he 

NEW YORK CITY | 7 
ae a 

OLD BOREAS 1 fe 

| he 
ca the ancients the North Wind was J. P. STEVENS & CO. uy 
a blusterer, who sent his icy blasts ig 

| to treble the hardships of the sea. re 
/ f Hi l 
That was before men built steamships to Commission Merchants e 
outride his storms and fashioned, with ri 
modern skill, warm woolen clothing to defy he 
his frigid gales. 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue | T 
1g 

From Grecian mythology to the modern NEW YORK | J 
machinery in the fifty-seven mills of the | ell 
American Woolen Company is a jump | vay 
that spans the entire recorded history of nd 
the world. BD ICU 
ae ; James Chittick ) ng 
Yet, within that time, the achievement of Cinna: Meattlie Mamenite | er 
the American Woolen Company has never mee ee ee ” x | por 
been surpassed. 22-]24 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. | ind 
Lon 

TEXTILE LECTURES | pla 

Fabrics Analyzed. Expert Testimony. Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. side 

Private Textile Instruction. Mill Forms. Business Literature Written. Mills em 

Visited and Reported on. ng 

Everything in Textiles spo 

Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Etc. ich 

Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturiag and Its Problems.” 

Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. ‘ 

; 1 

ri 

Americar Woolen TEXTILE ACCESSORIES || : 
cess 

€Tican ooien OMpanly Patent bottom rolls for mules, twisters and spinning frames. a be 

Wm Wood. President. Collars and steps and spindles for all makes of mules. ows 

Rings for twisters and spinning frames. thei 

Patent faller tension for all makes of mules. 1es 

Tin cylinders for mules, twisters and spinning frames. rece 

Selling A Estimates cheerfully furnished on mill wrighting. te 

ey Ey Professionals in dismantling and erecting Textile machinery. urlot 

American Woolen Company GEORGE J. DOYLE ers 

a Shee See 66 Drexel Avenue Lansdowne, Pa. . 

18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue Phone—Bell Lansdowne 143-W 

New York City 2 

’ beer 

W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. |]: ° 

Commission Merchants ture 

Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents , : 

Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK my 








W.H. DUVAL & CO. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKING f fe 

FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS ca 







225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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(Juality, Not Price, Stressed 
in Women’s Wear Market 





Mills Featuring High Grade Merchandise 
Are Among the Most Successful Ones 
—Concessions Futile 


Out of the maze of uncertainty which 
characterizes this season in women’s 
ear piece goods at least one fact pro- 
rudes with ever increasing clarity, 
amely, that quality merchandise is the 
nly product that can be sold success- 
fully. Manufacturers are learning that 
the price tag is not the guide which 
are following despite 


uyers many 
doleful opinions to the contrary. Noth- 


ig seems to be harder to put across at 
the present time than inferior goods 
ven though they may be priced ridicu- 
usly low; 

A short trip around the market will 
oon convince one of the truth of the 
bove statement. In view of the pro- 
mnged strike against high prices and 
he generally recognized diminished 
uying power of the public, it is amaz- 
ng to note that the mills which are 
perating most nearly to capacity are, 
n probably a majority of the cases, pro- 
lucers of exceptionally high grade ma- 
‘rials. It is equally surprising to find 
hese same organizations doing a bet- 
‘r spot business than many mills mak- 
ng far cheaper goods. 

Just a few examples will suffice. The 
elling agent of a mill, which has al- 
vays made the better grades of fabric 
nd which in the last year or two par- 
icularly has adopted a policy of striv- 
ng to produce as good materials as the 
ery top-notchers in the industry, re- 
ports that his business for fall in dollars 
and cents was the largest he has ever 
lone on a similar season. Two other 
plants, whose price range was con- 
sidered out of line with the present 
‘emper of consumer demand, are wo1k- 
ng full time and are experiencing good 
spot demand. These are only instances 
picked at random. 


Concessions of No Avail 


Along this same line, it is interesting 
to note. that price cuts cannot be pre- 
scribed as a remedy for lack of busi- 
ness. A mill which has made no con- 
cesstons on its lines of tweeds is doing 
a better business than certain mills which 
have cut as much as 33 per cent off 
their prices, following the slump in 
these materials. A selling agent who 
recently made a trip out West tried the 
interesting experiment of offering ridic- 
ulous price concessions to reluctant buy- 
ers and found that instead of hastening 
a sale these merely acted as a red flag. 

In the opinion of far-seeing factors 

the trade, even the buyers have be- 
come convinced that piece goods have 
been named at rock bottom prices, and 
a willingness on the part of manufac- 
turers to take a loss merely to get busi- 
ness on their books conveys to the pur- 
ciaser the idea that the bottom is fall- 
ig out of the market and that he might 
well wait around and take full ad- 
vintage of the catastrophe. It is pointed 
oit that the greatest need in the piece 
goods market today is increased con- 
fi lence and that there is no more foolish 
way of striving for this than by cutting 
of three cents here and five cents there 


—particularly when it is realized that 
such cuts are not warranted by produc- 
tion costs. 
Spot Business Low 

Although most factors feel generally 
optimistic regarding the development of 
the fall season in women’s wear piece 
goods, sales from stock for spring are 
admittedly slow and are causing no lit- 
tle dissatisfaction. The feeling seems 
to be growing that the tweed craze, par- 
ticularly in its most aggravated form 


ments 
being 
stores. 

Large dry goods jobbers seem to have 
been furnishing most of the spot busi- 
ness noted in the women’s wear piece 
goods market recently. 

Additional evidence of the shortage 
of stocks both of piece goods and gar- 
ments in retailers’ hands is furnished by 
men who have made a swing around the 
country. Wholesalers’ stocks are admit- 


fabrics 
prominent 


made from these 


featured by 


now 
retail 


AFTER TWEEDS, WHAT? 


oe - th ; een ‘ al 
1e favorite indoor sport in the women’s wear piece goods 


market at present is picking a successor to Queen ‘Tweed. 


Of 


course many factors refuse to play as they do not believe that the 
queen is either dead or dying, but others enliven an otherwise dull 


period by acclaiming a new ruler. 


One of the most popular 


choices seems to be tricotines. These have received the moral sup- 
port of many a factor and strangely enough those who vote for 
tricotines are not always the ones who produce this fabric. Others 
prefer to be more general in their predictions and claim that all 
staple or semi-staple twill goods will be the next move, many ad- 
mitting a leaning towards poiret twills. 

On the other hand, certain selling agents are more radically 


conservative—if such a paradox is permissible 


for serges. 


and are rooting 


They claim that tricotines have been too recent a 


favorite and that the pendulum of style will not be content with 


such a short backward swing. 


Despite personal opinions to the contrary, it seems rather log- 
ical to expect a complete reversal of form and to look for a de- 
parture from the decidedly individual styles of today to an ultra- 


conservative fabric. 


which involves high colors for street 
wear, has met with more than a tem- 
porary setback. This is not taken to 
mean that tweeds have passed out of 
the picture but that the remarkable 
popularity for these fabrics in light blue, 
rose, lavender, etc., cannot endure long 
even though the more _ conservative 
tweeds continue in favor. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


A selling agent stated this week that 
he has done more business on tricotines 
in the last two weeks than he has for 
some months. The orders were all for 
spot goods and he admitted that his fall 
business on these fabrics had not been 
at all satisfactory. Furthermore, the 
purchases were in small lots and showed 
a disposition on the part of the buyers 
to order just exactly as much as was 
needed immediately and no more. 

Bolstering up the claims of those who 
see in tricotines the next popular 
favorite are the many displays of gar- 





Bradford, Eng., March 28 














BRADFORD CABLE 


WORLD).—Bradford market is very firm. Users covered current | 
requirements in fine tops freely at the close of last week, and | 
merinos stiffened to basis of 53d. for 64s. 
quieter this week, with users now waiting to see what happens 
after conclusion of London sales on Thursday. 
coarse crossbreds remain firm, with fair turnover. 
all round improvement last week, demand being well distributed, 
and 2-488 from 64s top are quoted at 5s. 9d. 
mittee now formed to float Wool Textile Finance Co. 
£450,000 promised toward the £1,000,000 required. 





tedly large but it is claimed that they 
are not as extensive as is generally be- 
lieved. 

With 
goods 


one large mill making dress 
shut down as the result of a 
strike following a wage cut and another 
indefinitely closed on account of poor 
business, all eyes are on the labor situa- 
tion. The mill which suspended opera- 
tions voluntarily is considered to be in 
a good strategic position. By shutting 
down, the mill is not obliged to attempt 
to run with a curtailed force which it 
would be if a strike had been met—in 
order to save its face—and which, of 
course, is an expensive proposition. 

Glazier & Cummings, 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, are showing Lock- 
moor plaid back tweed face coatings at 
$2.75 a yard. These are in weights of 
23 to 24 ounces and are shown in high 
colors. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, have opened their 
fall lines of women’s wear fabrics, in- 
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Slight Improvement Noted 
in Business on Men’s Wear 


Tailors-to-the-Trade' More Active—Light 
Colors Still Emphasized—Wage Prob- 
lem Engages Attention 

A slight improvement in general busi- 
ness passing and the receipt of orders 
in larger volume from the tailors-to-the 
trade are about the only developments 
noted in the market for men’s wear 
piece goods during the last week. It 
is not expected that there will be any 
marked change in the situation for two 


or three weeks—that is, until clothiers 
get well started on the road. 

While the business noted from the 
tailors-to-the-trade has been in = small 


lots, the revival of interest from that 


section of the trade has been encourag 


ing. As usual the tailors-to-the-trade 
are behind the general market in buying 
for spring and some fair size light 


weight re-orders have been put through 
One of these factors, while placing an 
order for about 75 pieces with a certain 
firm, stated that he had bought over 350 
pieces of light-weights that day. 

Most of the business passing con 
tinues to emphasize light colors, with 
tweeds and fancy back overcoatings thi 
popular favorites. Business on suitings 
continues to be subnormal in volume 

Basic Conditions 

Overshadowing these actual develop- 
ments which limited in nature, 
are many broad problems which continue 
to engage the almost undivided atten 
tion of the trade and which must be 
solved if the market is to emerge from 
the uncertainty now surrounding it. 
Seldom have there been as many “ifs” 
and “buts” as now form such an im- 
portant part of the conversation of sell- 
ing agents. 

The strike in Lawrence; the proba- 
bility of more wide spread wage reduc- 
tions in the woolen industry; the fixing 
of 33 cents a pound as a basic rate on 
scoured wool; the negotiations for a 
new wage agreement in the Chicago 
clothing industry and the necessity of 
adjustment in this industry throughout 
all the markets—all these developments 
and potentialities are intimately tied up 
with the problem of producing fabrics 
at a profit and at the same time meet- 
ing current price ideas of consumers. 

The Lawrence strike and the wage 
quéstion in general are the chief con- 
siderations in the industry today. The 
strike was of course not unexpected 
since similar attempts at reduction met 
with trouble in other centers. With 
many mills merely trading dollars and 
with others operating at a loss, it is 
realized that wage reductions are in- 
evitable and that, from the workers’ 
standpoint, it would be better to have 
more continuous employment at a lower 
rate than to experience short time or 
no work at all with a higher wage 
nominally in effect. 

Nevertheless, the necessity for such 
action is very much regretted by most 
factors. As one selling agent expressed 
it, “it is taking it out of the man who 
will feel it most and where it will do 
the least good.” The fact that such a 
procedure is inevitable is of course due 
to the top-heavy labor conditions in the 
clothing field. For some time, most of 
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ARTSILK TOPS 
and NOILS for Blending 


to add variety to your line 


of Woolens or Worsteds 
Talk it over? 


ABEECO MILL, Inc. 


505 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Mills at 
Philadelphia 














Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 








Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
New England Representative 
PETER JOHNSON 
No. Scituate, R. F. D. No. 1, R. 1. 
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, temperature 
945 OS insttuments 
IN DICATING 


Jcos instruments re- 
duce to a basis of exact 


science manufacturing 
operations formerly 
controlled only by guess- 
work or rule of thumb. 


Our catalogues should be 
in your files for reference. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, NY. USA. 
Theres a Tycus and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose 































ZY NORTH and SOUTH 


Wherever You Go 


YOU FIND MASONS 


Conscientiously constructed of the right 
materials, they invariably make good. 





In cotton, woolen and silk mills both North 
and South, Mason Mill and Machine Brushes 
are continually demonstrating their practical 
utility, satisfaction and durability. 

You too should use them in your plant and 
avail yourself of their superior features. 

Give them a trial. 
and prices. 

We also refill brushes. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 
Chas. A. O’Neil, Agent & Mer. 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Let us send you samples 
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Wool Goods Markets—Continued 


the reductions have been taken out of 
the fabric and while a certain amount of 
progress has been made in effecting 
greater efficiency in clothing production, 
there is still far too wide a discrepancy 
between the mill end and the shop end. 
Consumers have been demanding lower 
prices and piece goods manufacturers 
have been trying hard to make them 
possible but they come up against a 
stone wall in the failure of the clothing 
industry itself to effect anything like 
complete liquidation. The cutting of 
profits by manufacturers and even the 
taking of actual losses cannot correct 
the effect of the glaring inequalities 
noted. Until the manufacture of cloth- 
ing is adjusted to present day condi- 
tions, there seems to be nothing but a 
continuation of uncertainty in store for 
the piece goods trade. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


Among the men’s wear piece goods 
sold at the auction held in the rooms 
of Burling, Dole & Co., New York, by 
order of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, on Tuesday, were the following: 
Men’s suiting, style 6520-41, at 70 cents; 
worsted suiting, style 2200-1-5, at 72% 
cents and style 15-5 at 67% cents, 62 
cents and 72%4 cents; Vasselboro 54 
inch suiting, 6470-1, at $1.00; Champlain, 
style 2700-21, at $1.05; AW suiting, style 
6470-2214, at $1.00; worsted suiting, 
style EE 6111-80, at $1.45; EE 6111-93, 
at $1.4714; EE 6110-5, at $1.8214; EE 
6110-19, at $1.25; EE 6110-20, A sec- 
onds, at $1,8214; EE 6110-30, at $1.95; 
6111, A seconds, at $1.47%. 

Sales of overcoatings to tailors-to-the- 
trade have of course always been a 
minor consideration as compared with 
sales of suitings since it is so easy for 
a man to be fitted for an overcoat in 
a retail store but the decided falling off 
lately is explained by one factor as due 
to the fact that the popularity of plaid 
backs makes it exceedingly difficult for 
a man to judge the effect of a fabric 
of this nature by secing a small swatch. 

The spotty condition of the worsted 
goods end of the trade is still a matter 
of much comment since certain mills 
seem to be progressing satisfactorily 
while others are in the doldrums and 
in many cases the reason for the dif- 
ference is hard to ascertain. 

A salesman for a large piece goods 
firm who had repeatedly been told by 

uyers that they could beat the prices 
he was offering decided that much of 
this was bluff and set out to prove it. 
After having a certain line at $2.50 
turned down on this excuse, he came 
back later with practically an identical 
line worth the same amount and offered 
it for $1.25. This also was turned 
lown with the remark that the buyer 
ould get the same fabric elsewhere for 
ess money which proved to the sales- 
nan’s satisfaction not only that the cus- 
tomer was bluffing but also that he knew 
very little about fabrics or he would 
have jumped at the opportunity. The 
salesman evidently had the courage of 
his convictions or he would not have 
taken such a long chance. 





LYMANSVILLE, R. I. A frame store- 
house belonging to the Lymansville Co. 
was partly destroyed by fire late last 
week, the damage by fire and water 
being estimated at $10,000. It was stated 
that the building contained about $25,- 
000 worth of stock and it was possible 
to remove a considerable quantity of 
tops from one end of the building. 
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For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
pans Materials for Textile Manufacturers 
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Bradford Top Market 
Follows London Rise 





All Fine Tops Dearer to Buy—Business 
Does Not Come Forward Adequately 
—Yarns Spotty 







(From our Regular Correspondent) 


Braprorp, Enc, March 14.—Wool 
history during the last week has been 
interesting. There were some expecta~ 
tions that London would not come down 
as low as many users expected. The 
opening day did not show much differ- 
ence from Hull or Liverpool, but suc- 
ceeding days have definitely put fine 
wools, and indeed most wools, on a 
higher plane. 

Bradford topmakers have been com- 
pelled to follow this lead. In the case 
of merinos, most of them are now ask- 
ing another 2d. or 3d., which they de- 
clare barely brings them in line with 
London. Seventies are quoted around 
54d. on an average—there are even 
higher quotations; 64s., 5d.; 60s. super, 
45d. and 60s. ordinary, 43d. Fine cross- 
breds did not come down at Bradford so 
much as the opening fall of 7% to 10 
per cent. in London, and consequently 
the recovery in London has not had so 
much effect. At the same time, most 
topmakers want 38d. for 58s. quality. 
Medium and coarse crossbreds remain 
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40,000 
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Daily 
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; Can Handle Fabrics up to 80’’ Wide. coatings, Boucles, Astrakhans, Ker- 

unchanged, on the basis of 16%4d. for Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and seys, Jersey Cloths, Broadcloths, Pile 

: ~ 914 ¢ Worsted Fabrics, Woven or Knitted. Fabrics, Bolivias, ‘Duvetyns, Velours 
46s. carded and 12 ad. for 40s. pre- Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, 


and General Knitting Frame Prod- 
pared, but they are rather stiffer. Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Over- 


ucts. 
Se ee oe PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Office: 456 Fourth Avenue 


No Response from Users 
There has been virtually no response 
from users. Some little covering busi- 
ness has been done, both immediately 
after the opening in London and later 


NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND SUPPLY CO. 







when the further rise dispelled any NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 
skepticism still remaining. There has 
been no buying spell, however. Users H. STANLEY CRYSLER, President and 


Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Betablished B82, 
and North Chelmsford Supply Co., Established 1897. 


BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 


Brushes (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
Aprons (Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 


CARD WINDING MACHINES 
Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 


are content to await events, and cover 
just what they require for the immediate 
future. The experience of the last sales 
was not convincing. At that time val- 
ues hardened toward the middle of the 
sales, but eased toward the end, while 
as soon as the sales had closed, the 
Bradford market came down. still 
further. There are heavy offerings at 
the present series, if they are all put 
up and no withdrawals take place. Still 
wool buyers are fully aware of that fact, 
and there is no mistaking the strength 
of the demand for wool. Users seem to 
be basing their cautious attitude on the 
state of trade for semi-manufactured 
and fully-manufactured goods, together 
with a belief that values cannot go 
further, and might slightly ease if the 
pressure on combs were removed. 


Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They nes Their Cost in in Freignt Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Pa- 
per and Wood 


Need no 


covers 


Will not Split 
or Warp; not 
liable to break 


M’f’d as ‘CHAFFEE BROTHERS C0., Oxford, Mass. 


LAL SBS 


No Overtime Solution 

Negotiations on working overtime in 
the combing branch are still proceeding, 
under the aegis of the Lord Mayor, but 
up to the time of writing the confer- 
ences had produced no result. The wool 
combing firms evidently think that the 
present lack of balance in machinery 
is only temporary, and is due to the 5 
boom in knitted garments. Spindles 
working on hosiery yarns of thick 
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d THE MASTER CLOTH REEL 


counts consume two and often three y 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


A SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
i LIGHT AND STRONG 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Gallaudet Aircraft 
Corp’n. 


A VACTORIES N. Y. OFFICE 


ee | SW. Gast 


times the weight of tops that would be 
used if they were working on finer 
counts. Apart from extra pressure on 
the drawing machinery, this can be ac- 
complished without any extra strain; 
and in any case, overtime working is 
permitted in certain spinning establish- 


(Continued on page 111) 
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DYE S TUFFS 


Pontamine Fast Scarlet 4 BS. 


AND 


Pontamine Fast Scarlet 8 BS. 


are two direct scarlets 
possessing excellent fastness properties to 


Acids, Alkalies, Perspiration, Washing and Light 


Perfect solubility and good leveling qualities allow 
them to be used in machine dyeing or the padding of 
light shades. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 





\lore Interest Shown 
in Export Goods 


Orders of Small Volume from Widely 
Scattered Sources —Irregularity in 
Prices Handicap to Operations 
Evidence of increasing interest in 
tton goods for export is apparent in 
more than one quarter. It is admitted, 
however, that a good many of the in- 
quiries are merely for the purpose of 
determing the market status and do not 
lead to actual transactions. Another 
element which is interfering with the 
consummation of business is price ir- 
regularity. If a fair sized sale is made 
at a low price the market immediately 
advances not only on the specific line 
of goods ordered but on competing 
goods. It is not until the necessity for 
further business becomes paramount 
that concessions are available and the 
possibility of business again is realized. 
Orders which are being received from 
day to day are not large but the en- 
couraging feature about them is their 
widely scattered origin. For instance, 
a sale of voiles to Brazil was reported 
this week. No business has been in evi- 
dence from this market for nearly two 
years. Other South American countries 
are asking for goods and representa- 
tives are making their appearance in the 
market. A man from Colombia was 
seen in the local market this week. In- 
quiries from China have been made, 
though, as a rule, the important markets 

are not particularly in evidence. 


Pepperell Drills for India 
Two or three small orders of Pep- 
perell drills are currently reported. In 
all it is thought the business did not 
exceed 500 bales and, of course, was 
for India. While domestic sellers ad- 
mit the possibility of doing business on 
other merchandise than drills with In- 
dia no persistent effort seems to be in 
evidence to establish well known brands 
n that market. The boycott of Eng- 
lish goods would seem to afford an op- 
portunity for domestic lines but the 
local manufacturer does not appear to 
be taking advantage of it. 
More China Inquiry 
R- ports of business on fine counts for 
China are current. A certain amount 
i t-yard sheetings has been sold and 
requests for prices on flannels have been 
mad. The difficulty in connection with 
g business on the latter-named 
fabr'c is that to-day the price is prac- 
tically a cent higher than that at which 
ist sizable order for flannels was 
take This deal involved a sufficient 
uantity to last for some time and 
illy competitors are not anxious to 
oods at a higher figure than that 
‘csented by the goods in question. 
Turkish Trade Outlook 


irding to a report from the United 
Consul General at Constantino- 
merican sheetings dominate the 
h market. Two brands are men- 
viz.: “A™ and *CCC” These 
ee-yard sheetings, the first being 
t and the last a designation for 
er of three-yard lines sent from 
arket. There is no doubt that 
an goods have competed with 
against the Japanese, who be- 
e war had gained a considerable 


COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


Spot cotton, New York 
Print cloths: 

27 ~-in., 64x60, 

3814-in., 64x60, 

39 -in., 68x72, 


39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 
Brown sheetings: 
36 -in., 


56x60, 4 
36 -in., 48x48, 3 
37 -in., 48x48, 4 yd 
Pajama checks: 
36%-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd 
36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 
MIR AOE. Ueine s/s sisarsie's-ean 
Standard Frints 
Standard Staple Ginghams....... 


foothold. The latter, however, have 
deteriorated their fabrics considerably 
and the intrinsic merit of American 
fabrics has caused their ascendency. 
This is true not only of Japanese goods 
but also of Italian and Austrian. In 
speaking of the possibilities of the 
Turkish market, the Consul General 
makes the following statement: “Amer- 
ican manufacturers might well follow 
the example of several American con- 
cerns that have established themselves in 
the foreign fields so as to be in position 
to study local needs and ascertain where 
credit may be safely extended. This 
policy has been practiced by American 
manufacturers of textiles operating in 
the Red Sea district, which in part ex- 
plains the supremacy of American cot- 
ton goods in that important market.” 

The reference of the Consul to the 
Red Sea district is rather unfortunate 
for the supremacy of American goods 
there consists of surpluses sent out 
largely by an export house which has 
lately made a disastrous failure and 
which shipped goods, according to re- 
port, without orders, securing advances 
from banks who now hold the merchan- 
dise as collateral. It is probable these 
goods will have to be sold at auction 
or for any price they will bring and 
will act for a long time as a wet blanket 
on American relations with this part of 
the world. Very few goods have been 
sold by manufacturers or by American 
selling agents for mills direct to Turkey 
and even less to the Red Sea. 





FitcHpurc, Mass. The three mills 
of the Parkhill Mfg. Co., manufactur- 
ers of ginghams, shut down on March 
25 indefinitely, owing to a strike of 
union employes as a protest against a 
20 per cent wage reduction. The com- 
pany employs 1450 operatives. 
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Better Feeling in 
British Cotton Goods 


New Business Encourages, Though Prices 
Are Still Low—Demand from India 
Improves 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANCHESTER, ENG., March 16—AI- 
though progress toward better times in 
the cotton goods industry is irregular, 
the general prospects continue to im- 
prove and during the last week an en- 
couraging business has again been done 
in several quarters. The tone of the 
market is distinctly healthier and most 
people are of opinion that a definite 
change in the outlook has taken place. 
It is hard work for spinners and manu- 
facturers to secure more remunerative 
prices and trade as a whole cannot be 
placed on a profitable basis until all ma- 
chinery is working. The comparative 
steadiness in raw cotton rates has been 
a favorable feature and New York and 
Liverpool have well withstood the dis- 
concerting influences of the trouble in 
South Africa, the engineering lockout 
in this country and several disputes in 
the United States. The political situa- 
tion in India can be described as much 

more promising. 
Increased Yarn Turnover 

Numerous spinners of yarn are com- 
plaining that they have not yet partici- 
pated to any particular extent in the 
trade improvement, but during the last 
few days there has been increased turn- 
over. If difficulty is being experienced 
in securing higher prices, it is never- 
theless correct to say that there are 
fewer pressing sellers. A considerable de- 
mand has been met with for India, but 
as a rule the offers for China have been 
too low. A few more orders have been 
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MANCHESTER CABLE 
Manchester, Eng., March 29 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Market continues firmer. 
irregular. Large demand for India and fair sales. 


Cloth buying rather more 
Some makers 


more difficult to deal with. Only isolated transactions for China. 


Yarns steadier; stocks reduced; active demand maintained. 
Employers in both spinning and weaving have given one 

month’s notice to operatives of a reduction in wages of 75 per 

cent. on list rates. This demand means about six shillings in the 


pound on present wages. 





An amicable arrangement is expected 


as result of joint conferences. Notices expire May 6. 





Little Encouragement in 
Cotton Goods Situation 


Market Generally Flat But Belief Is 
Growing That Manufacturers Are 
Prepared to Resist Lower Trend 
There is little to wax optimistic about 
in the current cotton goods situation. As 
far as orders are concerned, the market 
is flat and prices are more or less ir- 
regular. The feeling is prevalent, how- 
ever, that this irregularity will not be 
as big an element in the situation in the 
near future. Manufacturers are ap- 
proaching the point where they abso- 
lutely refuse to make further conces- 
sions, inasmuch as many prices today 
mean little or no profit and they are re- 
solved not to do business at a loss 
Rather than submit to the importunities 
of buyers for figures that mean a loss, 
they prefer to withdraw their lines and 
await better times. This procedure is 
not universal, by any means, but it seems 
to be gaining favor in a good many di- 
rections. Sellers feel that the market 
has gone as low as it can go, and that 
any change must be in an upward di- 
rection. It is true that they do not 
look forward to any radical improve- 
ment in the near futre and are in- 
clined to believe that a marked change 
for the better will not take place much 
before fall. Provided crops are normal, 
it is believed that after they are har- 
vested there should be a material im- 

provement in market conditions. 
Export Trade Brighter 

Inquiry and actual transactions from 
export sources are the bright spot in 
the situation. It is true that there are 
more inquiries than actual orders, but 
business has been reported on quite a 
wide variety of goods and for a con- 
siderable number of markets, included 
in which are some that have been con- 
spicuous by their absence for a long 
time. The outlook in this division is 
for a constantly improving demand. 
While certain export stocks are said 
to be in evidence, it is not believed these 
are burdensome and can be worked off 
without great difficulty if the expected 
demand materializes. Business is not 
confined to the heavier goods, but in- 
cludes certain fine count sheetings and 
a fair sprinkling of colored goods. 

Print Cloths Flat 

The print cloth market is probably the 
worst section of the dry goods field 
The only bright feature is the fact that 
stocks generally are not in large com- 
pass, and even here there are excep 
tions. Various estimates are heard re 
garding the available supplies of &0 
square 4-yards. While certain New 
England mills which have been large 
factors in this class of goods are out 
of the market, yet accumulations are 
said to be of good size. Yet ninety 
days ago these goods were moving rap- 
idly and additional machinery was di- 
verted to them to supply the demand 
With the exception of such accumula 
tions as may accrue from the continued 
operation of Fall River mills, the sup- 
plies of coarser counts are in a favor- 
able statistical position. It is hard for 
the majority to understand why Fall 
River manufacturers continue to operate 
as they are not selling their production 
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Sheer Merit—that’s all 


You'll find 


Sargent Dryers 


in upwards of two hundred mills. Everyone installed 
strictly on its merits-—on its ability to dry rapidly, 





thoroughly and uniformly, yet preserving the natural 
life and structure of the fibre; accomplishing these 
results at a low consumption of steam and power. 

An experience of 50 years backs Sargent construction. 
T he re are over 40 Sizes for wo 1, cotton, rags, linters, 


or flax: also carbonizing 


Send. for Catalog 
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C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
GRANITEVILLE - - -  -~ MASS. 
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Cashiko Tape Condenser 
for Cotton and Silk Waste, Wool and Shoddy 


Increases Production in Your Carding Dept. 
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The Cashiko Tape Condenser can be attached to any cards 
by replacing the ring doffer with one 36-inch doffer and comb. 
It is mechanically correct and easily operated 


Names of satisfied customers on request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


85 Foster Street 
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Worcester, Mass. 
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Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 





Ne 
fe 

WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. ae 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. be 
PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY clo 
Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames wh 

Finisher Pickers Slubbers pr 

Conveyers Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames no! 
Bale Breakers Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames Tac 
Breaker Pickefs Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames cu 
Cards pat 

col 

FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY rec 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. . 

RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY ie 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, sir 

Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn in 
EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY C 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. atte 

WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY - 

Spoolers Reels Spindles Of 
Beam Warpers Doublers for and 
Ball Warpers Banding Machines Cotton and con 
Skein Winders Card Grinders Silk pro 
SELLING AGENTS feri 

J. H. Windle, Northern States and Export Woonsocket, R. 3. a 
J. H. Mayes, Southern States Charlotte, N. C. a 
sell; 
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A Longer-Lived Jack Spool ] : 
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Practical mill men will recognize in the ac- fact 
companying illustration of our latest Jack oe 
Spool, the many improvements it embodies ( 
over spools now in use. W 
r ° ness 
Note the 3-ply head that insures strength the 
and largely eliminates warping and splitting. Whi 
. fe hous 
Note also the Tapered om 
Stud fitted into a Tap- that 
ered Hole in cylinder A PP es 
a ee . basi: 
that makes a rigid bear- (===: Coll 
ing and prevents the of n 
Gudgeon from enlarging \—--== I 
. oe ored 

the hole in barrel. has 

e : , it 

A feather in the Washer ‘ 

~ . . . 0 a 
fits tightly into a slot in that 

the head and barrel, pre- al 

. \ 
venting the head from : 








turning. This is the key 


(shown white iu 
Because of these and (2,7, 0 lustration) 
other features this Jack eee ae oe 
Spool “stands up” un- tins loose. 
der the severest of treat- 


ment. Ask about our trial offer. 


Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 
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Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


by any means, and the prices obtained 
n what they do sell are doubtless far 
from profitable. In fact, the margin on 
such goods in the South is nothing to 
boast of under more favorable labor 
conditions. 
The Strike Situation 

The spread of the labor troubles in 
New England has so far had little ef- 
fect on the market. In fact, it has 
not influenced buyers in any way, and 
if anything, the effect may be said to 
be depressing. The supply of print 
cloths is sufficient for current needs, 
while the withdrawal of a prominent 
print cloth user from the market can- 
not but have an unfavorable effect. This 
factor has been buying goods only for 
current needs for some time, antici- 
pating labor trouble, but its usual large 
consumption of these goods cannot be 
reckoned upon for an indefinite period. 
The fact that such a large number of 
operatives as are involved in the pres- 
ent strike are eliminated as _ buyers 
simply intensifies the lack of interest 
in merchandise. 

Credit Situation Watched 

Sellers continue to pay very careful 
attention to the credit situation and are 
closely scrutinizing concerns that show 
any disposition to place liberal orders. 
Of course, there are very few of these, 
and it is realized that the jobber is 
confronted with very much the same 
problems as first-hand operators, dif- 
fering only in the relative amounts of 
goods that they can sell. The jobber 
doubtless could dispose of a good many 
more yards of merchandise than he is 
selling today if he were sure his bills 
would be paid upcn maturity. In view 
of the economic situation, he is not de- 
sirous of loading up his customers with 
merchandise which may drag for some 
time and which the retailer may have 
difficulty in merchandising. This in the 
final analysis is one of the principal 
factors in retarding the movements of 
cotton goods in the primary market. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 

Were it not for the increased busi- 
ness that has been done for export, 
the market would be decidedly flat. 
While export departments in certain 
houses are simply marking time with 
a much reduced force, hope is expressed 
that business in this division will show 
an expanding tendency and provide a 
basis for enlargement of operations. 
Collections are occupying the attention 
of many such departments. 

The report of a very fair lot of col- 
ored suitings sold to South America 
has been current during the week, and 
it is evident that sellers look forward 
to an increased demand from countries 
that have been out of the market for 
along time on this class of goods. 

While the majority report decided 
lack of interest on the part of buyers, 
one house this week made the state- 
ment that its aggregate sales for the 
wees previous were the largest since 
last October. This house represents a 

1 line of southern goods and feels 
istic, though not enthusiastic about 
uture. 

( of the 





largest factors in the 
market reports that its sales 
qual to current production, but 
he profits are negligible and that it 
desire to sell ahead at present 


Fall River mills are credited 
he determination not to pull other 
Manufacturers’ chestnuts out of the fire 


Wit 


in the matter of labor difficulties, yet 
it is the general expression of belief 
they would be much better off to close 
down absolutely than to make goods on 
the present basis of cost. If certain 
southern mills are withdrawing lines of 
print cloths rather than accept current 
quotations, it is evident the situation 
must be even worse with New England 
mills. 

In a flat market there are always 
certain novelties which stand out from 
the common run of fabrics on which 
a good business can be secured. The 
craze for art novelties provides an op- 
portunity in this connection. A good 
many 9-ounce osnaburgs are being sold 
for this purpose, as well as for more 
staple use. Some of these are printed 
and others sold in the original gray 
condition. 

The quotation on white stock osna- 
burgs of this weight is practically seven 
cents, although more or less competi- 
tion is confronted in the case of goods 
made out of waste stock and priced 
considerably under this figure. 

Speaking of novelties, a large busi- 
ness is reported on cotton fringe. The 
uses for this article are numerous. Be- 
sides being used as trimming on dresses 
it is becoming the thing as borders for 
counterpanes, window shades, table cov- 
ers, etc. One house selling to the retail 
trade reports that customers are com- 
ing in taxis and taking whatever they 
can secure and that it is impossible to 
supply the demand. 

Considerable interest has been shown 
in a new fabric for lingerie purposes, 
known as “Lingette.” This fabric has 
been brought out by Fred Butterfield 
& Company and is said to be a fine 
count, 6-yard reversed twist warp sateen 
with a permanent finish. 

The bloomer craze may be regarded 
as responsible for a decline in the de- 
mand for print cloths to a certain ex- 
tent. Sateen is the fabric used for these 
purposes for the most part, and the elim- 
ination of the petticoat means the re- 
striction of print cloth use. 

Not so much is heard of demand from 
the bag trade, but 6.15 sheetings are in 
strong position, and further business 
in this direction is anticipated in the 
near future. 

The product of the Terry Textile Cor- 
poration, successor of the Rex Textile 
Corporation, recently incorporated under 
Delaware laws, to do a converting busi- 
ness, will be sold through Converse 
& Co., who own the capital stock of 
10,000 shares. It is understood that this 
company will specialize on the coarser 
counts of print cloths and will in no 
way interfere with the bleached goods 
of the Knight Mills, also sold by this 
house. The officers and directors are 
the same as in the former corporation 
and are associated with Converse & Co. 

As an illustration that New Eng- 
land manufacturers are feeling the 
competition of the southerners, a New 
Bedford manufacturer is quoted as say- 
ing that he has been obliged to shut 
down his mill which has been running 
for years on a single fabric. 
without interest or depreciation 
lowest he could produce these 
was 914 cents a yard, while a south- 
ern mill was offering them at 7% cents, 
although not quite so good the dif- 


the 


ference in price put his line out of the | 
running and he predicted it would not | 
article 


be long before the southern 
would be made: just as good as the 
northern. 


Figured | 


goods 
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GIVE 
YOUR SPINNING ROOM 
A CHANCE 
















The waste from your Spinning Room can 
be checked up quickly from the production 
of an 





“UTSMAN” 
QUILL CLEANING 
MACHINE 


by comparing the Quills cleaned per day 
with the amount of waste removed. It is 
the Saving of Time, Labor and Waste that 
will help your profits to materialize. 













OUR CATALOG CONTAINS MANY 
INTERESTING FACTS. WE WILL 
MAIL YOU ONE FOR A POSTAL 





THE 
TERRELL MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 












BOX LOOMS 


Ginghams, Checkin Plaids 


CROMPTON @® KNOWLES 
AUTOMATIC 


Box LoomsWeave the Best Fabrics 


They increase production per 


weaving unit. 


They increase number of looms 
per weaver. 
They, therefore, decrease the 
number of houses 
necessary in the mill village. 


CROMPTON @®& KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


Providence, R.I. Worcester, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER ‘& GARSED 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORP. 
47 Avenue de |’Opera, Paris, France 
Representatives for Continental Europe 
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NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 








——————— 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 


SS 


Automatic transfer from nbbed stitch to plain. 
Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 


Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by 


hand. 
Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 


Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty 
needles, producing a French welt without drawing 
thread or cutting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 


Machine is fitted with five yam fingers. 
Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 
Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 


Needles without rivets or latches. 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 334"-220 
needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 
p 


Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 
as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 





| 
ESTABLISHED 1865 | 
| 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS | 


INCORPORATED i 


366 Broadway NEW YORK 

















KNIT GOODS MARKETS | 








Hosiery Trade Is 
Concentrating on Silks 





Expect Revival of Brisk Buying with the 
Arrival of Warmer Weather—Prices 
Lowered from Peak 

All hands in the hosiery market are 
now concentrating their activity on the 
lighter weight lines. Sellers are inaugu- 
rating a drive on silk goods and in a 
few instances fair results have been re- 
ported. In other sections, however, sell- 
ers report that the average buyer is not 
willing to consider silk hosiery until he 
has moved a greater volume from his 
present stocks. Prices on silks have been 
lowered in the last few weeks, and there 
is the belief in the trade that the present 
levels will be maintained for the balance 
of the season. As a matter of fact com- 
paratively small amount of this class of 
hosiery was moved at the high prices, as 
jobbers were more interested in heathers 
than in silks. A minimum of activity 
prevails in the low-end branch of the 
market and prices on this class of hosiery 
show considerable disparity. Heathers 
are experiencing a seasonal lull and 
there is not much chance that activity in 
this branch will revive until it is time 
for buyers to place reorders. 


Hope for Heathers 

Jobbers, in the main, have placed a 
fairly large per cent. of their fall require- 
ments in heathers and there are not 
many men in the trade expecting further 
activity in this line until later on in the 
season. In fact the average jobber has 
been a trifle speculative in the matter of 
purchasing heathers for next fall. As 
result of this the reorders may suffer. 
However, there are many men who are 
f the opinion that the coming fall will 
witness an active heather season. They 
oint out that the demand for this class 
hosiery was something more than a 
tad, and that the consumer will again 
ear wool hosiery throughout the cold 
eather. They further declare that 
here were many persons who previous 
last winter never wore a wool mix- 
stocking. It is on this last class of 
nsumers that the trade is depending to 
mulate the sale of this class of hosiery. 
ev feel that the time is at hand to per- 
late a wool hosiery industry and with 
impetus given this class of goods last 
nter sellers feel that the 1922-23 sea- 
1 will witness an active sale of heather 
ds to consumers 


1 


who are wearing 
s class of hosiery not because it is a 
| but becavse it is satisfactory for 
ir wants. 


Silk Hosie~y Reports Conflicting 
Conflicting reports come to hand from 
ing agents regarding the Sale of silk 
siery. Certain factors report that this 
ss of goods is beginning to sell in a 
ly active way, while other sellers de- 
re it is impossible to induce jobbers to 
orders. As stated above prices 
been lowered, but it is evident that 
jobber will not place volume orders 
| he is in need of the goods, no mat- 
hat prices are being named. It is 
‘ase of price so much as demand. 
retailers begin to operate jobbers 
t purchase in any where near a 
1 volume. As things stand at 
the jobber has a fairly large 
f this class of hosiery on his 


hands as a result of the demand for 
heathers during the winter season. Re- 
tailers bought heathers in place of silks 
during the winter and naturally silk 
goods began to pile up in jobbing 
houses. It is these accumulations that 
are at present standing in the way of ac- 
tive trading in the silk hosiery market. 

It is the opinion of the trade that with 
the coming of the warmer weather that 
the consumer will return to the silk hos- 
iery with considerable alacrity. This 
will stimulate buying in the retail stores 












tion possible. 


way. 


which in turn will make for wider com- 
mitments in primary circles. It is the 
hope of all sellers that this demand will 
develop before the season becomes too 
old in order that the mills will be able to 


turn out goods on a 
scale. 


fair production 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


A certain selling agent who is mak- 
ing a selling trip through Texas and 
nearby states, writes in to his New York 
office to the effect that he is about 30 
days previous in his visit to book volume 
business. He is of the opinion that this 
territory will be an active factor by the 
end of this month. 

Reports coming from the Northwest 
are more optimistic than for some time 
past. A number of letters from differ- 
ent salesmen in this territory have an 
optimistic ring. 

As a matter of fact the tone of the 
market this week is far better than it 
has been for 


several weeks. No in- 


creased business of any note was re- 
ported, but nevertheless, selling agents 
generally, were wearing broader smiles. 

A number of selling agents ar 
fronted with a rather serious situation 
Having reduced prices in order to 
stimulate new business, they are being 
assailed by certain jobbers who declare 
they will be forced to take a loss on 
goods they own in order to meet the 
new price level. 

One selling agent in particular de- 
clared he received word from two job- 
bers that they were through handling 
his particular lines for good and all. 
“They need a personal call,” was the 
seller’s observation. 

A number of sellers are not inclined 
to book business at present levels as 
they declare that mills are not able to 
make production cost under current con- 
ditions, 

“We can make low end hosiery as 
cheaply as any mill in the South, but we 
are not going to meet the present low 
prices, for the simple reason that they 
are beyond doubt production 
costs,” 


con- 


below 


“Story of Martha 4 Foot” 
Interesting Booklet Prepared by the 
Bangor (Pa.) Silk Knitting Co. 
Another excellent example of the in- 
structive publicity matter which textile 
mills are preparing is the booklet en- 
titled “ The Story of Martha 4 Foot,” 
published by the Bangor (Pa.) Silk 
Knitting Co. It starts with an interest- 
ing story of the inception of the “ Mar- 
tha 4 Foot” stocking in September, 1920, 
when three men and a woman gathered 





Unless buyers begin to operate for duplicates on heavyweight 
underwear in the near future a number of mills are going to 
experience considerable difficulty in maintaining a decent pro- 
duction rate. A number of sellers have complained that mills 
would be forced to operate another season without profit unless 
they were able to book sufficient orders to make volume produc- 
On the other hand the buyer declares the demand 
is not there and until goods start moving from second hands, trad- 
ing in the primary market is bound to be carried on in a narrow 


around a dining table in Bangor, Pa., to 
discuss the merits and demerits of a 
woman’s all-silk stocking. The result 
was a decision to re-foot a stocking, in 
other words, manufacture a 
with four feet; hence the name. 

The remainder of the book is taken up 
with a description of the various pro- 
cesses involved in the production of this 
hosiery. Many excellent illustrations 
are inserted in order to give the reader 
a graphic idea of the equipment re- 
quired. It supplies the layman with a 
very good picture of silk hosiery manu- 
facture. 


stocking 


Home Buying Leads at Leipsig 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The principal 
features of the Leipzig Fair (textiles) 
has been apparent, domestic overbuy- 
ing, in anticipation of further deprecia- 
tion of the mark, and increasing prices, 


according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Commercial 
Attaché Herring, at Berlin. Export 


sales were reasonably satisfactory, par- 
ticularly to neighboring 
countries, although 
domestic demand. American purchases 
reported light, owing to great price in 
inability of the German 
manufacturers and merchants to guar 
antee prices for future delivery. In 
general, firm prices are quoted only on 


European 
overshadowed by 


creases and 


goods in stock, thus discouraging buy- 
ing on foreign account. Resident buy- 
ers for American firms state that large 
purchases at present are unwise because 
of prevailing high prices. Contrary to 


current opinion in the United States, 
large purchases of German underwear 
by Americans are unconfirmed. Heavy 


purchases of children’s underwear, al- 
though rumored, have not 
summated. 


been con- 


SCHWENKVILLE, Pa. 
Walsh has been appointed temporary 
receiver for the Seminole Knitting 
Mills, hosiery manufacturers, on the 
application of H. J. Allen, filed in Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Allen is president and 


Francis J. 


said a well known manufacturer. sole stockholder in the concern. 


Underwear Market 
Has Quiet Week 


Buyers Marking Time Until Retailers 
Show Buying Interest in Heavyweight 
Goods—Lessened Spring Activity 
Unchanged conditions prevail in the 
underwear market. Buyers are not in 
position to proceed with reorders; and 
until the time arrives when the retailers 
will be ready to place a part of their fall 
requirements there is not much chance 
that the trading in the primary market 
will take on an active aspect. As a mat 
ter of fact the present inactivity is 
rather intense and no small number of 
selling agents declare they are doing 
practically nothing in the way of new 
orders. The market generally is quiet 
and there is nothing in the offing to indi 
cate that brisk business will result in the 
near future. On the other hand all or 
nearly all the sellers are convinced that 
they will be required to wait on the ré 

tailer for renewed activity 

Lessened Activity on Spring Goods 

Activity on spring goods fell off to a 
slight degree during the week, but there 
are those in the trade who are of th 
opinion that this slackening of the dé 
mand will be of a temporary nature only 
\ number of mills are well taken care ot 
for spring and will be unable to book 
further orders. On the other Iftand ther: 
are a number of sellers who are featur 
ing the higher priced garments who aré 
not as yet entirely booked up on thei: 
lightweights. In the case the demand dk 
velops the latter class of sellers will un 
doubtedly book further orders and ,in 
this way furnish the mills with sufficient 
orders to keep machines running for th 
balance of the season. As things stand 
at the present time the majority of mills 
have experienced a fair business sinc 
the opening last summer. 

‘ Heavyweights Inactive 

In the heavyweight branch of th 
market the activity is confined to exceed 
ingly narrow proportions and there is 
nothing to indicate a change in funda 
mental conditions in the near 
Mills that position to 
prices approximating those named _ last 
year have been able to book a fair vol 
ume of business. In buying for fall the 
average buyer has purchased price in 
stead of quality, with the result that th 
mill having the most attractive 
tions sold up in 


tuture 


were in name 


quota 
a short time. In fact 
one mill has been sold up since last Dc 
cember due to the 
prices named at the opening. Other 
mills making low end underwear are 
well taken care of for the coming sea 
son. It is the mills making the higher 
priced goods that are in need of busi- 
ness, and there is considerable specula 
tion in the trade as to the probable 
trend the demand will take later on in 
the season. 

As an example of how certain jobbing 
houses are operating one selling agent 
recently declared that four of his largest 
customers have yet to place their initial 
orders for fall. According to this sell 
ing agent these jobbers have carried 
over a fairly large stock from last year, 
and are waiting for the retailers to op- 
erate before placing any orders. <A 
number of jobbers feel that they have 
sufficient stock to start the season and 


exceptionally low 
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The Wildman 
Ribbing Machine 
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Wildman Circular Ribbers offer 
you the marked advantage of a two- 
speed drive. 
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The Wildman new style Two- 
Speed Drive will operate at one 
speed for difficult stitches and at a 
speed two-thirds higher for plain 
knitting. Asan illustration, a Wild- 
man Ribber can be run at a speed of 
100 revolutions per minute on welts 
and increased to 166 R. P. M. on 
plain stitches. 


PE a a eS 
“aero Ty fee 


The change in speed is ac- 
complished by the Wildman belt 
shifter mechanism, a decided im- 
provement over a clutch. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Ribber Catalogue” 
giving detailed illustrations and 
descriptions of every important 
part of the machine. 
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Knit Good Markets—Continued 


hence buying is held up. Once the re- 
tailer starts buying selling agents may 
expect jobbers to come in the market to 
place reorders. But until that time it is 
evident that the only course for the man- 
ufacturer to pursue is to adopt a policy 
of watchful waiting. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


Many selling agents are of the opinion 
that jobbers are carrying rather heavy 
stocks of winter underwear. They point 
out that the past winter has not been 
conducive to an active flow of this mer- 
chandise in consuming circles. In the 
main the consumer has not worn such 
heavy underwear as formerly. 

Several instances have come to the 
surface lately where jobbers admitted 
they were being held in check by their 
merchandise managers. In a few of 
these instances the buyers themselves de- 
clared they would like to purchase, but 
orders from the credit departments were 
to defer buying until as late a date as 
possible. 

Mills that were able to name a price 
of about $10 on the 16-Ib. cotton suit 
have had little trouble in selling a large 
per cent. of their fall production. 

Manufacturers of the better-made 
underwear who were forced to pay the 
high prices for their yarns had a good 
deal to contend with in booking orders 
for the winter season. As a matter of 
fact several of these manufacturers 
have recently complained that they are 
unable to make production costs at the 
present levels. 

One large concern that has been sold 
up on its fall production for the last 
two months, reports that good business 
is coming to hand for seconds. Reports 
of this nature would seem to strengthen 
the trade’s assertion that the jobber is 
more interested in price than in quality. 

There has been a fairly active call 
during the last few weeks for a union 
suit with a knit top and nainsook bot- 
tom. 

A good deal of comment is heard in 
certain sections of the trade regarding 
the publicity campaign proposed by knit 
goods manufacturers to further the 
popularity of knit underwear. In these 
sections the opinion is that nothing but 
good will come from such a venture. 

On the other hand there are a num- 
ber of men who have heard little or 
nothing about the proposed drive. 





Sweaters Unchanged 
Buyers Are Showing Preference for High 
Colored California Suits 
No change of any consequence has 
taken place in the sweater market since 
last week. The trade generally is wait- 

for buyers to come to hand with 
duplicate orders, but at the same time 
y realize that until jobbers’ stocks 
begin to move the chances of active 
ding in primary circles are decidedly 
poor, Selling agents report that they 
will maintain opening prices for the 
balance of the season. It is generally 
conceded that present levels are re- 
garded as satisfactory by jobbers, and 
would seem as though duplicate busi- 
ness should be brisk, once buyers re- 
enter the market. 

\s has been the case for the last few 
weeks, bathing suits are selling in an 
active way. According to reports buy- 
ers are showing a preference for the 
hich colored California suits. 


Textile Machinery Exports 

Exports of textile machinery from 
the United States during January, 1922, 
included 452 knitting machines valued at 
$113,940; 1,185 cotton carding and spin- 
ning machines valued at $862,623; 3 cot- 
ton looms valued at $86; and 1,057,666 
units of “other cotton machinery” val- 
ued at $208,575. England took nearly 
one-half of the knitting machines; Japan 
and China took between them almost 
the entire quantity of cotton carding 
and spinning machines; China took 
about 90 per cent. of the “other cot- 
ton machinery.” 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
(Continued from page 101) 


cluding suitings and coatings, at prices 
ranging from $1.07% to $6.00. One of 
the numbers which promises well for 
this season is a new coating priced at 
$2.75 regular. This is a high luster 
cloth and is a copy of another fabric 
produced by the company and sold at 
$4.25. Plaid back coatings from $2.50 
to $2.67% regular also give promise of 
being particularly well received. Prices 
on this season’s lines, where comparable, 
are either the same as last year or 
slightly lower. 

The sale of woolen piece goods in the 
rooms of Burling, Dole & Co., auction- 
eers, New York, on Tuesday, by order 
of the American Woolen Co., was fea 
tured by active bidding on women’s wear 
lines. Sales included tricotines, coat 
ings, sports goods, etc. Tricotines, 53 
inches wide, sold at $1.61. Chinchillas 
sold in one instance as low as $1.25, 
or 25 cents below the price at the sale 
two weeks ago. Twills, B seconds, 
style 01159 MB, sold at $162%. Vel 
ours, style 398, sold at $1.25. 


Bradford Mies 


(Continued from page 103) 


ments. But the weight of wool that can 
be put through the combing establish- 
ments is relatively a fixed amount, un- 
less working hours are varied. No vari- 
ation being possible in working hours, 
it is possible for spinners to be only 
fairly well employed, and yet at the 
same time cause inordinate pressure 
on combs and a consumption of wool 
above the normal. 
Weak Position of Spinners 

Topmakers are placed in a fortunate 
position, and are still being pressed for 
quick deliveries. On the other hand, 
spinners, though well employed on old 
contracts, still have machinery which 
they could put to work, and are anxious 
for further business. Botany yarns art 
quoted higher, and crossbreds are ap 
preciably firmer, but in the absence of 
any activity on the part of users ther 
is no chance for forcing home the ad 
vance. Weaving yarns are in sparing 
demand, and the trade runs almost en 
tirely on Botany or fine crossbred 
types; manufacturers of knitted gar 
ments and hosiery appear to be well 
covered, and are holding aloof; while it 
is reported that fair weights of French 
yarns are coming in on a cheaper price 
level. For the time being there is a 
lull in the yarn market. Home manu- 
facturers are doing slightly better, and 
a satisfactory feature is that the whole- 
sale clothing manufacturers, who are 
in a position to sense the working-class 
demand pretty accurately, are better em- 
ployed in most centers of production 





SUPERCONES 





N THE SUPERCONE we have successfully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 
only contains more material than any style of 
package previously produced, but also insures a uni- | 
form delivery of material heretofore unequalled by 
either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUPERCONE is 
EIGHT INCHES long, with a possible maximum 
diameter of TEN INCHES. The net weight of a full- 
sized package ranges from FOUR to SEVEN pounds, 
depending upon the material wound. A cone of this 
size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, 
including sweater yarn. 


SKEIN OR OVER END SUPPLY 
WITH PARAFFINING ATTACHMENT 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 





SHOP [EESONA ) MARK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
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The New Model Banner 4 E 
Split Foot now ready for a 4 
delivery. 


The machine that knits 
the fabric of perfection. 





Our special circular will 






‘Banner’ be mailed upon request. 
New Model 
Split-Took , 
Machine 
7 repens 
Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bldg. 13th and Market Sts, Philadelphia, Pa, Yj : 


Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tena, Yj Yj - 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued | 


London Wool Sales Stiffen Calcutta. The other outlets of India 
have also given increased support and | 


Hesitant Opening Gives Way to Competi- demand has been better in printing | 


tion and Average Equals January cloths. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent) Shippers to China have been more | 
Lonpon, ENG, March 14—A week active in grays and whites, en 
as the sated eecies of Londen Cal- individual contracts have not been im- | 
nial wool auctions opened. On the POrtant apart trom speecial sales in a | 
nitial day competition started in a hesi- well known style at the beginning of = 
ating Seaham Ged me markedly weaker week. Exports to China are disturbe 
than at the January-February series, by the position of exchange. ene 
which closed on Feb. 2. Buyers were cloths have been in steady request 7 
:pparently waiting for a lead, but toward the smaller markets of the Far East. 
he close of the day more activity was A few more lines have been booked for | 
shown, and a basis was set up. Home 

yuyers were the principal competitors, 
though French and German buyers lent 
xood support in the case of merinos. 
Compared with the closing rates of in the home-trade section have 
the January-February sales, superior more encouraging Fancies and special- 
merinos were about par to 5 per cent. ‘tics continue to move off well for 
easier, good to inferior merinos 5 to 10 European countries and British colonies. 
per cent. easier; greasy crossbreds, fine, Unemployment in Blackburn and dis- 
7%4 to 10 per cent., medium, 5 to 7% trict is decreasing, more looms art 
per cent., coarse, par to 5 per cent. being started in Burnley and industrial 
easier. This was about equal to the reports from Preston show improve- 
decline previously recorded at Hull and ment. 
Liverpool. ————————— 

_After the first day, however, competi- Government to Test Sheets 
tion stiffened perceptibly and set up a WasHINGTon, D. C—Arrangements 
hardening tendency which caused values have been concluded with the Bureau 
for practically all descriptions to reach 45 Standards by the Textile Division 
the January closing level. The best zs 
merinos were a shade dearer, while on 
the other hand merino pieces did not 
fully equal last sales’ rates. The first 
week closed strongly. At the opening of 
the second week rates were fully main- 
tained, except for medium and greasy 
crossbreds, in which some slight irregu- 
larity was shown. The home trade con- 
tinued to be the main operator. A few 
orders for the United States were in 
the market. 

Kreglinger & Fernau quote the follow- 


Egypt, and buying has also occurred fox | 
Constantinople. For several smaller | 
markets there has been a tendency for | 
the turnover to broaden and operations | 


been 


of the Department of Commerce to 
proceed with tests on bleached sheets 
and pillow cases. The purpose is to de- MAE es 
termine for the benefit of the large con- y, 

suming departments of the Government 
a suitable quality and construction which 
they may hereafter specify in their pur- 
chase proposals. The results of tests 
on each particular sheet or pillow case 
will be made known only to the manu- 
facturer or commission merchant who 
submits the sheet or pillow case for test. 


We 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 





ing prices, first cost, clean, London, = >. — IT 
withéut oil, for March 10, the corre- OBITUARY ny io 
sponding quotations for Feb. 2 being Rol “MacKi mM P i 
given in parenthesis: 70s_ superior obert MacKinnon a >. TT 
fleeces, 55-60d (53d); 64-67s, good Robert MacKinnon, a pioneer in the | im possess all modern Improve tl 
medium fleeces, 45-48d (47d): 60-64s, knit underwear business of the Mohawk | : . = 
good medium fleeces, 41d (41): 58-60s, Valley, died at his home in Little Falls, rT ments, including selvage welt, a 


good medium fleeces, 37d (37d); 56s, N- Y., last Saturday, at the age of 69 
fine crossbred fleeces, 22d (22d): 46s, years, following a long illness. Mr. 
crossbred fleeces, “13d (16d): 36-40; MacKinnon at one time was interested 
crossbred fleeces, 9d (9d). in seven knitting mills, for a time re- | 
Section siding in Utica. He was born in Cohoes, 
Manchester Market a 1, 1853. et ay 
(Contianed from base 105) in the knitting mi usiness, and in 881 
; united with Robert Ablett and Walter 
Hume, both of Cohoes, and formed the 
firm of Ablett, MacKinnon & Co. The 
firm opened a mill at Little Falls. For 
the last 10 years this plant has been 
operated by the Phoenix Underwear Co. 
He was taken ill last fall at Perry, 
N. Y., where he was managing a mill. 
Surviving are his widow and four chil 
dren. 


French welt, double knee, 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


= 
—- 
F 4 





booked in cops for Holland. Egyptian 
spinnings continue to move off rather 
more freely. Transactions for sewing 
cotton purposes have not come up to ex- 
pectations and naturally producers are 
not going to fill their order books at 
Starvation prices. Encouraging lines 
have been booked in 30s and 32s ring 
descriptions for Bombay and in 40s 
mule for Calcutta. 


TESTES Ni 


Built in all sizes, for all classes 
of rib work. 


——) 
— 


A 


Samples and prices on request 
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Foreign Agents 
Great Britain and 
the Continent Australia 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney— 
England. Melbourne. 


Edward i Jacobs 


<i , 
. Extensive Cloth Inquiry . Edward Hill Jacobs, president and 

Chere have been decided indications founder of the E. H. Jacobs Mig Co.. 
ths week of cloth demand broadening. makers of loom supplies, died March 27, 
More outlets have provided inquiry and jn his 77th vear at the Massachusetts 
th: business offering has covered a (General Hospital, Boston. Although by 
w ler range of goods. With less likeli- nature a student he was practical and 
hood of lower prices, shippers are dis- resourceful in business affairs, and to 
pi ying more interest. Some makers his knowledge and inventive genius th 


EST 


South America 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Belgrano, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic ; Santiago, Scotto. 


Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


HE ST ESTES 


TSE 


China and Japan 





coitend that they cannot afford to ac- textile loom equipment industry owes | = Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China. = 
cet the prices taken by other firms, but many of the improvements now in use. | MH mM 
w ak sellers are not so numerous as He was a member of Columbian Com- = R = 
: were and the trade recently done mandery, Knight Templars, of Norwich, ul H. B INTON COM PANY iM 
a brought relief in some quarters. Conn., and the various Masonic bodies | Led >: : ; = 
Incuiry for India has been 7 large in Danielson, Conn. In 1881 he served | uu Philadelphia Pennsylvania | 
dimensions and a healthy business has his town as a member of the state leg- 0 a 
again been put through in dhooties, islature, and was a member of the com- NY Uf 
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muils, jaconets and gray shirtings for (Continued on page 129) 
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“PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest Patented Sept. 17, 1918 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 


have been developed to meet every requirement of correct ***4MOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
finishing Patented Nov. 4, 1919 





With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- = 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and : 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will 
call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in-New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEEDLES of QUALITY 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


MACHINES of 
RECOGNIZED WORTH ct as ten HO 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


Plain Ribbed, Circular 
Flat Underwear 

Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 











UNA TTTT 


‘CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works 













, Albany, N. Y. 





are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 
SERVICE 
in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


























and 














Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 























SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 
















Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 








Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 


SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 







Ask those who use them 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


Underwear Statistics 


Production and Orders During Month of 
February, 1922 
The following table, prepared by the 
Knit Goods Manufacturers of America, 
shows new orders, shipments and can- 
cellations during February, 1922, and the 
balance of orders on hand March 1: 
NUMBER OF MILLS PRODUCING—38 


Dozen———_,, 
Unfilled orders first of m’th.1,439,397 
New orders received dur- 
immw Month ...-cccccscaees 398,407 
Total (A). .cccovssssess 1,837,804 


Shipments during the month 442,094 


Cancellations during month 10,968 
Total (B)...ccccccceces 453,062 
Balance orders on hand 
March list (A-B)........ 1,384,742 


The following table shows percent- 
ages of normal and production of the 
mills reporting: 


38 MILLS PRODUCING 
% of Normal 
Production. 
398,407 dozen, or 62.0 
442,094 dozen, or 68.8 
Canceliations ....... 10,968 dozen, or 1.7 
PROGUCTION ...cccccc 509,568 dozen, or 79.3 


Normal production of these 38 mills— 
642.307 dozen 


Thirty-six (36) representative mills 
which reported for January and Feb- 


ruary furnish the data for the following 
table : 


Mew OrGers «recesses 
i ee 


clearing house committee. He pointed 
out that because of the difficulties en- 
countered the committee decided to alter 
its original plan, so that instead of hav- 
ing the commission house advance money 
against merchandise delivered to clear- 
ing house, all that would be demanded 
of clearing house would be to check 
credits and guarantee accounts. A sales- 
man will be engaged to arrange for the 
securing and disposing of merchandise 
on a commission basis. Mr. Robbins 
predicted that the first year’s business 
would be close to a million dollars. 

Reports on the new directory, color 
standardization, cost calculation, local 
associations and national publicity cam- 
paign were also rendered. 

During the luncheon an informal dis- 
cussion of the various problems of the 
industry took place. In the evening the 
directors were entertained at dinner by 
the directors of the Eastern Division at 
the Casino in Central Park. 


May Unify Commerce Figuring 

WasuinctTon, D. C.—Senator Jones 
of Washington has reported out favor- 
ably from the Committee on Com- 
merce, the bill to consolidate the work 
of collecting, compiling and publishing 
statistics of foreign commerce of the 
United States in the Department of 





Jan, Feb. Loss. Gain. Commerce. At the present time these 
t nfilled orders figures are compiled jointly by the 
s o e . . id 
month) ..1,261,601 1,432,368 ...... 170,767 Bureau of Customs Statistics of the 
New orders. 764,944 393,585 371,359 ...... r x= 
Shipments... 631,789 442194 89.595 |... Treasury Department and by the e 
Cancellations 7,228 10,968 ...... 3740 perts of the Department of Commerce. 
Production... 493,196 507,022 ...... 13,826 
war following table shows comparisons from February, 1921, through February, 
No. of Actual Normal Per Cent 
Reporting Production. Production. Loss of 
Month, Mills. (Dozens) (Dozens) (Dozens) Normal. 
1921—February ............ 63 248,421 886,367 637,936 28.0 
SEE Sica aime o-oo sn 62 421,140 839,307 418,167 50.1 
I a tes ais laine 6 stk an 61 401,938 809,970 408,032 49.6 
MB oa in en's aka Saka 62 505,347 911,749 406,402 55.4 
SN IA ROR RE teh 60 559,591 854,990 295,399 65.5 
IM vous Se ehh se 61 490,640 960,157 469,517 51.2 
MME se pcan ges 48 412,627 580,367 167,740 71.1 
September .......... 55 572,833 678,636 105,803 84.4 
CE. Sws's's wxicaeeee 56 675,205 773,776 98,571 87.3 
November .......... 57 692,452 800,352 107,900 86.5 
SPOOOEEMOR ac. cc us tee 49 518,376 673,359 154,983 77.0 
1922—January ......ccccoss 55 640,489 809,766 169,277 week 
February Een AE 53 663.346 789,095 125,749 84.1 
VALUE OF EXPORTS OF COTTON UNDERWEAR FROM THE UNITED STATES 
(U. S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE) 
Dozens Dollars. 
January eee Te eT TT ee oT EGO LANS CREAR ORO eek oe 79,122 306,022 
en ENE IRN ead aids a an b's tig od le bath wie MR Ote eis ae! TAI es 2.170.350 


National Directors Meet 


Meeting of National Knitted Outerwear 
Association Directors in New York 
The fifth semi-annual meeting of the 

directors of the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association was held yesterday at 
the Hotel McAlpin, New York. It was 
the first time the directors have met.in 
executive session without all other mem- 
bers being present. 

Following the opening remarks of 
President A. S. Waitzfelder, the tariff 
committee’s report was read by J. J. 
Phoenix. In his report Mr. Phoenix 
stressed the importance of the American 
Valuation Plan and went on record as 
favoring such a plan. He further stated 
that the association would continue the 
fight for American valuations, regardless 
of the Senate Finance Committee’s re- 
port. In closing Mr. Phoenix dwelt on 
the danger to domestic manufacturers 
of foreign made knitted outerwear, and 
declared the fullest cooperation of all 
members was advisable to protect the 
incustry from the influx of goods made 
by cheap labor. 


Report on Clearing House 


_&. Robbins, of the Royal Ascot Knit- 
tine Mills, Philadelphia, reported for the 








It is believed that the work could be 
done more expeditiously if carried on 
by one Department instead of two. 





Knitted Outerwear Course 


There will be a course of lectures 
given at the New York Evening Textile 
School, 124 West 30th Street, New York, 
every Tuesday and Thursday evening 
on Knitted Outerwear Fabrics. The 
classes are from 7 to 9 o'clock. 





Tentative Lighting Code 
(Continued from page 79) 


through which excessively bright light 
may at times enter the building. 

Rule 9. Classification—Assignment 
of industrial operations to grades (a) 
to (h) of Rule 2, and requirements 
under Rules 3 and 4, shall be determined 
by the inspectors, subject to review by 
the department. 





Notes and Suggestions 

Measurements of illumination are to 
be made on a horizontal plane, at the 
work, in (a) at the ground level, with 
a properly standardized portable photo- 
meter. When the work is in a vertical 
plane, measurement of the standard in- 
tensities should be in this plane. To 
reach at all times the mandatory values 
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BLEACHED GOODS! 


(Selling Points No. 36) 
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Your mill knows can find out 


from us. 
THE ROESSLER 


& HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


New York 


2-B Winder and the Cone 


Patented in the U.S. and Foreign Countries 


ee rr a eae 


For higher efficiency use this skein winder for all kinds 
of yarns and all knitted fabrics—and know its] value. 


Winders, Spoolers, Beamers and Warpers 


of All Kinds 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 On Textile Machinery 
2624 American St., (Below Lehigh Ave.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


LIMITED 


RK 


Textile Engineers 





We design, supervise 
construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 







Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 












Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 





Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 
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Wire 
Stitcher 


Highest Grade 
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rapid and Eco- 
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Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





= SERVICE 


















Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 














Old South Building Boston 
Patents and Patent Causes Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 








THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Philadelphia 


TEXTILE WORLD 


NYE & TREDICK 
Rib Knitting Machines 


Dependable and durable, the re- 
sult of superb workmanship. In 
use for nearly half a century, 
knitting circular ribbed fabrics of 
all descriptions, 


Trump Bros. Machine Co. - Wilmington, Del. 


CABLE ADDRESS—TRUMPBRO—WILMINGTON 





MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 
























Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


Logan Siation, 


** || NEEDLES BECKER a | 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


E. W. S. JASPER 


RIGHT PRICES Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


ees 149 Greenwich St. (Annex of 120 Liberty St.) New York 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


‘ Paraffining Your ART SILK 





Brushes all fibres one way. 

Increases om tensile strength. 

Insures a uniform stitch. 

Eliminates holes while knitting. 

esa knitting needles smooth and _ polished. 


Sample sent on request 


KNIT-EASY PARAFFIN ATTACHMENT CO. 
25 S. FRONT STREET 
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An Accurate and 


Sensitive Balance 
For Textile Use 





Style No. 5020 









Working parts and grad- 
uated beam enclosed in 
glass metal case. 









For further particulars 
mention Style No. 5020. 
Torsion Balances used by 
National, State and Municipal 
Governments. United States 
Appraisers Stores, Manufac- 
turers and the trade. IVrite 
for Textile Pamphlet. 


The Torsion 


Balance Company 


Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
Office, 92 Reade Street, New York 













Branches Chicago 
and San Francisco 










“SUCCESS ” 
Comes In 


The Bugs 
Go Out 


If they don’t we return 
every cent you spend on 


“Success” Roach Powder 


Don’t let roaches and wa- 
terbugs carry germs around 
and destroy goods in your 
mill. 


GUY P. ROBBINS 


Melrose, Mass. 
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WILTS | 


Veneer Packing Cases | 
_ are Lighter and Stronger || 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Shooks. Their extreme lightness saves 20 
| to 80 Ibs. in freight on every case shipped. 
| They are stronger than inch-boards, burglar 
| Proof, waterproof and clean—no cracks for 
| dirt to sift through. 
Write for Prices and samples. | 


Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- | 
vice is Quick. | 


- WILTS VENEER CO., Richmond Yo. 
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of the column headed “Minimum Re- 
quired,” the initial illumination when 
the equipment is installed should ex- 
ceed those values by at least 25 per 
cent. Certain operations, for example, 
photographic processes, are carried out 
in darkness, but used must 
be provided with lighting, 
grade (c) for use in emergencies. 

It will found that the 
various operations required in a given 
industry, for example, textile manufac- 
turing, shoemaking, etc., require very 
different degrees of illumination § ac- 
cording as they are for rough work, 
requiring little discrimination of detail, 


spaces so 
available 


generally be 


or fine, demanding the best conditions 
for normal vision. For instance, the 
coarser operations in textile working 


would generally fall under class (d); 
the finer ones, requiring closer vision, 
either on account of fineness of material 
or color, would be found in classes 
(e) and (f); and extreme cases of 
manufacture and inspection of dark fab- 
rics might even run into (g). The same 
sort of variation over a similar range 
would be found in other industies. On 
the other hand, there are cases of rough 
handling of materials, scarcely to be 
classed as manufacturing in the ordi- 
nary sense, which may fall to class (c), 
while a comparatively few manufactur- 
ing operations in which there must be 
the visual attention under 
difficult circumstances would be placed 


in (h). 


closest of 


Shading of Lamps 

Shading of lamps may be either by 
opaque shades or any shades of which 
the surface brilliancy does not exceed 
15 candle power per square inch. In 
localized lighting, screening by diffusing 
surfaces may be done either by a directly 
interposed diffusing screen, or by re- 
flectors having a diffusing surface com- 
bined with bulb-frosted or enameled 
lamps. 
from un- 
duly bright reflecting surfaces, produces 
eye strain and accident haz- 
ard, hence should be rigorously avoided. 
To minimize eye strain, diffusive or re- 
fractive window glass should be used 
for the purpose of improving davlight 
conditions. 


Glare, either from lamps or 


increases 


These rules may be temporarily modi- 
fied in whole or in part by the State 
Department of Labor and Industries, 
with respect to existing installations 
nly, on showing of full and adequate 
reason for such temporary exception, 
at a hearing where all interested parties 
are represented. 


Preventing Spread of Fires 
(Continued from page 75) 








which is rapidly gaining favor is one 
which there is no direct entrance from 
the tower into the mill proper at the 
lifferent landings. Instead, at each 
anding a door opens from the tower 
ito an outside platform of fire escape 
mstruction, and from this platform a 
oorway gives entrance to the respective 
loor. 
Open stairways inside the mill be- 
tween floors should not be permitted. 
such stairways must be, then they 
hould be encased, using brick, cement, 
etal lath and plaster, or tin-covered 
leathing; in fact, any approved form 
' fire-resistive construction. The door 
this enclosure should be automatic- 
ly closing. 

Chutes Between Floors 
Frequently there are chutes from one 
or to the next below, or the chute 

nay extend down through several floors. 


—— 


~ 
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They will vary in size, according to 
the material to be passed, but in any 
size and form they are a serious men- 
ace in case a fire starts on any of the 
floors involved. They should be of 
metal or of metal-covered, metal-lined 
But regardless of the material 
used, there should be at both top and 
bottom a fireproof shutter equipped with 
tusible link and form of auto 
matically closing The 
should be kept in good repair and the 
device in working order. Any holes in 
floors other than for chutes, but for 
passing material, should be similarly 
equipped with fireproof shutters. 

Fire may be spread by way of hot 
air pipes, although instances are not com- 
mon. Sometimes if dust, lint, or other 
form of combustible dirt accumulates 
in the fan or flues, a hot bearing or 
friction from rubbing surfaces will start 
a fire which will be fanned by the air 
blast and rapidly propagated through the 
pipes. As the pipes are usually of metal 
the fire quickly exhausts itself with- 
out causing must direct fire loss, al- 
though the heat may be intense while 
the fire lasts. Sometimes this heat will 
cause the adjacent sprinkler heads to 
open and water damage may be more 
than fire damage Automatic 
self-closing dampers with fusible links 
may be installed in the pipes 
they pass through the walls 


wood. 


some 


device. chute 


serious 
where 


Openings in Fire Walls 
Openings in fire walls, whether they 
be clear holes, holes through which pipes, 
shafting or cables and around 
which are appreciable clearance spaces, 
or the spaces around floor beams that 
are set into walls 
with no solid wall between, constitute 
a serious manace and one which in a 
number of fires has been the means of 
spreading the fire, with a resultant heavy 
When timbers are set into brick 
walls there should not be less than eight 
inches of solid walls between ends. If 
the each other 
and more bearing surface for the beams 
is required than the eight-inch division 
wall will give, then a shelf can be cor- 

belled out to give this surface 


pass 


from opposite sides 


loss 


beams are set opposite 


Openings for passing pipes, shafting, 
or cables should be no larger than neces- 
sary, and any clearance should be filled 
up with some incombustible material as 
cement, mortar, asbestos cement, or con- 
crete. In every mill a careful inspec- 
tion will reveal numerous holes in the 
fire walls, holes that at some time were 
used for passing a pipe, shaft, or cable, 
but which are not any longer used, the 


material has been removed, and the 
empty space remains. These holes may 
vary from an inch in diameter to a 


space a foot square, or even larger, and 
should not be allowed to remain 
for such a passage may render useless 
the finest fire wall ever built. One of 
the first duties of a fire protection en- 
gineer in taking over such duties in a 
plant should be to close up all openings 
in fire walls. 


open 


Automatic Fire Door 

Perhaps the greatest protective de 
vice, aside from the fire wall in pre 
ing the spread of fire, is the automatic 
fire door. At first thought it might be 
said that it is simply a door, but eare- 
ful study will show that there are numer- 
ous ways in which its purpose may be 
defeated; in fact the fire door is an 
equipment that when kept in proper 
condition is an excellent fire stop, but 
which if neglected may fail to function 
in a dozen or more ways. Such is the 
importance of this feature that it will 
be made the subject of a special article. 


vent- 
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Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 


Ta 


D 


for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright F 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 


Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broud St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1855, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and tr | 
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Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 
32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 


TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sises from 18” to 26” in diameter of any desired 


gauge, the number of feeds dependi 
— from 2%” to 82” in diameter 
fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and as 
trachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in a pe ~~ - Se . oaeten, as any desired gauge; these 
measurements ng back to back of cy er needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals an‘ 
athletic goods. 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


on the size of cylinders. Also built im 
or the production of a great variety of 
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There’s wonderful business 
in Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


N ORE and more manufacturers are real- 
izing that, to get the cream of the 


market, they must make _ full-fashioned 
hosiery. 


The “Reading” Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machine produces the finest full-fashioned 
hosiery in the minimum time—at the mini- 
mum cost. Now successfully operated by 
nearly all full-fashioned manufacturers in the 
United States. 


Why not investigate this big, growing business? 





TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


Ce ae 


cea +9 ae, FRc a nd ee. Tey 
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April 1, 1922 


Miss Full-Fashioned 


SAYS s— 


“ Full-Fashioned hosiery 
fits so wonderfully that it 
is really necessary to the 
well-dressed woman. I 
don't see how any hosiery 
manufacturer can think 
his line complete without 
it. 








Novelties in Ribbons 
Are Reported Active 


Buyers Willing to Pay Asked Prices on 
Lines Which Are New—Staple Prices 
Are Well Maintained 


Business in the ribbon market con- 
tinues of a  hand-to-mouth nature. 
Buyers are not inclined to operate for 
the future since they realize that they 
will be able to secure the majority of 
desired lines on short notice. Stocks in 
first hands are fairly heavy and there 
is nothing to induce future delivery buy- 
ing. Prices are well-maintained and 
while there is no particular reason why 
they should be otherwise, sellers declare 
that certain buyers are beginning to 
complain of current levels. But inas- 
much as the average buyer does not 
place a sufficiently large order to make 
it worth while for the seller to grant 
concessions in price, all hands are hold- 
ing firm to their first quotations. 


Prices Firm 

As a matter of fact manufacturers 
point out that they have been produc- 
ing under a handicap for over a year. 
This handicap has been in the failure 
to affect a reduction in wages. One 
manufacturer recently declared that 
about half of the ribbon mills were 
operating under this handicap, and if a 
widespread and general reduction takes 
place in the near future it will, at the 
most, only bring down the production 
costs to a level with the figuring basis 
of the selling price. As the raw silk 
market appears to have reached a tem- 
porary halt in the recent decline there 
is not much chance of lower prices re- 
sulting from this source. In fact 
fundamental conditions point to a con- 
tinuance of present prices for some time. 
A number of manufacturers would wel- 
come the opportunity to raise their 
present quotations, but from present in- 
dications this step does not seem to be 
a near-future development of the 
market. Manufacturers will have to be 
content to go along in an ultra-conser- 
vative way for some time to come. 


Novelties Sell Well 

The only bright feature of the market 
is the manner in which a number of 
concerns are selling novelties. Several 
selling agents have reported they have 
had an exceptionally active call for the 
novel ribbon. This class of ribbon is 
selling in an active way, not only to 
jobbers, but to retailers as well. As 
the manufacturer is in position to name 
a price on this class of merchandise 
which permits a fairly wide margin of 
profit, it can be seen that this phase of 
the demand is not being cast lightly 
aside by producers. Of course such a 
demand has its limitations, as mills are 
not able to run any great number of 
looms on strict novelties, since the man- 
ufacturer does not care to run the risk 
of overproducing on this class of goods, 
again, once the demand stops novelties 
of yesterday are practically drugs on the 
market. Nevertheless mills are taking 
advantage of this tendency of the buyer 
and are making the most of the oppor- 
tunity to run a certain per cent of their 
looms on a class of goods that are 
selling well for the time being at least. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


Narrow grosgrains are about the only 


class of ribbons that are selling in an 
active way in all sections of the market. 

The hat trade is not operating in the 
manner that certain sellers predicted 
earlier in the season. As the season 
gets older it is becoming evident that 
the millinery trade is not going to use 
the ribbon as a trimming to any great 
extent. 

On the other hand, there are sellers 
in the trade who are of the opinion 
that as the season gets older the mill- 
iners will switch back to the ribbon. 

Wrist watch ribbons are reported as 


place in his mills. 


turer’s hands. 





the demand. 
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Orderly Liquidation 
Features Silk Goods 
Manufacturers Forced to Offer Price Con- 


cessions to Buyers in Order to Stim- 
ulate Business 


The status of the silk piece goods 
market remains unchanged from last 
week. Buying continues of a desultory 


character, and the situation, generally, 
presents no new As a matter 
of fact selling agents do not expect any 
new developments to occur for the bal- 
ance of the season. The majority of 
manufacturers have become 


aspects. 


convinced 


During the week one large manufacturer of silk piece goods 
announced that further curtailment of production would take 
This is in line with the policy of the general 
run of manufacturers who declare that they will do all in their 
power to keep stocks from accumulating in first hands. 


It is gen- 


erally admitted that the unsettledness of the present market may, 
to some extent, be traced to the burdensome stocks in manufac- 


The trade generally is in sympathy with any 
movement that tends to bring the supply into equilibrium with 





selling in a fairly active way in cer- 
tain sections of the trade. One concern 
which recently brought out a novelty 
in this class of ribbon reports that 
they have sold up their production. This 
is an evidence that the novelty will sell. 

The dress trade’s disinterestedness in 
the ribbon as a trimming is only tempo- 
rary, according to a number of men in 
the trade. They declare that as soon 
as the summer dresses begin to make 
their appearance that the narrow ribbon 
will be in demand. 

The majority of manufacturers are 
not inclined to operate for stock at the 
present time, since the raw silk market 
is still too high, in their opinion. It 
is the hope of all manufacturers that 
raw material prices will settle to a 
staple and natural basis in the near fu- 
ture, in order that they may have some 
definite basis on which to figure prices 
on the finished product. 


SLATINGTON, Pa. The Post & Shel- 
don Corp. has resumed operations at 
its plant on a three-day week schedule. 

GettyspurG, Pa. J. H. & C. K. Eagle, 
Inc., have resumed operations at their 
local silk mill on a half-time basis. 

WatTsontown, Pa. The Watsontown 
Throwing Co. has resumed operations 
at its mill after a shutdown for a num- 
ber of weeks. The company will 
operate on a 75 per cent production 
schedule until further notice. 


the increase. 


Canton quotations. 





SUMMARY OF 


and there is a much firmer feeling prevailing. 
changed, with prices more or less nominal and reelers continue 
anxious to sell. Canton is reported as quiet with prices unchanged. 
As a matter of fact prices in the New York market are below 





SILK CABLES 


The Yokohama market is reported as firmer with activity on 
Cables received during the week stated the work- 
ings of the middlemen in attempting to peg the prices on a basis 
of 1720 yen have had a stimulating effect on the market generally 


the 
in a 


that trading for the remainder of 
spring season will be 


hand-to-mouth way. 


carried on 


An Instance of Active Buying 
One novelties 


Accé yrding 


concern featuring 
active buying. 
representative of this company 
from 30 to 40 per cent lower at 
present than at this time last year. He 
went on to state, however, that it was 
the fancies, and not the staple silks, that 
were selling. He said that buyers were 
more inclined to pay the asked prices on 
the novelties than the quotations given 
on staples, even though the former 
prices were more advantageous to the 
manufacturer. But this case is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, as the ma- 
jority of selling agents report an abso- 
lute dearth of business of a volume na- 
ture. In fact, this case is regarded by 
practically every selling agent in the 
trade as being the one case of active 
business. A number of concerns may 
report brisk buying on one or two par- 
ticular weaves, but this kind of buying 
does not make for a healthy market, by 
any means. Mills cannot put all their 
looms on the production of one or two 
particular lines, especially since there is 
no evidence that these weaves will be in 
such active demand by the time they are 
ready for shipment. 


Té- 
to a 
prices 


ports 


are 


Demand Immediate Deliveries 


To a great extent buyers are demand- 
ing immediate deliveries. In order to 


Milan is un- 


Shanghai is practically featureless, 


MARKETS 


get a buyer to anticipate his wants it is 
necessary for the selling agent to be in 
position to offer some very attractive 
concessions in the matter prices. 
Even when these concessions are made, 
buyers do not always take advantage of 
them, since the opinion prevails in buy- 
ing circles that all prices will be lower 
in a few weeks. In short the market 
lacks confidence. This lack of confi- 
dence on the part of buyer takes root 
in the knowledge that stocks in manu- 
facturers’ hands are rather heavy even 
to a point of being burdensome. It is 
the buyer’s belief that the time is not 
far distant when a number of mills will 
be forced to liquidate in a wholesale 
way. It is the fear of such liquidation 
that is causing the jobber to play a wait- 
ing game and buying only what he can 
dispose of in a short time. 


ot 


Manufacturers Are Liquidating 


Manufacturers answer this objection 


by stating that they are liquidating at 
the present time. While the liquidation 
is not rapid, it is, nevertheless, pro- 


Prices in a 
instances are said to be be- 
low actual replacement but in 

f the general unsettledness and 
real demand, prices necessarily 
must be low to attract any business at 
all. This is especially. true on weaves 
that are known to exist in large quantity 
in first hands. When the buyer realizes 
that he can secure wanted lines on 
short notice his incentive for future de- 
livery buying is removed and he follows 
the path of least speculation. 


ceeding in an orderly way. 
number ot 
costs; 
view ¢ 


lack of 

































Silk Goods Trade Notes 


The board of governors of the Silk 
Travelers’ Association recently presented 
John J. Twohey, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, with a watch of white 
and green gold. The presentation was 
made by E. R. Augustin, president of 
the association, who stated that the 
gift was in recognition of Mr. Twohey’s 
brilliant work as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

With prices reduced 30 to 40 per cent. 
from last year’s levels, one of the larg- 
est distributors in the market reports 
active business. 

Buying as a rule is working back in 
the matter of time, so that purchases 
from first hands very shortly enter con- 
serving channels. 

Crepes are reported to be selling in 
a fairly active way in certain sections 
of the trade, but no seller is satis- 
fied with the volume of the sales. 

Georgette is moving in fairly large 
quantities, according to reports. Waist 
manufacturers, as a rule, however, are 
not operating in anywhere near a normal 
way. 

Despite the comparatively low prices 
prevailing in the raw silk market, man- 
ufacturers are not inclined to operate 
until the market has given signs of set- 
tling to an absolutely staple basis. 

The small jobber is experiencing no 
great difficulty in picking up small lots 
of goods being offered at a price. 

These goods are being placed on the 
market by a few manufacturers who 
are in need of ready cash and who are 
trying to liquidate all odds and ends 
in somewhat of a hurry. 
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A SHOW WITHOUT EXHIBITORS WOULD 
BE OF LITTLE VALUE 


BUT LOOK— 


After the First Official Allotment of Spaces for the 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


Under the Auspices 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


The Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 


MAY 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 1922 


200 SPACES WERE ASSIGNED 


And Since that Official Meeting Applications for 


51 ADDITIONAL SPACES 


Have Been Applied for 


And the Reason? It’s Confidence in Returning Business and Belief 


in Our Assertion that this will be a 
“REAL BUSINESS-GETTING SHOW” 
If You Have not Yet Booked Space, Accept our Suggestion to do so at Once 
RESULTS WILL JUSTIFY IT 
Stile Ath Mainaanel Oboes 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 


Executive Office 


5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 





April 1, 1922 
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Routine Interest in 
Textile Mill Shares 


Majority of Investors Prefer to Await Set- 
tlement of Labor Situation—Little 
Change in High Grade Shares 
Boston, March 29.—While the ma- 
jority of regular investors in textile 
shares prefer to await the settlement of 
labor troubles before increasing their 
holdings, they are not missing oppor- 
tunities to pick up high grade shares at 
bargain prices, but there are few offer- 
ings of this character and there is very 
little pressure to sell any variety of the 

textile securities. 

The character of trading in textile 
shares listed on the local exchange is a 
fair reflection of the whole market, the 
transfers being of moderate volume and 
stock values showing little change. 
American Woolen preferred sold in a 
moderate way at 106 and the common 
within a range of 85% to 86%, closing 
today at the latter figure. The decline 
for the week is a half point in the for- 
mer and five-eighths in the latter. Amos- 
keag preferred has been in moderate de- 
mand at 83 and the common was sold 
within a range of 106 to 107, closing 
today at the former price; this is a 
decline of 2% points in the latter for 
the week, the preferred being un- 
changed. Pacific has been in fair de- 
mand at 169 to 170, closing today at the 
latter figure, an advance of one point 
for the week. No transactions have 
been reported in International Cotton 
Mills common. 


Consolidated Textile Statement 

The statement of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation for the fiscal year 
ended December 31 shows a net loss of 
$757,058 after deduction of expenses, 
depreciation and interest charges, as 
compared with a net profit of $1,452,421 
for the previous year. The company’s 
current liabilities have been considerably 
reduced since the close of the fiscal 
year, when they amounted to a little 
over $14,000,000, and it is understood 
that bills payable have been reduced 
over $200,000 since then, with consider- 
able cut in bank loans. It is officially 
stated that if the company had been 
able to reduce its wages in New Eng- 
land mills at the same time that it re- 
duced wages in its southern mills, and 
to the same level, it would have been 
able to show a slight profit for 1921, in- 
stead of the deficit mentioned. 


The company’s income account for 

the last two years compares as follows: 
1921 i920 

*Profits $923,514 $2,310,794 
Depreciation 150.000 298,483 
Interest, ete 1,530,572 20 1,091 
Net loss 757,058 1, 45 ,421 
Dividends 200.000 1, 204 866 
RUIN TNs clarcuie gece 957,058 $248,055 
Previous surplus e* 334,907 86,852 
Profit and loss deficit. 622,151 $334,907 

° After deducting administration, selling 


and general expense, f Profits. { Surplus 


Balance Sheet Compared 





ASSETS 
1921 1920 
Land, buildings and 
equipme ~ SPP roe $34,683,701 $30,671,303 
Good will, trade- 
marks, ete . 500,002 2 
Deferred installments 
on property sold ‘ 564,169 
Miscel. investments... 1,669,485 1,065,699 
Marketable invest- 
ere aa eie 475,008 58,017 
Tr tories 8.378.754 11,267,007 
Adva 11 aie 
No & acct r eiv 6,185,049 2,440,487 
Mortgages reé it ‘ 45,975 
Cash a ince 2,816,408 2,273,372 
Deferred charges... 2,641,071 1,826,020 
Total $57,861,405 $50,212,051 
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LIABILITIES 
Capital stocks ....... $26,452,195 $26,573,092 
First pfd. stock B. B. 
& R. Knight Co 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Second pfd. stock B 
B. & R. Knight Co. 2,325,000 
First mtge. bonds B 
B. & R. Knight Co., 
EUG. cvsecieas 7,54 0 0,000 
First mtge bonds cS 
Ke CORB. scccescccc 5,000,000 
Notes .... E 700,000 2,868,000 
Pur. of property liab. 84,400 
Bills & accts. payable 14,006,361 1,449,468 
Dividends payable 602,183 
Profit and loss deficit 622,151 334,907 
Total. $57,861,405 $ 212,051 
* 801,039 shares of no par value + Sur 


plus. 

In his annual report President Rup- 
precht says in part: “In spite of the 
fact that 1921 was marked by continued 
recessions in values and readjustments 
from war period of inflation, properties 
directly owned by your 
sisting of southern mills and 
Print Works division at North Adams, 
Mass., showed satisfactory results, con- 
sidering all conditions, and operated at 
a profit The New England properties 
of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., however, 
acquired by your company only a little 
more than a year ago, and which have 
not yet had opportunity to show the full 
effect of such changes as have been 
made, were operated at a heavy loss. 
This was due to higher wage scales, 
inventory losses that had to be taken 
and large expenditures needed to bring 
the properties to higher standard of 
efficiency. Substantial reductions were 
accepted during the year by salaried 
officials, and other administrative ex- 
penses were cut wherever possible. 
Wages in plants of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., were reduced 20 per cent., effective 
Jan. 23, 1922, but even after the reduc- 
tion will be in excess of those prevailing 
in the South. With these economies 
effected, inventory and _ other 
taken and wage reduction in process of 
settlement, officers are hopeful that with 
return of better general conditions and 
resumption of buying by the public the 
textile industry and your company 
should gradually return to a normal and 
profitable basis. 

“During the year Converse & Co., 
which for some time has been acting as 
selling agent not only for your com- 
panies but for many independent south- 
ern mills, was absorbed by acquisition 
of its stock in exchange for $2,325,000 
par value of non-cumulative 7 per cent. 
second preferred of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc. This, it is felt, will accomplish 
great economies. Increase in receivables 
as well as in payables is due to a large 
extent to inclusion of Converse & Co., 
acquired July 2, 1921. Unfilled orders 
at end of 1921 exceeded by over $2,000,- 
000 the unfilled orders at close of pre- 
vious year. Of these only approximately 
13 per cent. were on goods produced by 
mills of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 

“New uses and markets 
found for the famous 
Loom’ brand. In addition, this trade- 
mark has been widely and _ nationally 
advertised directly to consumers as well 
as to manufacturers. 


company, con- 


Windsor 


losses 


be en 
the 


have 
‘Fruit of 


“Plants and properties show an 
crease in excess of $4,000,000 over Dec. 
31, 1920. Of this sum approximately 
$3,500,000 was spent on the New Eng- 
land mills and the balance on mills in 
the South, representing completion of 
work contracted for prior to 1921. In 
view of this large expenditure, necessity 
has been felt to maintain such larg¢ 
serves for depreciation as heret 
During the year the Royal Mill of 93,000 


in- 


re- 


f "A 
oTtore. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW 


eer race Cee 


ERECTORS O 


1215 Mt. Vernon St. 


Ba 


PRICED RIGHT / 


STUDIO 


ADVERTISING 


SPECLALISTS 
FACTORY ILLUSTRATIONS 


SERVICE AND QUALITY 


“ GROCKE ART CO. — ' 


Central Textile Machinery Co. 


PHILA. PENNA. 





Textile Machinery 


and Appliances 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright orJon Commission 
eommmnanes Solicited 


BALING PRESS 


‘\ (HYDRAULIC) 











50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


838 West Water 8t. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S. A. 








Hamilton Woolen 


Company 


CAPITAL STOCK 


No Preferred Stock 


No Bonds 


Price to net about 714 


M. H. WILDES & CO., In 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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ie (1996) 


Line 
Mame and address of company. 


Acad : 
Frencl I ] : 

Fall I t 8 
Gilt 1 Mill 

New 1 iford, Mz 
Grant Yarn Co., ( a 

Fitchburg, Mass -" ie wae on 
Haywood Woolen C . ol 

KE. Douglas, Mass.....-++++++++ Vool 
Lowell Hosiery Co., K uit 

Lowell, MasS....+eeceeerrereres Kr 
Mayflower Worsted Co., W oC 1 

Kingston, Mass.....--+++++ee00% Wool.. 
McCallum Hosiery Co., ess ais 

Northampton, Mass.....--+-+++++ Knit 
McLane Silk Co., Silk 

Turners Falls, Mass....-+-- a ais 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., c & Pr 

Lowell, MaSS.....+eeesseeeeeere C.& Pr.. 
Newmarket Worsted Mills, Wool 

Middleboro, Mass.....-+++++e+*> ee 
Northampton Stlk Co., S. & K 

Florence, Mass8.....-+-++++++++25. & K 
Roxbury Carpet Co., W ool 

Saxonville, Mass...-+-+e+ee+eeees Wool 
Schuster Woolen Co., W oc 

East Douglas Mass.......+-+- oo We 
Shove Mills, Cotton 

Fall River, Mass...... re 
Stanley Woolen Co., Wo 

Uxbridge, Mass.....++++eeseeee% Vool 
Taunton Knitting Co., Knit 

Taunton, Mass.....+-+eseeeeeees Kr 
Waterside Mills, C.&F 

Lowell, Mass.. Kiem and wc nae C. & I 

1 Surplus, $171,673; Deficit, $326,320 

2 Surplus, $400,574; Res. Taxes, $420,000 

8 Surplus Deficit, $19,262; Reserves, $5,623 
Sub. to Cap. Stk., $465. 

‘Profit and Loss, $8,574,636; Res. Taxes, 


Losses and Dividends, $139,355 
Loss, $3,613,879; Res. Taxes, 


$80,578; Res 
§ Profit and 
$120,935 
*Pprofit and 
$81,245; Res. Taxes, $200,209 
™Profit and Loss, $552,048; 
$31,628; Res. Taxes, $261,569. 
® Surplus Deficit, $124,786. 
® Profit and Loss, $3,993; Deficit, $3,746. 


Loss, $420,653; Res. Deprec., 


Res. Deprec., 














spindlegxand 2,910 automatic looms was 
turned over by the engineers substan- 
tially completed. There are at present 
no contracts outstanding for plant ex- 
tension, and sale of certain smaller units, 
need for which has been removed, is 
contemplated. 

“We look back at 1921 as a year of 
extraordinary difficulties and of excep- 
tional conditions. We feel that practi- 
cally all these are now back of us, ex- 
cept of the strike current at certain 
properties in New England. We regret 
exceedingly that failure to solve this 
fundamental problem more promptly 
will undoubtedly result in material losses 
both to our employees and to our stock 
holders.” 

Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 





Shr M Par Price. Chee 
ly \ h Pfd 10 93 Ye —1% 
3° an Pfd 100 i7 + % 
1¢ -oint 190 #114 1% 
‘all -100 97% 
61 yrsted ist Pfd.100 10 1 
nd Pfd...-.cccsss 100 98 1 

keag ..100 { 
4 1 é w-Ha Com .100 114, 5 

00 1 5. W Com....100 1 


Lower Prices 


Quoted 


Active Demand in New Bedford When 
Some Stocks Weaken 

New Beprorp, Mass.—For the first 
tin ( in seve ral we ks the nun ] CT ot 
stocks showing a tendency to weaken 
ha utnumbered those which dis- 
plaved an upward tendency in the New 
Bedford share market. The only issue 
to register a gain was Whitman, which 


strenethened 
187% 


points in bid price to 
This price is far out of line with 





of business. 
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leas held by owners of the stock, how- 
ever, who are asking 200 for what few 
shares are offered for sale, this price 
being within 5 points of the top figure 
at which the stock sold last year, when 
the low mark was 190 

Beacon preferred lost one point in 
the bid price to 93, while the asking 
price of 98 was withdrawn from the 
list. This plant has increased its cur- 
tailment this weck, closing down Thurs- 
day night. The management announces 
that the curtailed schedule of four 
days a week will be continued indefi- 
nitely, lack of orders and general busi- 
ness conditions being advanced as the 
reason. Wamsutta is available in small 
quantities at 117. 


City Weakens Twenty Points 

The most pronounced drop since last 
week has been City, which weakened 
20 points in the asking price to 180. 
For several weeks the nominal offering 
price of this stock has been 200, with 
little demand noted. In the early part 
of last year City was selling for 200, 
but fell away later until it changed 
hands at 170. For several months the 
plant was on a greatly reduced schedule 
of hours, although the operating loss 
was slight. The aggregate dividend for 
1921 was $8, and indications are that 
the same rate will prevail for 1922. 

Grinnell has weakened 5 more points 
and is offered at 135, a loss of 10 points 
from the lowest price at which the stock 
changed hands last year, when the top 
figure was 157%. Taber weakened 3 
points in the bid price to 135, and the 
recent asking price of 142 has been 
withdrawn from the list. Taber at one 
period last year netted 155, with 105 as 
the lowest figure for the year. 

Manomet and Nashawena Show Loss 

Manomet sold at prices ranging from 


110 to 112, and the stock is now held 
for 112 a loss of 2% points for the 
week, the bid price of 10714 showing a 
similar weakening in current value. 


Nonquitt sold at 93 and 94, present ask- 
ing price for the stock being 95, with 
firm bids at 90. Nashawena dropped 
off 5 points in bid price, which is now 
quoted at 127%, the stock being held 


April 1, 1922 


‘Liabilities ——___—__, 


———_- 
Cash and Raw Total Re’l Est’te, Accts. payable, Surplus, 
-—Fiscal Year—, debts materials, quick bldgs., and ——————MIscellaneou: floating and Capital profit ané 
Year. Date. receivable. mdse., ete. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. funded debt. stock. loss, ete 
1922 Jan. 31...$1,037,843 2,733,517 $3,781,360 $2,521,540 $81,818 Miscellaneous ..... $6,384,718 $2,449,451 $3,000,000 $935,269 
1921 Feb. 8... 1,080,143 2,644,121 3,624,264 2,415,055 210,606 Miscellaneous .... 6,249,925 2,285,659 3,000,000 964,268 
41,500 Pfd. Stk. unissued } 
150,000 Com.Stk. unissued} 1,084,253 284,256 750,000 60,000 
Jar 18 103,647 186,810 290,457 336,491 265,805 Miscellaneous.... } 
1921 Jan. 19 122,617 260,734 383,351 328,375 103,244 Miscellaneous.... 
150,000 Com.Stk. unissued 1,006,470 206,473 750,000 50,000 
41,600 Pfd. Stk. unissued 
1922 Fel lsa> Eee “ewes<e 23,523 32,035 2,000 Securities ........ 57,608 946 560,000 2,663 
1921 Felt 8 peaes 22,547 32,706 2,000 Securities ........ 57,263 921 10,000 46,332 
1921 Oct. 10 610,074 785,104 1,240,309 36,172 Miscellaneous .... 2,061,585 1,016,235 1,200,000 497,993° 
1921 Oct. 11 950,792 1,374,956 668,454 354,299 Miscellaneous .... 2,397,709 377,137 1,200,000 820,574? 
1922 Jan. 18... 305,581 196,927 502,508 254,275 156,692 Miscellaneous .... 918,475 = neces 200,000 713,477 
-1921 Jan. 19 385,039 80,876 465,915 234,803 158,212 Miscellaneous .... 858,930 ....4. 200,000 658,934 
19 Feb. 6 9,438 146,317 155,755 78,007 2,654 Miscellaneous .... 236,416 112,367 50,000 74,051 
1921 Feb. 14 12,526 108,873 121,398 82,520 37,971 Miscellaneous .... 241,889 76,000 50,000 116,893 
--1922 Feb. 20 69,843 43,532 113,375 90,399 13,228 Miscellaneous .... 217,002 60,504 136,300 20,200 
--1921 Jan. 26 40,640 39,810 80,450 64,864 13,896 Miscellaneous .... 159,210 63,707 109,100 24,930° 
-1922 Jan. 30 757,654 828,753 1,586,407 666,100 620,144 Miscellaneous .... 2,872,651 566,485 60,000 2,256,168 
-1921 Jan. 11 731,610 937,549 1,669,159 587,468 536,621 Miscellaneous .... 2,793,248 194,247 50,000 2,549,004 
1922 Feb a. 170,376 363,025 633,401 166,936 28,021 Miscellaneous .... 728,358 243,951 435,800 48,610 
1921 Feb. 2.. 111,047 348,614 459,661 175,894 28,462 Miscellaneous ... 664,017 181,539 435,800 46,679 
~-1922 Mar. 13 1,416,924 3,785,357 6,202,281 4,645,456 57,256 Liberty Bonds .... 9,804,993 1,610,424 4,400,000 3,794,569° 
192 Feb. 21. 3,070,620 3,201,633 6,272,253 3,860,197 277,518 Liberty Bonds ..... 10,409,968 2,275,153 4,400,000 3,734,815* 
so hOR3- Mar: 1.0% 3,073 265,450 268,523 303,260 109,581 Miscellaneous .... 681,364 583,459 75,000 22,906 
-.1921 Feb. 16... 2,191 457,586 469,777 294,911 60,176 Miscellaneous ..... 814,867 739,866 76,000 eeccece 
1922 Jan. 11 179,336 108,166 287,502 161,877 121,907 Miscellaneous .... 671,286 8,132 146,200 416,957 
1921 Jan. 11 36,744 87,496 124,240 172,062 122,195 Miscellaneous .... 418,497 40,705 146,200 231,593 
-1922 Feb. 20 309,732 904,104 1,213,836 1,704,902 26,437 Miscellaneous . 2,945,175 1,050,685 1,000,000 $94,491 
-1921 Mar. 9 295,712 997,059 1,292,771 1,766,525 27,314 Miscellaneous .... 3,086,610 1,182,083 750,000 1,154,529 
1922 Jan. 18 352,998 229,596 682,594 186,717 157,318 Miscellaneous .... OUGC20 8 cocsre 200,000 726,633 
921 Jan. 19 430,634 135,406 666,040 193,324 158,494 Miscellaneous .... 917,858 255 200,000 717,606 
80,000 Liberty Bonds.... im 
1922 Feb. 7... 193,194 306,565 499,759 1,322,348 80,000 Liberty Bonds....§ 1-902,107 ~—...... 1,200,000 702,107° 
1921 Feb. 1... 207,021 342,334 549,355 1,315,888 100,000 Government Certifs. 2,045,248 ...... 1,200,000 845,245" 
1922 Jan. 19... 105,249 102,129 207,441 67,149 50,304 Securities ........ 324,894 26,734 100,000 198,161 
1931 Jan. 19... 43,637 130,849 174,486 75,437 52,914 Securities ......... 302,837 3,620 100,000 199,218 
-1922 Jan. 30... 101,824 134,299 236,123 79,116 10,488 Miscellaneous .... 325,727 285,616 165,000 124,786* 
1921 Jan. 31... 101,525 204,139 305,718 84,972 93,428 Miscellaneous .... 484,118 319,121 165,000 i ....e- 
1922 Jan. 16... 5,988 97,657 103,645 56,964 3,705 Autos, Trucks, etc. 164,314 64,068 100,000 7,739° 
1921 Jan. 15... 8,657 30,702 39,359 180,641 4,631 Furn. & Fixtures 224,631 114,094 100,000 10,598 





for around 135, showing a weakness in 
the offering price, as it sold a week or 
so ago at 140 in liberal quantities. 

Sharp common, after selling a few 
days ago at 110, changed hands later at 
108, although the present asking price 
for the stock is back again at 110. The 
bid price shows a loss of 1% points, 
being quoted at 106, which is 14 points 
below last year’s best selling price, and 
11 points higher than its low figure of 
1921. Soule, bid at 170, registered a 
loss of 2% points, although the asking 
price still holds firm at 185. Butler is 
available at 145, which was the last 
price at which the stock was sold. Kil- 
burn is held for 230, with a bid price of 
215. Quissett common is being offered at 
250, with a bid price of 225. Dartmouth 
common is bid at 250, and Potomska 
at 175. 


Prices Rule Firmer 


Sales in Fall River Market Are Held to 
Current Levels 

Fatt River, Mass.—Although actual 
transactions in mill shares during the 
week have been along quiet lines, prices 
have been more in keeping with cur- 
rent levels quoted for the stocks. For 
several weeks bids have been extremely 
low, as viewed by holders, who have 
held firm despite various attempts to 
find a weak spot among Fall River is- 
sues. Growing confidence is being mani- 
fested that the worst is over. 

Shove sold at 75 and 76, a slight gain 
from previous transactions, the latter 
price being an advance of 11 points on 
the low mark at which the stock 
changed hands in 1921, although it still 
lacks 9 points of the high mark for 
last year. The stock is now held for 
77%, a loss of 1% points from last 
week. Richard Borden changed hands 
at 140, the present asking price rang- 
ing from 140 to 145. At one time last 
year this stock sold as low as 125, the 
best price realized in 1921 was 175, 
while two years ago it brought as much 
as 260. 

Granite Sells at 102%4 
Granite, which a week ago sold for 


101, realized 102%, with more of the 
stock reported available at 105, the lat- 
ter price being 10 points less than the 
lowest mark at which it was sold last 
year. King Philip sold at 145, a gain 
over previous sales, with more of the 
stock sought around 140. 

Lincoln changed hands at 120, and 
brokers report that there is a little more 
of the stock for sale at the same fig- 
ure, which is equal to the low mark of 
a year ago, when the variation between 
the high and low selling price was only 
10 points. Narragansett is offered at 
prices ranging from 120 to 125, with 
sales of the stock at 120. At one time 
last year this stock was selling as high 
as 215, weakening 90 points later until 
it changed hands at 115. 


Cornell Reduces Its Dividend 

Cornell is bid freely at 200, but there 
is no stock offered at this figure. The 
last reported sale was 205, which is the 
same as realized as the high mark of 
1921, when the low figure was 182%. 
The directors of Cornell are paying a 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. for 
the second quarter, compared with 10 
per cent. in the first quarter. 

Chace is being held for 110, with 
few shares offered for sale at this fig- 
ure, which is 10 points higher than 
the low mark of last year, when its peak 
price was 147%. Two years ago the 
stock sold as high as 300. The dividend 
for the second quarter is 2 per cent., 
similar to the previous three quarters, 
the aggregate for 1921 being $9. Barn- 
ard shows a slight weakening in the 
bid price, which is 115, or 2 points less 
than a week ago, with an asking price 
of 120. Stafford, offered at 120, weak- 
ened 2 to 5 points in the asking price. 
Stevens and Weetamoe, available at 130 
and 105 respectively, both showing a loss 
of 5 points. 


Renfrew Quarterly Dividend 
The Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., 
on April 1 will pay a quarterly dividend 
of 134 per cent. on its preferred stock 


to stockholders of record of March 20, 
1922. 
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QUOTATIONS 


(Jorrected at close of business Wednesday) 





SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


_ BOB. cccce 2—_— 

Serer ry. 29 — BAB. cccocs 33 — 
eevcces 30 — 26s.......344%—35 

Be setces 31 — 308..20+---386 — 
Biaevnes 31%— ee 50 —52 








10s , .33 - 
2s. 29 2 .85 —36% 
4s 30 2-36s.....45 46 
16s 31 - 2-40s.....50 —52 
)s 32 —32% 2-40s high.58 —60 
SINGLE WARPS 
29 —. Sé8.......33 — 
Pow aac 30 —.. $60.......84 — 
31 —31% 30s.......36 — 
33 Ce 40s.......50 —62 
8 32%4— 40s.......50, —52 





$-$8..<05.38 © 33 — 
2-108.....29 <= 34 — 
2-128.....29 —30 2 36%4—37 
2-148.....31 — 2-40sord..50 —52 
2-168s.....31%—.. 2-40s high 58 —62 


2-20s.....32%— 

8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, waste, 
20-21c., tinged, 22%%-23c.; white, 27-28c.; 
2-10s and 2-12s soft twist, 30-31c. 


2-50 -73 —TT7 


HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 


s .28 —. 22s8.......32%—33 
29 — 22 Jae Sil.34%—.. 
» 91g BOS aie aad — —34% 
: s01% ROO ss 0 s0 os — —35 
waa 32 30s reg....38 —39 
3112—321 30s ty’g in.34% 
’ 32 —32% ae 52 —53 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


2-208.....50 —d2 2-50s.. .75 80 
2-30s8.....55 2-60s. 85 90 
36s.. 65 70 2-70s. 1 00 
40s.....65 70 2-S80s.. 1 15 
SINGLES 
S ..40 ee 52 54 
is 41 36s 65 — 
s 42 40s. «oO 70 
13 50s 80 — 
44 60s. .93d0— 
24s8.......48 — DORs 2Gsc ns 1 05—1 10 
re 50 - 80s. --1 20—1 25 


MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 
| Pee 70 —v78 BeGBO sic 0068 
3-308... 70 —80 
BEB. cess 82 —87 
2-408....-. 85 —90 


EASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 


Combed 





COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 


20s....62 
*-248....64 
2-288....68 


170 — 








2-308. 2-60s....1 05— 
2-348....74 2-70s....1 20— 
2-368....76 2-80s....1 35— 
COMBED SKEINS 
= er _. 2-30s....7 — 
“248... _. 2-36s....7 _.. 
eee —. 2-388....80 —.. 
2-188.... _. 2-40s....82 — 
2-208.... _. 2-50s....95 —.. 
2-228.... _. 2-60s....1 05—.. 
-248.... — 2-70s....1 20—.. 
268....68 —. 2-80s....1 35—.. 


388....7 


2-388s....78 —.. 
2-40s....80 —.. 
2-508....90 —.. 


.Cotton Yarns Without 


Feature, But Steady 


Spinners and Consumers in Deadlock, 
with Concessions Necessary on Stock 
Yarns to Do Business 
The yarn market is flat as far as or- 
ders are concerned but surprisingly firm 
as to prices. It is believed that if the 
present inactive conditions continue 
much longer spinners will make conces- 
sions in order to secure business with 
which to run their plants. At the pres 
ent time, however, thev are very unwill- 
ing to meet the ideas of the buyer and 
as a consequence there is more or less of 
a deadlock. Southern spinning 
continue to operate without any evidence 
of curtailment and in some cases at 
night. Should this policy continue deal- 
rs look for accumulation which may 
break the market with its own weight. 


mills 


Weaving Yarns Nominal 

While prices for weaving yarns show 
practically no change from last week as 
far as the spinner is concerned yet it is 
recognized that for the most part these 
prices are above the level at which buy- 
ers will operate and yet it is difficult to 
drum up any interest by offering a con- 
This is necessary, however, 
where trades are effected. The dealer is 
frequently in a position to name a lower 
price from stock on hand but realizes 
that he will have to replace it at a higher 
price to the mill. Orders have been 
taken on this basis and others have been 
refused. 


cession. 


In the latter case in instances 
regret has been expressed that the order 
was not taken as it would allow the 
dealer to unload a part of his supply 
On 20's two-ply warps the market is 
quoted at 32% to 33 cents and it is with 
difficulty that the inside figure can be 
obtained from the spinner. 
Not Meeting Knitters’ Ideas 

\ good deal of knitting yarn could be 
sold if the dealer were willing to 
the buvyer’s ideas. 


meet 
These are from a 
cent to a cent and a half below any- 
thing that can be obtained from the 
spinner and, therefore, it is natural that 
little business is passing. Knitters, 
however, are inquiring for yarns and if 
their price ideas could be met would 
doubtless place contracts for consider- 
able quantities. On 22’s single the buy- 
er’s level seems to be pretty firmly fixed 
at 311% cents, but this is fully a cent b: 
low the level at which this yarn can be 
bought from the spinner and equally be 
low dealers’ prices. On a basis of 10’s 
the market is fairly steady at 29 cents 
Export Trade Vanishes 

As stated last week, inquiries for a 
considerable quantity of varn for export 
have been current but they seem to have 
gone a-glimmering and there is no 
knowledge as to whether they had been 
placed in other countries or not. China 
has been querying as to prices but the 
ideas of buyers have been far below the 
market. A few 10,000 to 20,000 lots of 
knitting varns have been disposed of to 
South America and a couple of weeks 
ago a fair order was booked for China. 

Cotton Yarn Trade Note 

Louis r. Pels, one o.1 the founders 
Frank F. Pels & Co., with mills at New 
Durham, N. J., and with offices in this 
citv, manufacturers of and dealers in 
varns of various kinds, died this week 


at his residence in Weehawken, N. J 


(1999) 125 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representatives: 
F. S. Werze.t FEDERAL SALEs Co., FE 


400 Chestnut St. IN¢ 226 West Adams § 
m tng ~ 80 Roylston st 6 West Adams St 
illa., 1 


Boston, Mass Chicago, Il 





























. G. Harper 









VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


300 Chestnut Street, 










Whites. Steck 


Dyed ana 
Heathers 


Yarns 


f 
of Quality All of COLUMBuy, GA 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 








LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 














FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila. Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Ine. 


366 Broadway, New York 


Attractive propositions to offer on 
Hosiery Silk and Worsted Mix- 
tures for Heather Effects. 





COTTON —WOOL— WORSTED— MERINO 








T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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EMPIRE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADAMS-FRANKLIN BUILDING WESTAWAY BUILDING 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Unusually Quiet 





Coiton Yarns in Dormant Condition— 
Combed Yarns Erratic 

PHILADELPHIA.— The cotton yarn 
market is described by one factor as 
being in a state of “suspended anima- 
tion,” while another replied, “It is still 
breathing,” thus indicating the character 
of the present situation. Inquiry for 
yarns is practically nil. Hand-to-mouth 
buying in small lots for immediate ship- 
ment is the rule. It seems that many 
manufacturers must be working on a 
close basis, because of their occasional 
requests for small shipments by express 
to enable them to keep their plants run- 
ning. Many yarn factors declare the 
market is now about as dull as they 
have ever seen it in many years of ex- 
perience. Some requests for delayed 
deliveries are noted by certain houses, 
one dealer stating he had not had so 
many since the armistice. Others, how- 
ever, report this a negligible factor. 

The market is so quiet that it is diffi- 
cult to know just where prices are. All 
kinds of quotations are heard, according 
to conditions, with some concessions re- 
ported from spinners. On the other 
hand, even here firmness is to be found, 
as for example on 2-30s warps out of 
stock a spinner asks 39c., although this 
yarn can be had here in this market at 
36c. Curtailment is said to be gaining 
ground in certain sections, but so far 
it does not seem much in evidence. 


Weavers’ Limited Activity 
Local weaving mills continue to report 
new business as slow in making its ap- 
pearance, and their yarn requirements 
are not much in evidence. Hand-to- 
mouth buying appears to be the rule, 
manufacturers shopping around for 
their price. For 2-20s warps, 32% to 
33c. is noted; 2-30s at 3614 to 37c. as a 
rule, with stock lots at 36c., it is said. 
The insulating trade is said to be one of 

the few sources of inquiry lately. 


Knitters Also Wait 

Carded knitting varns are also quict, 
with limited interest. Prices apparently 
are somewhat easier, with 10s being 
offered up-state at 28 to 29c.; 18s are 
noted 31 to 32%c.; 22s at 33c; a high 
grade 26s is noted at 37 to 38c.; aver- 
age 30s at 38 to 39c., and double carded 
at 40 to 42c. Hosiery manufacturers 
are reported inactive, lightweight un- 
derwear mills are still waiting for 
duplicate business, and it is hoped warm 
weather will be productive of this trade. 
Heavy weight underwear is also slow, 
but it is argued the longer buyers delay 
the stronger will be this market eventu- 
ally. 

Combed Yarns Erratic 

Combed yarns also offer little com- 
fort. Prices are decidedly erratic, with 
limited demand, so that competition, 
with varying conditions, makes it diffi- 
cult to know where prices are. A sale 
of high grade 2-40s, guaranteed breaking 
Strength, is reported at 70c.; 2-50s at 
80c., and 2-60s at 90c. Yarns are offered 
at prices below these levels, such as 80c 
for 2-60s, all depending upon the char- 
acter of the cotton used, and the position 
of the spinner. Single yarns are also 
erratic, with little interest shown. Some 
factors report them the weakest num- 
bers on the entire list. Reports show 
18s at 43c. and 30s at 52 to 54c. as aver- 
age prices. Mercerized yarns continue 
to show scattered buying, with prices 
likewise exhibiting a wide range. Those 
in another column represent average 
prices between the two extremes. 


Prices Unsettled 





Cotton Yarns Weaken in Sympathy with 
Cotton’s Decline 

Boston.—The unbalanced condition of 
all parts of the cotton yarn market was 
emphasized by its quick response to the 
latest decline in raw cotton prices. Re- 
cent advances on medium and coarse 
counts of both carded weaving and 
hosiery yarns have been almost entirely 
lost, although the extreme concessions 
available a few weeks ago have not been 
duplicated as yet. Counts coarser than 
20s are reported within ‘4c. of previous 
miuimum prices, but 20s and finer counts 
are at least lc. above former minimums. 
The market is so narrow that it is possi- 
ble for a few weak sellers to make the 
market, whereas the great majority of 
spinners and dealers are refraining from 
attempting to force sales. 

On southern frame-spun cones the 
minimum selling basis for good yarn is 
29c. for 10s; on weaving yarn the mini- 
mum is 32'%c. for 2-20s carded warps, 
and 36c. for 2-30s. The asking prices of 
most spinners are at least a cent higher. 

Business on combed yarns is practically 
at a stand-still. Mercerized yarns are al- 
most stagnant. The prices at which some 
southern combed yarns are reported 
available would indicate that there is no 
bottom to the market, but when sample 
skeins are examined it is found that 
lowered quality accounts for a portion of 
the price reduction; it is possible that 
2-60s combed peeler warps can be made 
in the South at 80c. without a loss, but 
there is no eastern spinner who can du- 
plicate this low quality for less than 90c., 
and the majority of eastern spinners 
want at least 95c. for an ordinary yarn 
of this kind. The few buyers who are in 
the market are operating cautiously, feel- 
ing that there is likely to be no substan- 
tial improvement in demand for finished 
goods until summer, and that in the 
meantime raw cotton and yarns may 
strike a level lower than that now ob- 
taining. 





Limited Yarn Buying 





Purchasers Interested in Stock Lots and 
Yarns for Filling In—Watching Tariff 
Cuicaco.—Buying of stock lots and 

varns for filling-in has characterized the 

business done here for the last week. 

Buyers are watching with interest the 

work being done on the tariff bill in 

Washington, and its effect on business 

in general. 

Prices recently quoted for southern 
yarns were on a basis of 29c. for 10s 
single carded hosiery cones, 3lc. for 
double carded; 33c. for 20s single, and 
38c. to 40c. for 30s single. For combed 
southern yarns, 10s single on cones were 
quoted at 40c.; 20s at 43c., and 30s, 
53c, to 55c. 

Eights 3-ply, tinged, tubes were quoted 
at 21'%4c.; white stock, 24c. to 25c. 
Mercerized yarns presented quite a 
variation in price; 40s two-ply were 
quoted from 85c. to 95c.; with 60s two 
ply ranging from $1.15 to $1.25 


Awards on Army Bids 

The Director of Sales, Surplus Prop- 
erty Division, Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General of the Army, has announced 
awards on bids submitted on proposal 
No. 60, opened in Atlanta, Ga., March 4 
This proposal covers clothing, equipage, 
and textiles. A copy of the awards 
may be seen at the New York office of 
TEXTILE WorLD. 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


ORSWELL | MILLS 
COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


 VDUENUONS1QQ0QQQQA C000 00000(0000 00000 CC2Q000 ELLA RRR MMT 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited 
Fe eee Te Tce 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 














YUNNAN NUON 


MUTT 









TUTTE 


orton AROLD W.OLEARY va 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


JETT TTT 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway 


New York 
Cotton Yarns 












INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


Successor to ALBERT RAU & CO. 
Karded 


and combed COtton Yarns 


All Descriptions 


88 Leonard Street 





New York 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 











CHICAGO NEW YORK 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





AMSA SRM 






(MMMM 4 


TR iio buen 
COTTON YARNS 






&'SO-152 SOUTH WATER ST 
PPROVIDENCE.R.|I. 
Pra hn taunt ty 
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COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


PAULSON. LINKROUM& CO. 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING AND KNITTING COTTON YARNS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 


FoR EXPORT 


TO 






Empire Building 
52 LEONARD STREET PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N.C. 











D. MacKintosh and Sons Co. | 


Established 1868 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Carded and Combed Cottons 


White and Colored 
From Long Stapled American and Peruvian Cottons 
For Woolen, Worsted and Knit Goods Manufacturers 
Cotton Yarn Manufacturers | 


On Tubes, Cones, Jackspools, Beams, Skeins 
6 to 30s in Grey, Colors and Blends 






Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 911 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 


Ue 
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Founded 1884 Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 
SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 
Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street 


Our Specialty 
SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 





Philadelphia, Pa. 










Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
COTTON YARNS 4nb5 NUMbERs 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


owen 


Jy 


ANS 


1 Thomas Street 
NEw YORK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 


ene et er ree 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Providence R_ I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 





The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 


Prompt Delwertes 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 
inguiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Ine. 


222 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded Draymen 


Established 1878 








Estabushed 1790 


ba Ss 
Ciao 


ADJUSTABLE -ROLOEAR 


Special shaped carbon, black 
diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk 
and cotton calender rolls, 
| hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 

Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to 


JOHN DICKINSON, 36 GOLD ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 















ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon 8t. 
Worcester, 
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mittee that constructed and decorated 
the present capitol at Hartford. Mr. 
Jacobs was born on Nov. 8, 1845, in 
| Buffalo, N. Y., but at an early age moved 
) to Danielson, Conn., where he always 


resided. He is survived by a brother, 


Frederick A. Jacobs, of Danielson, 
Conn., a daughter, Annie Elizabeth Bul- 
lard, wife of W. Irving Bullard, of Bos- 


ton, and three grandchildren. 


William Fish, Jr. 

William Fish, Jr., well known in the 
cotton goods selling market, died this 
week at his residence, 202 Riverside 
Drive, at the age of 62. Mr. Fish had 
been incapacitated for a long time, mak- 
ing it necessary eventually to retir« 
from business. He was the founder of 
the commission house of William Fish, 
Jr., & Co. His firm was known for a 
long time as the direct representative 
of the John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, 
Ga., and Mr. Fish for a number of vears 
was the principal stockholder of the 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Thwaites, 
Mass. He leaves a widow and five chil 
dren. 





Harris Robbins Childs 
Harris Robbins Childs, senior partne1 
of the export house of Childs & Joseph, 
whose failure was recently reported, 
died last week. Mr. Childs’s father was 
a well known figure in the dry goods 
district and his son became associated 
with the industry after his graduation 
trom Columbia, as department managet 
for Arnold, Cheney & Co. After inves 
tigating conditions in the Red Sea dis 
trict, he organized in 1907 the firm of 
Childs & Co., which was changed in 
1910 to Childs, Parr & Joseph and in 
1920 to Childs & Joseph. The failure of 
the house created considerable excite 
ment in the dry goods field involving a 
large amount of money and implicating 
a number of the most important sell 


ers 


Willard I. Wellman 

Williard I. Wellman, president of the 
Huntsville Knitting Co., secretary-treas 
urer of the Margaret Mills and treas 
urer of the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
all of Huntsville, Ala., died at his home 
there late last week after a long illness 
He was 64 years old and was a native 
of Minnesota. 


Gordon Donald 

Gordon Donald, identified for a num 
ber of vears with the wool business and 
a member of the firm of Hallowell, Jones 
& Donald, Summer Street, Boston, died 
on March 24, following an operation, in 
his 39th vear. He was the son of Wil- 
liam A. Donald, who was a member of 
the same wool firm up to 1906, the name 
then being Hallowell, Donald & Co., and 
one of the oldest houses on the street. 





Mahlon L. Seidel 

Mahlon L. Seidel, 49 years old, a part 
ner of S. D. Bausher in the Acorn 
Hosiery Mill, Reading, Pa., is dead 
With his brothers, Claude and Robert 
Seidel, he was also an owner of the mill 
at Temple, Pa., operated as the Maiden- 
creek Hosiery Co., of which he was 
president. 

John Royle 

John Boyle, of John Boyle & oons, 
silk machinery manufacturers, Paterson, 
N. J., is dead. The firm was founded by 
his father. 








Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who is proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable The same 
high quality is maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn 1s the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
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fors 
Dyers, Bleachers 


and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 
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ie ery 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS fpitaie in “Cotton, 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


Manufacturers of 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


In Fancy Twist, Gunn i and Printed 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 









or Skeins 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 
aA! ALONE CNUELENAULETTON ETON ETTND ETN ATONE TN EA NAAT ATT ATT TTT 


SELL DIRECT 


s pening of 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 


cee atta eat mittee) 
SOC ee oe ie ee Samples Submitted on Re@uest 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





United States Testing Company, Inc. 


General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 







TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 





TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia New Bedford 


Paterson 
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WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
COTTON YARNS Sittuike tuster 
COTTON WARPS 22, Beem, Jacks, 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


NUTT NTT 





FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { ™, zs 


Shanghai 
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Cetton 
MERCERIZED 
Silk 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 





GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


Drexel Buliding PHILADELPHIA 


> J, GroRGE, 2nd Vice-Pres. 


D. H. meaner, Pres. PHIL, 8, STEEL, Vice-Pres. 
J. . RUDISILL, Secretary 


P. CARPENTER, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


Epw. B. STEINMETZ Co., Inc. 


Mercerzed-YARNS —Mercerized 


x Sedgley Ave. and L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Office—Drexel Bldg. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spoo!is, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 


Steele Cotton Mill Co. 


[encir, North Carolina” OSE LNNERS 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Quality Counts (23% "Sores 





ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


| 
| 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 





COTTON YARNS 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on our Experience of Thirty Years in 


1 1 PAPER We can furnish any 
Philadelphia CONES | size Cone with burn- 


Cone Co. and ished or open end 
222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. TUBES from stock. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at your Service 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., 





| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 





Cotton Holds Steady 
Despite Labor Troubles 





Delayed Farm Work and Improved Man- 
chester Trade Sustaining Factors— 
Business in Futures Quiet 
The action of the cotton market dur- 
ing the week has shown the effect of 
conflicting influences. Buying on bullish 
features has been held in check by the 
labor troubles at home and abroad com- 
bined with unfavorable reports from the 
domestic goods markets. They have 
been strong enough, however, to give 
the market a generally steady undertone 
since the final evening-up of the old 
March commitments and general busi- 

ness has been quiet. 

The unfavorable news from the do- 
mestic goods market and increasing do- 
mestic mill curtailment resulting from 
the spread of labor troubles in New 
England, appears to’ have been pretty 
well offset by the improved accounts 
from Lancashire and steadier ruling of 
Liverpool. So far the Liverpool market 
has shown little anxiety over the British 
labor troubles, although there has been 
an extension of the lockout in the en- 
gineering trades, with over a_ million 
workers now involved. In the raw cot- 
ton market the increasing curtailment of 
domestic mills, although it may be re- 
flected in something less than previously 
anticipated home consumption of raw 
material for the season, is largely offset 
by a belief that the reduced production 
is strengthening the statistical position 
of goods, and that this will finally react 
favorably upon mill activity during the 
summer or early next season. With 
such features as these offsetting each 
other, the emphasis is, of course, placed 
on the start of the new crop, regarding 
which the week’s news has been of an 
unfavorable average. 

The better weather reported during 
the earlier part of the previous week did 
not last long enough to dry out the soil 
and permit of any general resumption of 
farm work. Rainy or unsettled condi- 
tions set in again toward the end of the 
week and have continued during the past 
several days, leading to further delays in 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
Woda ee canker tae 


Option. Mar.22. High. Low. Mar.29. Rge 
AQP .o2«<2T.88 17.55 17.36 17.41 19 
ee 17.88 17.50 17.68 38 
June .....17.58 17.46 17.34 17.38 12 
— — re 17.35 17.35 16.94 17.08 -41 
August 17.22 Sane 16.96 16.98 -21 
September 17.12 17.00 16.83 16.83 Pe 
letober ..16.97 16.98 16.61 16.68 .37 


November 16.91 16.81 16.63 16.63 17 
yecember 16.86 16.86 16.54 16.58 .32 
nuary ..16.68 16.71 16.45 16.47 .26 
February she ; 40 eens ea 
March ....17.95 17.95 7.35 setae 60 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 


New New _ Liver- 

York. Orleans. pool 
riday, March 24....17.85c 16.50c. 10.69d 
turday, March 25..17.85c. 16.50c. Holiday 
nday, March 27...17.80c. 16.25c 10.604 
iesday, March 28 17.90c. 16.25¢ 10.58d 
ednesday, March 29.17.85c. 16.25c. 10.704 








irsday, March 39.18.15¢ 16.63c. 10.63d 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Spot This Last 

Prices. Week Year 

Iveston 17 ce. 313,121 230,681 
w Orleans 16.25c. 239,839 448,073 
bile - 16.25¢ 14,685 
vannah ... . 17.00c. 161,606 
arleston .. re 233,161 
mington a 16.90c. 26,814 
PE. eee 6 Anes .+-17.00c. 93,646 
PED. scicewnces 17.75c 3,325 
re 16.88¢ 146,503 
NE iGo eh aie 17.00c 370,853 
| er -17.00c 30,826 
VOREOM cc vesececes 17.15¢. . 356,601 
eee 16.15c. 57,939 65,368 
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soil preparation or planting. The rains 
reported in the Southwest earlier in the 
week were considered beneficial, but 
were believed to be sufficient and the 
rains of the last few days have been re- 
garded with more or less uncertainty. 
Last Wednesday’s weekly review of the 
Weather Bureau read fairly favorably, 
but evidently was colored by the better 
weather reported during the previous 
week. It is rumored that preliminary re- M E R C E R I yA E D 
turns to the Watkins Bureau point to an ON CONES 
increase of about 10 per cent. in acreage 
and judging from the reception of these 
figures, the market is pretty well pre- . 
pared for some such figure. The belief P repare d particularly 
is that the increase in the western belt for 
will be considerably in excess of 10 per 
cent., ranging up to about 20 per cent. Spl icing and Plaiting 
for Texas, but that the general avcrage 
will be pulled down by eastern belt re- 
turns, owing to fear of the boll weevil. 
Altogether a little over 30,000 bales THE ELMORE COMPANY 
of cotton arrived here and was inspected f 
during the month of March for addition Spindale, aes Rn 
to the local certificated stock. This 
movement of cotton, of course, shows : 
that the maintenance of the March price Selling Agents: 
above the 18c. level, and at premium of COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
about 20 points over May, had afforded : We ; 3 
southern shippers a better outlet than Empire Building, Philadelphia 
anything immediately offering through 
demand from the trade. Judging from 


the closing action of March, the price 
brought more cotton here than had been 
anticipated, but with May selling below 


the 18c. level it seems less likely to at- 
tract such shipments, and according to 
latest reports 25,000 bales of the stock 
here is to be exported to Liverpool and 
the Continent. This leaves the May 
short interest in rather an uncertain posi- | 
tion, and May has maintained a premium 
of about 60 points over July, although | 
new crop deliveries has shown a ten- | 
dency to pull up on the old, because of 
the unfavorable weather. 

The following table will show Thurs- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 


usual comparisons: 


March March Last 
Markets 23 30 Chg. year. Sales 
Galveston ..17.25 17.55 -+.30 11.75 4,940 
N. Orleans..16.50 16.63 +.13 11.50 12,310 












DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Mercerized 


Mobile ......16.38 16.63 +.25 10.75 890 
Savannah ...17.25 17.183 —.12 12.00 2,357 arns 
Norfolk ....17.00 17.31 -+.31 11.50 6,401 
New York...17.80 18.15 +.35 12.25 .... 
Augusta ....16.88 17.13 +.25 11.25 10,270 
Memphis ...17.00 17.00 .... 11.50 5,300 
St. Louis....17.25 17.00 —.25 11.50 200 
Houston ....17.25 17.45 +-.20 11.30 10,676 
a 16.75 16.95 +.20 10.85 1,191 


The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades | 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- | 
tract: 





WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 





ee 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.75¢ 1.98t 

SSE c. 1.50¢ 1.50¢ 1.50¢ 2.26¢ 1.51¢ 

eM co ekak 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00% 1.25% .98+ 

WS eas ‘50t .50¢t .50¢ .75¢ .61t » . 

S.L. M......75% .75° .75° .68% .66° | W h b 

Te vices 175° 1.75® 1.75% 1.63* 1.61° | e tie not ing ut 
*°S. G. O...2.75* 2.75 2.75% 3.28¢ 2.61° | 

Me ss. 3.75% 3.75% 3.75% 3.38% 3.64° 


weavers’ knots 


YELLOW TINGED 


Ss. G. M....Even 1.00¢ -26° 63° -24F | 
G. Mi ..cee- -60° -50F .25° -25° .23° 
BM. cccsece 1.50° 50° 1.00° 76° 1.00° 
**Middling..2.50° 1.00% %.00° 1.75% 2.00°| 
ees. L. M...3.50° 2.50% 3.00% 2.63° 2.99° 
eel, M. ....4.650° 3.50% 4.00° 3.63° 3.89° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. Me ncoce. 2.00 2.00% 2.00% 1.13° 1.96° 
ees, M. .....3.00° 3.00° 2.75° 2.18° 2.79° 


**Middling .4.00° 38.50° 3.75% 3.88° 3.76° 
BLUE STAINS 

eeG. M. ....8.00° 1.50% 2.26% 1.63° 2.31° 

ees. M. ....3.50° 2.50% 3.00% 2.63° 3.66° 

**Middling .4.50° 3.00% 4.00% 363° 3.96*° 

* Off middling. +t On middling. | 








CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


; 
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cea YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS — l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 


— 


e 





General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 
ce 








Cotton Yarns 


For immediate delivery. Natural, 
Mercerized, Bleached or Dyed 
All numbers and all aualities 
Skeins, Warps, Cones or Tubes 
The Hancock Service will keep you supplied with current 


reauirements at attractive prices as you await market 
developments. 


WRITE OR. WIRE 
Hancock Yarn Mis 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK OFFICE—170 FIFTH AVENUE 


PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
Wm. Y. Mullholland, 1228 Chestnut St., Reading Edward A. Sanford, Winchester, Mass. 
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Cotton Markets— Continued 


Wide Range of Values 





Cot!»n Market in South Not in Active 
Mood 

MPHIS, TENN.—Sales of _ strict 
m ng 1% staple cottons at 30c. were 
rep rted here during the week, which 
witiessed a further reduction of 25 
ports in the quotation of basis, mid- 
dlit Middling 1% staples sold at 28c., 
mid ling 1-3/16 at 25c., and strict mid- 
dlir 1% at 25c. Clarksdale, Miss., 
in ver, reports strict middling 1-3/16 
sold at 32c., while a point in Arkansas 
reports a lot ‘of 1-3/16 staples averaging 
strict middling at 24 cents. Greenwood, 
Miss., the home of the Staple Cotton 
Co-operative Association reports no 
sale of staples grading as high as strict 
middling, but a sale of full 1-3/16 mid- 
dling at 26c. 

The wide range of values, while due 
n part to the character of the cotton, 
must be attributed in the main to indi- 
vidual classification. The market is far 
from being active, but sellers are claim- 
ing that there is sale for about every- 
thing offered although staples are still 
relatively slow. Confidence in values 
seems to be due chiefly to prospects for 
the new crop, which now begins to ap- 
pear backward, delay having been occa- 
sioned by wet weather. The absence of 
winter rains in West Texas and the 
probability that moisture will not be re- 


ceived in time for planting are dwelt 
upon. 


There is a South-wide propaganda to 
hold the acreage down so that not more 
than 10,000,000 bales of cotton can be 
produced this year, and the impression 
seems to prevail that production will 
not exceed the figure named. There 
are now, it is estimated, 9,000,000 bales 
of American cotton in all positions 
throughout the world awaiting con- 
sumption, including about 3,200,000 bales 
remaining to be brought into sight. 
These figures are quite in line with the 
suggested carry-over of about 5,000,000 
bales at July 31, 1922, which presup- 
# ses that consumption this year will 

unt to about 12,500,000 bales includ- 
ine 1 linters. 
Market Statistics 

Basis, middling, 10 markets, averaged 
16.88c. Saturday against 17.18c. the 
Previous week, while the May delivery 


in New York showed a decline of 31 
points and October 11 points. Memphis 
middling is quoted at 17c., a net decline 


points. Sales here amounted to 


bales against 7,050 the previous 
week and 7,225 bales the week before. 


The 10 markets reported sales of 54,- 
125 bales against 59,703 the previous 
we and 52,368 the week before. On 
the lLasis of first sales from factors’ 
tal premium staples are quotable 
with light offerings as follows: strict 
t ng 14 staples 28 to 32c; 1 3-16 
* 29 c: 1% 22 to 26c;: 1 1-16 18 to 


~~ 


ss receipts during the week were 


12 bales against 19,835 last year and 
1/,e2 the year before; shipments, 20,- 
796 bales against 20,693 last year and 
15 the year before; net receipts, 
1,9 igainst 4,378 and 12,207, making 
t ice Aug. 1, net, 302,012 against 
34 7 and 533,793. The total stock is 
1S » bales, a decrease of 6,000 for 


th ek, against 370,029 last year, a 
decrease of 800 for that week, and 
296,141 the year before, an in- 
cre f 2,000 for that week. The un- 
So] ck, estimated, in hands of Mem- 


phis factors is 97,000 bales, a decrease 
of 5,000 for the week, against 271,000 
last year and 210,000 the year before. 





Extra Staple Cottons 





Decline of One to Two Cents in Nearly 
All Varieties 

Boston.—Prices on nearly all vari- 
eties of domestic and foreign staple 
cottons have declined 1 to 2 cents within 
the week, and there appears to be no 
more buying at minimum prices than 
there was a week ago. Shippers of 
staples who have been resisting the de- 
cline in domestic futures seem to have 
given up hope of a turn in the latter 
market, and are now free sellers at the 
decline. Weakness in Egyptians has 
been accentuated by the decline in ex- 
change. Egyptian futures have declined 
130 to 230 points during the week, and 
April-May shipments have dropped 1% 
cents. With the exception of 11/16 to 
1% such domestic staples of middling 
and better grade the market is 1 to 2 
cents lower than last week, and it is 
possible to buy spot lots at least 1 cent 
below the quoted minimums. On 11/16 
to 1% such staples minimum prices have 
not been reduced more than ™% cent. 

The weakness of the cotton market in 
this state has been accentuated by the 
efforts of those holding cotton in public 
warehouses to ship out the cotton before 
April 1 so as to avoid the Massachusetts 
tax that becomes effective on that date. 
Owners of consigned cotton thus held 
find it cheaper to sell small lots at the 
sacrifice of 1 or 2 cents a pound rather 
than transfer it to some other ware- 
house. A popular method of evading 
the tax is to have the cotton in transit 
on April 1, or to prevail upon some 
manufacturer to allow the cotton to be 
stored temporarily in his warehouse. It 
is a ridiculous law that is easily evaded 
and should be modified in such manner 
as to render such evasion unprofitable or 
unnecessary. 

Average prices of strict middling hard 
western cotton for prompt and April 
shipments are as follows: 


1 inch : ‘ ‘ ig ‘ ig 
te 


2 2738 3 ; a ~ 22 22 
1% inch . 3 ‘ 25 to 26c¢ 
1 3/16 inch ; . ‘ 81 es 33c 
1% inch. Fara br awe Sa ae 34 to 36c 


Egyptian Tiles and Statistics 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for April-May ship- 
ment, c. i. f., Boston, as follows: March 
29—Medium Sakelarides, 31%4c.; me- 
dium uppers, 24%4c. This is a decline 
for the week in Sak. of 1%c and the 
same in uppers. They report closing 
prices March 29 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: April (uppers), 
$22.65, off 230 points from March 22; 
May (Sak.), $35.20, off 130 points. 

Pima Cotton Quotations 

Calder & Richmond, Boston, give the 
following quotations * Pima cottons 
under date of March 29: No. 1, 34%c 
No. 2, 32%4c.: No. 3, 300%. 


Wastes Steady 





Strips Up in Aggregate 8% for Month- 
Combers Very Firm 
Boston.—There is a fairly good tone 
to the cotton waste market. \ survey 
of the general conditions within and 
without the market indicates a strong 
technical situation and seems to furnish 
ground for the opinion generally enter- 
tained that business will shortly improve. 
The only question is as to the time when 


(Continued on page 149) 
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Nonquitt Spinning Company = 
Manomet Mills Acadia Mills 
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‘Tall Oaks from Little 
Acorns Grow’”’ 


e« 





Comparisons of yarns in small units are 
often misleading. One more imperfection in 
every 50 yards of 60/1 cotton yarn means 
1.000 more imperfections to the pound— 
a million more imperfections to the 1,000 
pounds. One thousand pounds is a small 
quantity to a knitter or weaver: a million 
more imperfections is an enormous handi- 
cap in the manufacture of any product. 
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Uniformity and excellence of product is an 
acknowledged attribute of the above 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. ; 
Selling Agents ; 

BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ; 
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Standard-Goosa-Thatcher Go. 


Cuatranooca, TENN. 














Standard Processing Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Coosa Manufacturing Co. 
. Piedmont, Ala. 


Thatcher Spinning Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers — Gassers 





A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 






Sales Offices 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 





Canadian Representatives : 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
Toronto Montreal 
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PASSAIC, 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS *‘\4: 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 


ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Main Office Branch Office 
704 Commercial Trust Bldg 713 Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





The Pitkin Worsted Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 
Selling Agents 












Yarn for Men’s Wear 105 Summer St., Boston. Mase. Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting ead 
Representea by 

WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. The 

Boston Agency Philadelphia Office New York Agency oe 


176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO.|]|™ 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY sitta 


atten 





SPINNERS OF that 

for Weaving ae 

Tops and Worsted Yarns || Worsted Yarns iss'ksiccng os 
— Mills, Thrown and Artificial Silks 

Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting siccieeadaaae 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | | 

























Passaic, N. J. ) Borer 
celia 7 unce 
JAMES LEES & SONS CO : asa Oni #004 
thei: 
Manufacturers of sae 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns s 
for weaving and knitting soi 
aso “si 
. low 
Minerva Yarns tee 
for Hand knitting and crocheting D GOFF SONS ak 
Mills and Main Office, New York Office, ® & ; Inc. (Oo 
Bridgeport, Pa. 220 Fifth Avenue a0 
Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard Pawtucket, R. I. tis 
we 2-26 
Scien ‘| Worsted | |: 
mien 2-26 
Yarns f 
2-32 
2-36 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” Bradford System 24a 
UNDERWEAR ee 
HOSIERY 2-4¢ 
SWEATER eS 2-54 
WEAVING on 
Y A R N S MOHAIR WORSTED woo en i 
1-21 
MERINO AND SPUN SILK a 
Co. LORS 1-4 
OXFORDS YARNS te 
AND Lek 
FANCY MIXES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION i-¢ 
French and English Spun Worsted PERCY A. LEGGE, Sisto. | - 
French Spun Worsted Merino | ; 
oes 
2-3 
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Worsted Yarns Showing 
Only Limited Activity 





Prices Unchanged, with Little Buying— 
Stock Lots Still a Factor—Trade 
Waits for Goods Buying 
There are still few signs of active 
interest in worsted yarns and the dul- 
ness of the market remains unbroken. 
It is however, declared that bright spots 
are beginning to make their appearance 
here and there in the form of somewhat 
more interest, with more sampling going 
on. There is no real activity as yet. 
The trade is still marking time, await- 
ing some definite development, or at 
least a definite indication of the future 
trend by which to form plans for the 

future. 

The uncertainty of the new tariff is 
one of the vital factors affecting the 
situation and it continues to occupy the 
attention of the trade. It is pointed out 
that the published schedule of the pro- 
posed law, even discounting possible 
revision, shows protective features prac- 
tically equal to the Payne-Aldrich law. 
It is argued that the wool duties, prac- 
tically assured will tend to stabilize 
values at not less than prevailing prices. 
It is felt this will have a tendency to 
add confidence at least to this phase 
of the yarn question. Nevertheless, 
what the trade really wants is to sell 
goods which in turn will move both 
yarns and wools. Any assurance of a 
definite basis upon which buyers can 
operate, will be welcomed. As it is now, 
uncertainty surrounding buyers. of 
goods, which must necessarily affect 
their operations, has played an impor- 
tant part, it is declared, in holding back 
business. 

Stock Yarns Offered 

Stock offerings of yarns continue to 
be a feature of the trade, and a num- 
ber of factors are declared to have 
availed themselves of these and in turn 
sold their goods accordingly, well be- 
low replacement values. This therefore 
tends to clean up reserve supplies of 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 














2-128 to 2-168, low common..... 90 — 95 
2-208 to 3-348, low %.......... 106 —1 05 
2-208 to 3-268, % blood......... 116 —1 20 
3-268 to 3-308, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
2-308 to 2-328, % blood, S. A....115 —1 20 
“838 % blood 126 —1 30 
2-208 % blood 130 —1 35 
2-268 % blood --136 —1 40 
3-328 % blood --1 40 —1 45 
3-368 % blood --140 —1 650 
3-268 to 2-30s, 170 —1 76 
3-328 % blood 170 —I1 75 
2-368 % blood 180 —1 90 
2-408 % blood 185 —1 95 
2-508 high % blood 216 —3 30 
MEN e ese gcc cae ae 225 —2 35 
EL. . SSeS oe 260 —2z 80 
3-408 Australian..............5- 2065 —3 16 
3-508 Australian.............00- 240 —3 60 
3-608 Australian................ 290 —3 00 
STée Australia®........cccccces 320 —3 35 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


aN ee eee ee era 125 —1 80 
1-20 Me SONNE. bocce cecned 140 —1 45 
ee We, MC ican dsavheee ees 155 —1 60 
eee SE NO, on wcebaaceawens 165 —1 65 
POR Mh EN 55 0'é devneee ea ve 176 —1 80 
BSOee Sh: (MN cise bo ken sinners 185 —1 90 
1-60 CSU SUS SCR R TOSCO ORS OCeCS 210 —3 35 
see) AUMtPallAR...ccccccccccecs 210 —3 15 
= 206 Australian. ...cccccccccces 240 —2 650 
1-60s fine Australian..........+- 290 —83 00 
1-705 fine Australian............ 320 —3 25 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
i SYSTEM 

’. * to 3-108, % blood......... 110 —1 15 
a to 3-208, % blood......... 1156 —1 20 
ase, to 4-808, % blood......... 120 —1 30 
23 ® to 3-208, % blood......... 130 —1 40 
300 to 2-308 % Dlood......... 140 —1 60 
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yarns and goods, so that there will be 
little surplus upon which to depend for 
future relief. Spinners are not in a 
position to meet the prices named on 
these stock lots, and the present posi- 
tion of wool values offers little encour- 
agement to make concessions. Most 
current quotations are declared to be 
out of line with current wool values, so 
that the market is hardly upon a definite 
or established basis. Of course the lack 
of any sizable volume of trading also 
makes it impossible to know just where 
prices are. 
Some Inquiry Noted 

Somewhat more interest is reported 
in quotations on yarns for the men’s 
wear trade, covering 2-32s quarter blood, 
2-36s three-eighths and 2-40s half blood, 
with colors and mixtures. There are 
some who state there has been more 
inquiry recently for 2-40s half blood 
than for a long period. No perceptible 
increase is noted in inquiry for yarns 
from the dress goods trade, except pos- 
sibly for stock lots. From all accounts 
manufacturers in these lines are not 
carrying any stock yarns in any volume. 

Knitting Yarns Also Wait 

New business for yarns for the 
sweater and fancy knit goods trade is 
reported slow. Only occasional filling-in 
orders are noted for small lots in the 
staple yarns. Deliveries are reported 
well maintained as a rule, there being 
few requests for delays, although occa- 
sionally these are reported. There is 
no indication of a desire to contract any 
further ahead. Novelty yarns in mo- 
hair combinations, or camel’s hair, with 
silk and worsted, are reported enjoying 
a vogue. Fancy lines are also reported 
an important factor in sampling for 
jersey cloth. Worsted hosiery yarns are 
reported showing no new developments, 
although some sampling is noted, es- 
pecially in novelty combinations of 
worsted and silk, with pastel shades still 
predominating. There is little new in 
underwear yarns; spinners of worsted 
merino yarns for this trade are still re- 
ported well engaged, with specifications 
in goodly volume coming in. Hand 
knitting yarns are dull at this time of 
the year, being somewhat in between 
seasons. It is expected business will 
shortly develop, with the growth in these 
yarns of novelty effects in various com- 
binations of worsteds and silk, art silk, 
camel’s hair, etc. 





Yarns Stagnant 





No Change in Fundamental Conditions 
Affecting Worsted Yarns 

Boston.—The market in worsted 
yarns is still without improvement and 
little, if any, new business has come in 
this week. The atmosphere generally is 
no ,clearer and operations in worsted 
mills seem to be running downhill alto- 
gether too rapidly to please the spinners. 
Men in this market are digesting the 
compensatory duties named in the tariff 
schedule 11 as agreed upon by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Feeling seems 
to be that on the whole the provisions 
are fairly satisfactory. 

This market is confronted by falling 
off in textile interest at the present time. 
Woolens are holding up well, but wor- 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


10 High St. Cor. Summe: - 


Boston 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Specialists on 
Unusual Yarns 


JI. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incerperated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING 





KNITTING 









Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


wWyry } WH RQ 
STEED MOULLS 
B.anv TIOGA STS. PHULADELIPEMIAC 
¥ COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE w 
YW TWISTING-REELING~SPOOLING JACK SPOOLING:WINDING~ 
JACK WINDING: WARPING ‘DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING: MENDING 
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Spun Silk for Decorating 
Worsted and Woolens 


Extra fast and resist colors 
to satisfy the most exacting 
demands of the Woolen and 
Worsted trade. 


We are prepared to give L 
prompt service with yarns Fi 
of uniform high quality— 


DEPENDABLE br 
ALWAYS ALL WAYS ) 


American Silk Spinning Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York Office 1 Madison Avenue : 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—-Continued 


sieds are declining rather rapidly in 
anufacturing interest, and the next set 
government figures giving active 
indleage will probably make this quite 
ar. Spinners are still disturbed by a 
s rong top market based upon the high 
ol market. 
Knitting yarns are steady, but busi- 
ness is inclined to slow up. In the top 
schedule as agreed upon by the Senate 


bring their cost to $1.49 with freight to 
be added. Average 46s are purchasable 
at 25c., with 2lc. added plus 25 per 
cent. ad valorum, the cost would be 53c. 
with freight to be added. The fine stuff, 
therefore, could not be imported while 
cross-breds could come in approximately 
10c. per Ib. under present market. 
Noils are slower in demand and 
easier in price. Some little reaction is 


oe 


PRICE 
PER Pound | 
s | 


3.00 
2.90 
2.80 
2.70 
2.60 


WOOL TOPS 


+4 TEXTILE WORLD-STATISTICAL DEPT. 





2.50 
2,40 
2.30 
2.20 
2.10 





-- PNP PPANnN AHA 





2.00 
1.90 
1.60 
1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
110 











Finance Committee there is a specific 
duty of 36c. per pound placed upon tops 
costing 30c. or above and a lesser duty 
of 2lc. on tops costing 30c. or below. 
Standard 46s can be bought in Bradford 
at around 25c., which, plus 2lc. specific 
duty and 25 per cent. ad valorum, would 
bring the price to 53c., with freight to 
be added. Similar tops are quoted on 


the street at 65c. 





Quiet Top Market 


Those from For- 
Noils Easier 


Domestic Tops Shaded 

eign Wools Firmer 

Boston.—The top market has been 
quiet during the week. High quarter 
d tops alone have moved in quantity 
at around 80c. All other classifications 
have been quiet. Prices for domestic 
varieties are shaded slightly, while for 


ti made from South American wools, 
46s down to 36s, a fair tone is notice- 
al for two good reasons: first, that 


combers are short of wool and secondly, 
that to take wools out of bond would 
lead to impossible prices for tops. Rul- 
ine quotations for market are as fol- 


lows: Fine tops, $1.40-45; half blood, 
$1.25-30; French combing, $1.25; high 
three-eighths blood, 95c.-$1.00; average 
Q? 


5c.; low, 82-85c. High domestic 

quarter bloods hold firm from 80 to 8lc.; 

46: 65-68c.; 44s, 55-58c.; 40s, 45-47c.; 
36. 45c. 

e Senate Finance Committee has 

ed upon top duties as follows: 

valued at not more than 30c. a 

2lc. specific and 25 per cent. ad 

um; valued at more than 30c. per 

36c. per pound specific and 25 

. ad valorum. As an indication 

the tariff will work out on pres- 

rket, standard 64s on an exchange 

+40, are purchasable at 90c.; 

36c. plus 25 per cent. would 


+ 





1.00 
90 
.80 
-T9 
-60 
.50 


How far it will go, no one 
knows. It cannot go far if woolen and 
knitting industries keep up 
near their present rate of production 


setting in. 


Spun Silk Quiet 


Silk Piece Goods Manufacturers Reported | 


to Be Doing Less Buying 


Activity in the spun silk market is 


reported to be of rather narrow pro- 
portions. Manufacturers are not in 
position to buy and there is nothing in 


the situation that savors of brisk busi- | 


ness. Manufacturers of woolen and 
worsted fabrics have been quiet 
The main development of the week 


was the fact that the spinners selling to 
the silk piece goods trade reported that 
their business had fallen off. 

Prices given out at close of bus 
on Wednesday follow: 


60-2 


ness 
2 5.50 20-2 05 
50-2 5 39 10-2 4.40 
2 4.15 

Artificial Silk Unchanged 


Manufacturers Are at Present Concerned 
With Production Problem 


No change of any consequence has | 
taken place in the artificial silk market | 


since last week. Prices continue un- 
changed and the demand for all grades 


is reported as satisfactory. 


The knit goods trade is reported to be | 


operating in an active way and 
is nothing but optimism to be 
this branch of the market. 
Prices given out at close of business 
on Wednesday follow: 
300 DENIER 


thers 
found in 


Grade A—Bleached ... ‘ $2.65 
Grade B—Bleached ... : 2.45 
Grade C—Bleached 2.35 


150 DENIER 
A—Bleached 
B—Bleached 
C—Bleached 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


anywhere 
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Headquarters 
for Silk Weaving and 
Knitting Yarns 


We can furnish you on. short 
notice Corticelli Spun Silk Yarns 
put up in any way you may desire. 

Corticelli conditioning, spinning, 
dyeing and finishing insure flaw- 
less texture in the finished piece. 










We have built up the largest 
silk thread works in the world on 
pure merit. Our representative 
will be glad to call and figure on 
your requirements, 


CORTICELLI SILK COMPANY 
Established 1838 
Corticelli Silk Mills Florence, Mass. 
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wT 












MUI 


Telephone 
Madison Square 
7538 





meuraeneevenacranit 


K.WILBVR & COMPANY Ine. 
THROWN SILKS 
17 Madison Avenue,NewYork 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 


Beart Si TTT THTTET TTT TEE LLL TOTTI UCC ALOE CUCU UAL LUT 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 





WORSTED AND MERINO 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 


PHILADELPHIA CLEAVELANO 


ee 








Importers and 
Manufacturers of 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN 


\ ||| Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 


Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 


105-107East 29th St., near 4th Ave, New York 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
’ . Manufacturers of 
a WOOLEN 
WN mamerInno YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 


Heather a Specialty Miatures and Deceration Yarns 





JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 





WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 


MASS, 
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A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Double Shuttle 
VELVET and PLUSH Looms 


and 








Import— ——— 


BATTENS 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


SHUTTLES 


BLOCKS 

FIBRE. PINIONS 
RACK 

QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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D. & F. Tape Condenser 360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CoO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 


CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 
GARNETT BREASTS 
TAPE CONDENSERS 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS 
NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 


SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 


FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 


WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogues 


Wentworth 


DOUBLE DUTY TRAVELERS 


Lasts Longer, Makes Stronger Yarn, Runs Clear, Preserve 
THE SPINNING RING 


The Greatest Improvement Entering the Spinning 
oom Since the Advent the 


HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


AMERICAN 
. NATIONAL 
STANDARD | VE. / WILSON 


HICKS 


Basic Domestic and Foreign Patents Pending 
If Your Spinning Is Not Perfect We Can Improve It 


Manufactured Only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER: CO. 


PHILip C. WENTWORTH, Treas, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 
Cc. D. TAYLOR, Gaffney, S. C. C. D. PEASELEY, Charlotte, N. C. 








| 
| 
| 
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Steady, Dull Market 
Prevails on Summer Street 


Wools Rather Stronger, But Traders 
Averse to Contracting for New 


Wools—Duty of 33c., Clean, Likely 

Boston.—The wool market is un- 
unchanged as compared with a week ago. 
The decision of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to impose a tax of 33c. per pound 
clean content has had little influence as 
the action had been anticipated. 

The main current of wool prices is 
flowing on the street as steadily and as 
strongly as ever. There are, of course, 
side currents and eddies of weakness 
and of strength; but the movement as 
a whole is headed the right way al- 
though the volume has diminished. 

Contracting in the West has come to a 
complete standstill. The greater part of 
the Nevada clip has been taken, ap- 
proximately 5,500,000 pounds and prob- 
ably 7,500,000 pounds of the Utah clip. 
In Arizona wools very little has been 
done. The refusal of the growers to 
take 36c. for the Jericho clip has been a 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday! 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 





Fine cloth’g. .40—45 


Fine del...... 48—52 % blood...... 40—43 
% blood...... 44—48 Mh BIOOR. .cces 39—40 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Fine del...... 46—48 % blood...... 39—42 


Fine cloth’g. .36—38 % to % biI'd.35—38 


INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 
% blood...... 38—42 ¥% blood...... 34—37 
% blood...... 36—38 Common ..... 25—27 


CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 
Sp’s northern S'th, 6 and 


& 12mo.....85—90 a eee 75—80 
8p. middle Fall free... 65—70 
counties 80—S85 Fall defects...55—65 
S’th 12mo.....80—85 Carbonized ...65—75 


TEXAS (Scoured basis) 


Fn. 12mo...95—1.00 Fine fall..... 75—80 
Fn. 8mo...... 80—865 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 

Fine .....++- 95—1 00 Lambs’ bs... .60—70 
A. super...... 80—90 Chee Be. .css 75—85 
B. super...... 65—70 Medium ..... 55—60 
C. GEPERcccces 45—50 CORRE sicavecs 40—45 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 

Staple fin.1.00—1.05 Fine cloth’g.95—1.00 
Do., % bid...90—95 Fine medium.85—95 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

Pine »acneas 9$5—1.00 Fine medium.8&5—90 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 

a eer $0—1.00 % blood...... 75—80 


NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine med’m .95—1.00 Fine cloth’g..90—95 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign (In bond) 
Combing .....30—35 Turkey ...... 30—31 
Carding .....25—30 CMG swcwasvd 26—30 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 


choice... .80—85 % blood....23—24 
Combing, % blood....27—29 
Boek. wee 75—80 % blood....30—32 
Clothing, Merino - -34—36 
choice... .60-—65 Buenos Aires 
Clothing, x-breds: 
good..... 60—655 Lincoln ....20—22 
Australian: High % bid.17—18 
WiOO access 90—105 
66-588 ..... 60—65 
C40. occcccer 85—965 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed ....32—33 Ist clip...28—30 
Whd. col..... _.. 2nd clip. .28—30 
ANGOCS .ccove 14—16 Mongolian: 
Awassil ...... 20—22 Ur@O cccccs 20—22 
Karadi ...... 20—23 Manchu'n ..18—20 
jokhara Scotch Black 
WIG cevcced —.. Face...... 14—16 
Colors® cwccseces —.. Camel's hair 
China: (Russian)...—.. 
Combing ...19—20 Servian skin 
No. 1 Wid. wool. .......=.. 
BH osuas 28—36 East India: 
wid. open Kandahar ..28—32 
Ball cccce 18—20 Vickan’'r ...33—43 
Willowed ..15—20 FOG) vc2sa8 38—43 
Szechuen Gray «coasé 25—28 
assortm’t.16—17 
SOTrdOVa ..ece 15—16 


Donskei ...... —.-. 


Wool Markets 
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blessing in disguise for Summer Street. 
There is no knowing, it is said, to what 
extent the bullish feeling on Summer 
Street would have gone at that time had 
it not received the rather unexpected 
setback. 

Growing labor disturbances now de- 
veloped on a large scale in the wool city 
of Lawrence are inducing caution. The 
American Woolen Mills are not affected. 
According to the promise made by Presi- 
dent Wood any wage cut was not to be 
expected this season. 

It seems probable that the tariff duty 
on raw wool will finally be 33c. per 
pound, clean content, without any reser- 
vations. In general this would allow 
Australian fine wools, around average 
64s, to be laid down in Boston, all 
charges paid at $1.10. This figure repre- 
sents approximately the high prices re- 
cently reached for choice domestic fleece 
and territory wools. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Summer Street, it is said, 
will not pay the Arizona and Utah grow- 
ers the high prices they are now ask- 
ing, for such wools could hardly be 
landed in Boston under $1.20, when a 
reasonable profit is included. 

Summer street has changed over night. 
It is not the same place that it was a 
month ago. The wool trade, however, 
does such an immense business that any 
statements regarding inactivity are to be 
qualified by this fact. It is inaction only 
as related to the urgent and extensive 
buying which took place a month ago. 

Traaing on the street is going along in 
a small way, scoured wools furnishing 
the rank and file of the traders with an 
opportunity for speculative commitments. 
A parcel of cape scoured Basuto was 
sold at 82c. Fine burred wool is offered 
at 50c., medium at 40c., and coarse at 
35c. Some trading also is going on in 
the low grade scoured wool purchased at 
different times during the final Govern- 
ment sale. Slight concessions are prob- 
ably available except perhaps in the case 
of pulled wool. Fine territory $1.00- 

1.05: half-blood 90-95c.: three-eighths 
blood 70-75c.; quarter-blood 60-65c. In 
pulled wools AAs $1.05-$1.10; fine A su- 
per 90-95c.; A super 75-80c.; choice B 
super 70-75c.; average B super 60-65c. ; 
C super 45-50c. 
Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts of wool in pounds for the 

week up to Wednesday are as follows: 


1922 1921 
Domestic - 1,161,000 2,132,000 
Foreign . 4,309,300 13,613,300 
OG bw ealewse 003 5,470,300 15, 745,300 


Receipts of wool in pounds since Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, compared with the same 
period in 1921, are as follows: 


1922. 1921 
DOMeGstic .cccccvcvecse 37,852,600 13,493,961 
Foreign .....++++-++--53,943,900 120,189,530 
OU a sae eases aes 91,796,500 133,683,491 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 
ing and including March 29 are as 


follows: 

Boston & Maine.......csceces 
BEVECIC WOES oé ceed cccs is : 
BY DOD ce ccccevcccesvcesocccccece 
Grand Junction .....ccccceess 


440,000 


Boston & Albany......... 921,000 
New Haven ..ccccccccccccccccces 145,000 

-,. Sererrrreurrrererre rere 1,110,000 
Shipments during previous week.. 1,752,000 


Shipments same week last year... 3,841,000 
Shipments thus far for 1922...... 22,580,000 
Shipments same period 1921...... 34,861,300 


Boston Wool Trade News 
Charles F. Avery of the firm of Mau- 
ger, Avery, wool merchant and Dean of 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouri 


WOOL 


Scoured and 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta P. & R. RR. 





COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Portland, Ore. Boston, Mase. 

IDAHO—WASHINGTON 

AND OREGON WOOL 
BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings oo Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
Blankets. 

Go-Cart Covers, Kimonos, Bath Robes, etc. 

Special Colors or Shades made to order 





TAPES, BRAIDS 










HOFFMAN 


312 Market St. 
























“=z SPO 


Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 


nished on samples submitted 
i E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 


We are located in the best 
work and prices seem to sati 
tomers. 


° 
Gs 












AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING 





A.P.Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Canton 
Turin 


Yokohama 
Milan 


Shanghai 
Lyons 


Raw, [Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 








“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING Pritsdaiphis, ra. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St 


We can give any finish desired. 


Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 
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ng and Carbonizing Co. 





























Carbonized 
Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Commission 
Scourers 


and 
Makers 
of 
Scoured 
Carded 
and Felted 
Wools 


185 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MILIS 
PETERBOROUGh 
N. N. 








AND BINDINGS 


CORR MFG. CO. 







INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILK 


. Boston 





see ' 100 00000 

OLS & 
Description 

white birch region. Our 


sfy the most particular cus- 
Estimates fur- 


CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 


O. J. CARON 


MEDINAH BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Bleached 



































Gray Colors [Heathers 









WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


J For{Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 
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Mill Bands, Labels 
Sample Cards and Tickets— 


—for the Textile Trade 


Operating one of the largest and most modern 
plants in New England enables us not only to 
render prompt service and right prices but to 
handle any kind and size job. 


Perhaps you are publishing or considering a 
House Organ or new Catalog. If so, it would | 
pay you to talk with us. 





















































5 Aided ie COURIER-CITIZEN COMPANY 
KS “a my ice 3 (Printers for 28 Years of the New England Telephone Directory) 
Ee : Ge GAR LAN ID we ig PRINTERS BINDERS 
| ssi PUBLISHERS ENGRAVERS 
iz LOOM PICKERSand igi LOWELL BOSTON 
Ie LOOM HARNESSES iS} 250 Market St. 201 Devonshire Street | 
5 GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, ME. 5 J 
a — . 55 
| OMaNAraRArrATATaTATOrAN MAMNATANs TAMA AMS) Each Machine Its Own 


























Efficiency Expert 





Put a sentry over each machine—know what it does. A productimeter in 
stalled on your looms, spinning frames and other machines, tells you just how 
much they are producing—gives you cost figures, production figures and accurate 


=r TProductimeter 


embodies every modern improvement in counting machines It is absolutely 
accurate and it has the stamina to stand the rack and wear of hard service 
Easily read—and easily installed 


Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 













Try one on 30 days’ free trial. Our 
catalog No. 120 tells you all about the 
productimeter. Send for it. 


DURANT ancy 


643 Buffum St. Milwaukee, Wis. 









Beis ry a2 
WE x 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS 


BY Li ema 
SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1873 








E 
B 
E 
& 
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Will Didece Sant Cost of ines Ends 


Effects its biggest saving by reducing waste to a minimum. Sews closer 
to the edge than any other make of machine. Cloth can be finished within 
one inch of the end at shears in woolen mills. Seams are always perfect, 
even with unskilled help. 


This machine is hand 
power operated, can be 
used on wet or dry 
goods, thick or thin, and 
is designed for general 
moving about. It is 
built in different lengths 
for any width of cloth. 


—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. ’ The Simplicity Assures 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 


Full information on 
request, 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine | 
wl 
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THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight, essential to best results. 
Half turn ot screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 










Company 


84 Hamilton Street 





NO. 4 PORTABLE HAND-POWER RAILWAY CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
SEWING MACHINE 


Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. !. 


HMMM TT TTT LITT 
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Wool Markets 


ie Boston wool trade, celebrated his 
th birthday Saturday, March 25. 
Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co., the 
2ll-known wool merchants, will move 
1m 116 Federal street, where they have 
en for the last 50 years, into new quar- 
| rs at 268-272 Summer Street, soon 
ter April 1. 
Oscar S. Bauer, of 200 Summer Street, 
i siiled on a business trip to South 
nerica this week. 





Continued Dullness 


Wools in Small Supply and Limited 

Interest 
PHILADELPHIA.—Quietness continues 
dominate the wool market, with deal- 
ers having small stocks of available 
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—Continued 


other small sale reported at 


Scoured Wools Dead 


private 
terms, or about the market level. 


Scoured wools are reported very quiet 


indeed, with practically no 


business 


worthy of mention. It is not a question 
of price, but merely a lack of interest 


with manufacturers who have 


more 


than enough wools on hand to meet the 
present situation. Dealers also decline 


to make offers on trade, so the 


mark 


et 


is at a standstill. B wools are held at 


65 to 70c. for choice wools, b 


ut it 


1S 


said to be impossible to obtain even 60c 


Noils Also Dull 


Noils are also dull, with prices also 
somewhat easier, with the possible ex 
ception of fine noils. For example, 
where three-eighths at the top of the 





bem 











an little to them. The only interest 
f an occasional character where a 
nufacturer will hunt up a small sup- 
ply to fill in on his requirements, and 
hope to get an advantageous price. The 
roach of the new wools is _ recog- 
nived, and this naturally tends, to lessen 
he keen interest in wool purchases. 


Prices Less Firm 
larket prices today are purely nom- 
Sales are not plentiful enough, 
with small supplies on hand, to permit 
mn accurate sizing up of the market. 
Thon, too, there seems to be a slight 
ng off from the extreme top, which 
for the most part felt to be an ask- 
price, so that average prices today 
egarded as along these lines: quar- 
lood, 58 to 60c.; three-eighths blood, 
half-blood, 80 to 85c., and average 
it 85 to 95c. Many houses are un- 
to report any sales. Small lots of 
e-eighths bright wool sold at 36%4c.; 
00 Ibs. of three-eighths territory sold 
©» a basis of 70c.; 15,000 Ibs. of terri- 
t juarter sold at 58 to 60c., with an- 


wools to offer, and manufacturers gen- 
rally showing a lack of interest in buy- 
ing further supplies. There is little to be 
vained by going out in an effort to push 
sales, as few results are to be obtained. 
Manufacturers are not in a_ buying 
mood so long as they are not receiving 
siness themselves to require wool 
stocks. Therefore, price concessions 
scl 
sy 
ng 



























































market sold at 48 to 50c., they are now 
offered at 43c.; quarter bloods 





which 


were held 45c. are now 38c. There are 
making 


also more offerings reported 
their appearance. 





Raw Silk Higher 


Prices Advance Under Influence 
Firmer Tone in Yokohama 

The local raw silk market continues 

quiet,-with a minimum of business being 


placed. Prices have advanced 


of 


some- 


what and are firmly held at their new 
levels, due to the firmer tone prevailing 


in the Yokohama market. 


The Milan market is reported quiet, 
with reelers anxious for business. Prices 
are practically nominal and the situation 
generally is unchanged from last week. 

The Yokohama market is featured by 
a firmer tone and a moderate daily busi- 
ness is being done at the pegged level 
of 1,720 yen for double extra grade. 

Prices given out at close of business 


on Wednesday follow: 


Filature Kansai Double Extra 13 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15.... 


Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15.... 


po ee 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15..... 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15.... 


Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style...... 
Canton, 20/22, new style....... 
ITALIAN 
CNN a 66.656 685 bo sc cee 
Best classical .......... 


fae 
lo. 


HOSIERY a 
Look at the 





es Se, 





















NO. BERWICK CO., NO. BERWICK, ME. 
CONTOOCOOK MILLS CORP., HILLSBORO, N. H. 
STANDISH WORSTED CO., PENACOOK, N. H. 
VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, MARLBORO, N. H. 
EST. J. E. TOWNSEND, MILTON MILLS, N. H. 
NATIONAL FELT CO., EAST HAMPTON, MASS. 
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nd UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
Stamping of Your Box Labels 
Which is Yours? <Thyqs 


Don’t spoil your labels Or a 


and the put-up of your 

goods with blurred and 

indistinct impressions 

trom rubber stamps. 

Our geared machines print perfect 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED 
wheels. 

Lot numbers, sizes and color words 
instantly set in printing position. 
Our 
meet 


machines are built special to 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL 

REQUIREMENTS. 

Will 


last many years. 


Write for catalogue 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
224 Shepherd Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rich _ 


FiO 73 9 





BATES METALLIC TOOTH BREAST 


PATENTED 


REQUIRES NO EXTRA FLOOR SPACE 


RE-CARDS REPEATEDLY ALL HARD AND COTTED STOCK UNTIL 
CONDITIONED PROPERLY FOR CARD CLOTHING TO HANDLE 


REFER TO A FEW MILLS WHERE BATES BREASTS ARE IN OPERATION 


GORDON BROS., HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
CHAS. W. HOUSE & SONS, UNIONVILLE, CONN. 
RIVERSIDE WOOLEN MILLS, STAFFORD, CONN. 
CRAWSHAW CARPET CO., NEWBURGH. N. Y. 
THOS. KITSON & SONS, STROUDSBI RGH, PA. 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN WOOLEN MILLS, 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 


E. V. BATES MACHINE CO. 


LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 








































“ BRETON” 
OILS FOR WOOL 


Adapted for all kinds of Wool Batching. 


Made in various 
grades to meet differ- 
ent textile require- 
ments. Tell us about 
the goods you make 
and we'll tell you the 
right ‘‘Breton’’ 
brand to use. 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


C. S. DODGE for 


The Dodge Picker 

Dodge Wool-Bagging Machine 

Dodge Cylinder Grinder 

Dodge Patent Hot Forged 
Picker Pins 

High Carbon Steel Wire 


CHARLES S. DODGE 


Established 1883 


67 PAYNE STREET, LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


















Pets 


UNE URS 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
8 LARGEST LINE BULLET AN ESCA 
4 ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J ANN ARBOR, MICH.USA. 














FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 












RUTTENBERG BROS. 


Est. 1909 


SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


Sales Office; Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 







Dealers and Brokers 






Cotton and Hosiery and 
Wool Waste | Underwear Clippings 


READING, PA. 





















GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 
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Unsatisfactory Situation 
in Wool Substitutes 


Demand Not on Increase-—Production Is 
Largely on Light Fines—Mill Wastes 
Are Easier 


Recovered fibres are still slow and un- 
satisfactory and this although the 
woolen industry is fairly active. Grad- 
ually increasing shortage of mill wastes 
will, however, induce better interest in 
recovered fibres. The lack of interest 
in substitutes is leading*to further soft- 
ness in rags. Even the light and white 
shades are slightly easier and clips are 
not over strong. The rag market gen- 
erally is not showing sustained prices, 
but on the other hand its fluctuations, as 
indicated in the basic collections, are 
quite limited indicating that stabilization 
is pretty well completed. 

At the beginning of the heavy weight 
season and for some time afterward this 
industry was gratified at the manner in 
which orders came in. Orders, however, 
have not panned out as anticipated and 
the industry is now confronted by a 
limited and specific demand for white 
and light colored stocks. Some busi- 
ness is coming in all the time but unless 
the volume is increased in the near 
future, considerable down of 
substitute machinery seems inevitable. 

The woolen rag graders are to take up 
the question of pure fabric legislation 
with their representatives in Congress. 
They have been letting things go by de- 
fault too long. The National Associa- 
tion of Waste Material Dealers has in- 
structed its secretary to draw the at- 
tention of the members of the woolen 
rag division to the menace to their in- 
dustry threatened by the French-Capper 
bill 

Stocks of woolen rags in the United 


slowing 


QUOTATIONS 


(Oorrected at close of business Wednesday) 
WOOL WASTE 












Fine White lap waste.......... 95 —105 
Medium colored lap waste...... 45 — 60 
Fine colored lap waste.......... 70 — 75 
Fine white Australian ring 

WEE. 5 bs 604 se dwrrenteonseceuse —165 
Fine white ring waste.......... 90 — 95 
Fine white Australian thread 

EE. cintibasa canekSeanan eas — 70 
Hard Ends— 

oo Re ere ee 58 — 65 

PD RPUNODIDS 5s cnn es ens ses 40 — 45 

Oh WOES 6s ntneccecnsnacnen 32 — 36 
Medium colored.... . 19 — 26 
IE 55 2 ncavcavancopnsac 12 — 15 
Australian white card waste, 

SEE bc db ROE RE ocr eeacendendcec 35 — 40 
Fine white card waste, clean... 33 — 38 
Medium white card waste, clean 25 *— 30 
Colored card waste, fine clean.. 13 — 17 
Colored card waste, medium.... 8 — 10 
Coarse colored card............ z2— 6 

REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal Cents 
per lb 
PPD Donic wens oeses beads eaba ees 22—23 
Pt PS .jescnehsceseeetcse buses 22—23 
PED. cincnne tie hn deah en wee dans 256—27 
PD <.ikct ecb bes shedee ses ones 23—24 
BRIG BOTH cccccccnccecccsevessceccs 20—21 
PPR MD: 24 <tess debs ceu case wess ee 32—34 
White flannels and serges............ 26—23 
OD ED wcic cseesnsvenbeseueeenee 32—34 
PE < sce wtsiee tae tenedeb sued nex 28—30 
PE ED ce sce cencensecavesessetem 29—31 
Fine light merinos...........eeee00- 35—36 
Fine Gark merinos.......ccceccsccsace 19—20 
MED 6.0.0.6 00.05.9006 06 D0 0ns 620000600 26—28 
Tan skirted cloth......cccccsccccscece 31—32 
Light skirted worsteds............... 18—19 
Blue skirted worsteds...........+++:+ 18—19 
Black skirted worsteds...........+.+.+ 18—19 
Brown skirted worsteds............+. 19—21 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
Dime GIS cccoseseccsccecs cecee — 11 
Ordinary clothing clips......... 56 — 6 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
Dark cccccccccccccesccccess 18 == 16 
Light ....c00- Seneccccsccess BY === 2B 


Black and white........... 20 — 31 





| Rags, Substitutes and Waste 








on 


ee ee 


oe 


States are, no doubt, large owing to sul 
normal consumption here and almos 
negligible export during the last | 
months. It ought not to be overlooke 
that a permanently high duty on wo 
would give to these old materials a 
additional value. They have not share 
in the appreciation in price which ha 


come to wool values generally. Som 
day under more favorable condition 


than now exist, rags and clips as well a 
picked and carded fibres will profit fror 
the fundamental change in the situatio 
involved in the passing of the Unite 
States as a wool importing country fror 
the free to the protective list. 

Wastes Tend Down 

Mill waste inactivity is on the increas 
and a slight tendency downward is visi 
ble in second rate materials. In the 
aggregate there is a fair collection < 
low grade woolen wastes available, i 
fine. white materials there is a distinct 
shortage and this means the maintain 
ence of high prices. 

Wool waste is more of a trader’s 
market. The woolen mills are not put- 
ting in aS many inquiries nor are they 
placing as many orders. The tendency 
in price is downward.  Enthusiasti 
trading based upon shortage of waste 
and accentuated by good mill demand 
put prices for most specifications on a 
very high level. Importing of thread 
waste from the Bradford district con- 
tinues. One house recently bought 20.- 
000 pounds of fine white threads, which 


will cost around 62c, landed. 
ReEApING, Pa. Levi Sher and _ his 
sons, Benjamin and Harry Sher of 


Reading, will apply for a charter for 
a new company, to be known as L. 








Sher & Sons, Inc., capital $100,000, to 
manufacture cotton waste and similar 
products, plant at Reading. 
POO <narvisevesnverensoce 2 — 24 
PD. ctcs sasbieusnbeeugane cs 17 — 419 
TEE Soe an 6p 5S Os whe eas a ne's 23 — 24 
FLANNELS 
DN Gevchens sane bens cued sa 10 — 11 
DEL: oie benk beta bbe A wma 11 — 12 
2h 6 bape a steve bee aa ae 11 — 12 
OO EAP rr erie re 14 — 16 
dah w hewlett bie aweeene lew 18 — 20 
DL sé ent eur ones svnases 15 — 17 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
Pr rere rer erie re 25 — 26 
SED a6 bees Md week ek eee sees 15 — 16 
OS weuveabaWae ess bb0abe's 19 — 26 
PN: Nc cay eae Seneceedeues 21 — 23 
rr er rer 20 — 21 
BE Suv cane sanabevncniene 18 — 20 
PE denen ndeesnes ened cadens 23 — 24 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Pe Cee ccrckesawusee we 5y— 6 
Pe ERE bec tneca bade weuae 15 — 17 
COMES GREE cc cccccscccnece 2%— 34% 
eS. Re eee 9 — 10 
Re MEER ax oc aws Ua Ons 6velen 9 — 10 
Serges— 
[i .CdivbenesGeae esd caw 12 —1 
DL, wcbwtcavnee dwe seen 9 — 10 
Blue — 7 
Black — 6h 
Mee .csc — 4 
Green — 13 
Knit— 
PP casuran waknne dese eee 16 — 18 
NS Ma oo Wik ak Se ak 11 — 13 
SEED. Ac cavtewesions ces 10 — il 
Se, eee 10 — 11 
Black, untrimmed ......... 14 — 15 
eee 15 — 16 
i astienhacnks les es0kexs-s 11 — 18 
Brown ..... Ret edeek cae ouiale 12 — 13 
SAE BIOD oicccacvtsceeces 10 — 11 
Hoods— 
TAME wcccceccccesece jecncs ae see 23 
Mixed hoods .........0.052. 7 — 8 
Sliver Gray emit... cccccvecccs — 10 


SKIRTED CLOTHS 

Skirted worsteds— 
EAgmt .ccc 
Black .. 
BUC ccccces cecccceccces 
Brown ... 
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World Cotton Consumption 
(Continued from page 61) 





ich would be equivalent to a stop- 
ge of the reporting spindles of 4.353 
eks during the period of 26 weeks. 


Czecho-Slovakia. There exist in 
country 3,565,164 spindles, of 
which 2,892,830 were working. Re- 


pics have been received from 2,824,- 
615 spindles, of which 2,295,358 were 
partially at work. Of the reporting 
sp ndles 658,839 were stopped during 
1-08.03 hours, which means that the 
whole industry has stopped 281.8 
hours or 5.9 weeks out of the 26 weeks 
under review. 

Spain. There are altogether 1,805,- 
785 spindles in the country, of which 
370,215 have been stopped 1,500 hours 

the half-year. This stoppage 
spread over the whole industry equals 
a stoppage of 311.4 hours or 6.5 weeks 
of the 26 weeks under review. 

Belgium 1,584,601  spin- 
dies, all of which have made returns. 
618,118 spindles have been stopped 
949 hours, which is equal to a stop- 
of the whole industry of 370.18 


possesses 


page 


hours—7.71 weeks of 48 hours. 
Switzerland. There are 1,550,000 
spindles in the country; returns 


ounting to 1,511,508 spindles show 
that the short-time equals a suspen- 
sion of the whole industry during 2.56 
weeks of 48 hours during the half- 
year. There were on short-time 347,- 
988 spindles or 11.11 weeks. 

Poland. 148,505 spindles out of the 
451,080 reporting spindles have 
worked 749 hours short-time, but this 
is more than counter-balanced by 
105,976 spindles, which according to 
returns Have worked two and three 
shifts. Poland has in all 1,185,623 
spindles. 

Austria has now only 1,021,792 spin- 
lles, all of which have replied to the 
inquiry form, 494,972 spindles were on 


short-time. The extent of stoppage 
spread over the whole industry is 
equal to 399.41 hours—8.32 weeks of 
48 hours. 


Sweden. Total spindles in the coun- 
vy 575,897: returns have been re- 
eived from 491,416 spindles; of these 
254.214 were on short-time during 
661.6 hours, which is 
suspension of 


tr 


equivalent to a 
7.13 weeks of 48 hours 
on the spindles from which returns 
have been received 
Holland. None of the returns in- 
dicate short-time working. 
Portugal. The total spindles 
isting in the country have been es- 
ted by the Lisbon Association at 
94,262 spindles made re- 
turns; of these, 14,804 were stopped 
luring 6.52 weeks, which is equal to 
weeks for all the reporting spin- 


exX- 


400 000 


102 
ile: 
Finland has 238,932 spindles; 4,268 
vere 1,128 hours on short-time, which 
jual to the suspension of the 
industry during 20.15 hours, or 
slightly less than half a week of 48 
Denmark. Of the 95,844 spindles in 
he country, of which 47,668 have 
er on short-time during 291.94 
which equals a suspension of 
lustry during 6.08 weeks. 
Norway. The total spindles in the 


amount to 66,724, of which 
40 were on short-time to the extent 
weeks; this equals a suspen- 
the whole industry of 6.72 
Japan. The Cotton Spinners’ As- 
rn n reports that out of the 4,483,- 


ndles in the country, replies 
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have’ been received from 4,112,662. All 
these spindles have worked _ short- 
time to the extent of 793 hours. It 
must be borne in mind that a working 
day in Japan consists of 22 hours, and 
that the above short-time is equal to a 


stoppage of 6 Japanese working 
weeks. 
China. Out of the 


2,066,582 spin- 
dles in the country 1,732,632 spindles 
have made returns, but no short-time 
particulars have been cabled. 

U. S. A. The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, D. C., undertakes 
the collection of these figures, but un- 
fortunately, slight differences exist 
still between the inquiry forms em- 
ployed by the Census Bureau and our- 
selves. In the States, no 
is made between mule and ring spin- 
dles. A census taken in 1921 showed, 
however, that the U. S. A. had 3,054,- 
036 mule spindles, and as the ten- 
dency has been towards a steady de- 
cline in the number of mule spindles, 
we may assume that not more than 
3,000,000 of the existing 36,843,000 
total spindles are mule spindles. As 


difference 


regards the extent of short-time 
worked, the American information 
cabled merely states that 34,458,000 


spindles were “active” and that 2,- 
385,000 spindles were “idle,” which 
means that these latter spindles have 
not used any cotton during the period 
under Partial short- 
time is, therefore, not fully accounted 
for, as is done in our returns through- 
out the rest of the world. The rate of 
consumption in U. S. A. is at 
that of the vear 1916. 

Canada. There 1,051,112 spin- 
dles in the country; 975,446 have mad 
returns, showing 170,200 
short-time for 103 hours; this figure, 
worked out over the whole of the re- 
porting spindles, indicates a suspen- 
sion of the industry during .414 week 
during the half-year. 

Mexico. There were in Mexico 
about 725,000 spindles, of which re 
turns only 219,802 reached the 
head office in time for publication, 
and indicated that 58,808 spindles had 
been stopped during 256 hours, which 
is equal to a suspension of 
porting spindles of 1.43 
half-year. 


consideration. 


present 
| 


are 


- 1 
spindles on 


from 


the re- 
weeks in the 


Short-Time Tabulation 

The extent of short time reported 
equals the tabulated stoppage of the 
total number of spindles from which 
returns have been received, 
be considered the extent of 
of the whole industry 
weeks 


and 


stoppage 


may 


The number of 
of 48 hours during which the 
total number of spindles, from which 
returns have been received, were stop- 





ped is as follows: 

Half- Half- Half- 

year yeart year 

ending ending ending 

July 31, Jan. 31 

Countries 1921 1921 
Great Britain... 12.92 6.04 
France 6.92 3 
Germany es 3 5.48 ) 
TAS ashen wes 4.353 3.11 99 
Czecho-Slovakia 5.870 8.76 1.3 
BOGIR. 22 esu wee 6.511 4.17 4.7 
POIAIOR hese 7.712 12.94 7 
Switzerland .... 2.538 3.39 1.39 
PN ahs 0-0 etme 5.80 10.71 
WE aii 5 6 tees 8,321 notava bl 10.89 
Sweden cae  aemee 7.50 4.43 
Portugal ...... 1.024 8.41 20.9 
PeRIORE .cseses 419 60 0 
EPORIRATE 0 <0 4s 6.082 15.12 5.8 
NOPTWAS ssecves 6.720 11.57 3.8 
JODER. csccswess *16.521 21.25 .09 
Canada ..cccsece .414 1.56 765 
ps ee 1.427 17 2.77 





* This figure represents working weeks of 
48 hours. The general working week in 
Japan is 132 hours, calculated in Japanese 
working weeks the stoppage is equal to 6 
weeks. + These figures were published in the 
previous issues of the International Cotton 
Statistics. 











| The Logemann Baler 
For Textile Purposes 


his illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann 
Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more com- 
pact bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and 
requires less storage space. 

Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. 
Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- 
duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum 
number of bales per day. 


A powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives : 
you the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in > 
various sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate 
by belts, electricity or hydraulic 


POCO TT 


Write for Our Textile Folder 


| LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 
3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fe 


GALLAND-HENNING DOORLESS BALERS 


Meet All Railroad Minimums 
Without Bales 


Tiering 


Saving 


— Labor 
Freight 
Floor Space 


Faster Operation 


No Doors to Open and Close 
No Locks to Manipulate 


Built for All Materials 


GALLAND-HENNING MFG. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 














9 EUGENE SUTER & COMPANY © 
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Every Cent 


Spent for || <> 


Wyandotte Textile X v | DIAMOND 
‘oa ||, CHLORIDE oF Lime || ALKALI 
Wyandotte = |) Soi Nie cess | COMPANY 


Concentrated Ash | Glaubers Salts 


Epsom Salts 
Bisodium Phosphate 


Wyandotte Kier Olive Oil Foots Soda Perborate 


Soda Hyposulphite Soda Bichromate 








MANUFACTURERS 
OF 











It is a successful substitute for Logwood 
and has excellent fastness to washing and 
crocking, useful on both wool and silk and 
invaluable for mixtures of those fibers. 


Address Inquiries to 





Boiling Special Potash Permanganate Potash Bichromate | Soda Ash 
Oxalic Acid Soda Prussiat ° 
| xalic Aci a Prussiate | Caustic Soda 
represents an invest- | Textile Soda 
sient where. Gor the EUGENE SUTER & Co. | Special Alkali 
least possible outlay 160 BROADWAY NEW YORK | Modified Sodas 
vou obtain the mate- | EUROPEAN OFFICES: , | 
4 wet snned 60 Gartenstrasse, Basle, Switzerland Bicarbonate of Soda 
Mats col ; PELE Kreuslerstrasse, 10, Hamburg, Germany | 
vour needs | U. S. P, 
Phe proof. sub- 
° ' Dora 
mitted that these ma- THE F. | 
terials measure up te or | 
this standard, is their NEWPORT Wool | Our complete fac- 
rapidly increasing COLORS tories located at 
use at a time when all 
conditions indicate a 
buvers’ market. 
ones ae place at the disposal 
ero 
Order from your supply house and are ark iain ; of Our consumers a 
re I and are marketing our product under the a ; 
or ask us name of service that is un- 
NEWPORT FAST ACID usual 
THIS TRADE MARK BLACK N2B , , 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Quem Se 288 


IN EVERY PACKAGE “COAL TOOYESTUFF™ 


GENERAL OFFICES : 





NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


| | 3 8 Pee comm 
| 
| 
| 
Sole Manufacturers 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
| WYANDOTTE, MICH. BOSTON, MASS PROVIDENCE, R. 1. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| CHICAGO, ILL, GREENSBORO, N. C, 








Painesville, Ohio, on 

three trunk line Rail- 

iin ds roads enable us to 
e have succeeded in duplicating the old 





1||DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Slight Upward Tendency or’ businge “Weinesdayon the ‘New York Gum, British, carlosa ois, =~ —S~S*éCesstturff’ Market Shows 


Gum, British, carload lots, 








Vi ibl 5 Ch z l — and we —— them to be accurate, bags, 100 Ibs........... 3 29 ana F S I i 1: it 
isible in emiicals though largely nominal. Do., bbis., 100 Ibs........ 357 — .. ome irregularities 
—_——_— MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS GAO, GSE ccs cccevcisccces 3% — 4 sachs 
' . . a= 6 5 T. . . ~ 
Domestic Makers of Bleaching Powder 4730008 suishete Com... 2 = 1% Rare. corm bage corieed, |. 229 Bete: Nepbshel Higher, Bat Some. Stand 
Meet Import Prices—Potash Com- Troms Sree ........ wea. 2% — 3 OSS eae agi ae 350 —2 60 ard Dyes Lower -Dyewoods -and Ex- 
pounds in Better Demand Ate anata, Lump.. 3% — 3% — — boiling, bags, os . tracts Firmer 
“he > . a : SEE a.v.0 5 0.0000:5460 600: 34% — 4 awk ee ile aera eae 27 — 3 32 : ‘ _ 

The general chemical market is wna... a~ 8 ree ee 355 — 3 66 Dyes are rather irregular this week 
steady with an upward tendency. If Bleach, powder, per 100 1b.1 70 — 1 90 wetate wee eceeeeseececes 5% — : but the irregularities absorbed into an 
the upward trend should continue buy- eer teres sees += 8 65 er : i aaa 6% — Se average index figure show little change 
ers who have been holding off because Epsom Salt, Tech... 100 1b..1109 —1 25 Wheat, thin boiling...... 7 — 8 over a week ago. General stabilization 

. : +: ormaldehyde, spot ....... 9 — Ts REE evi sic waic diets 2% — 6 sa 
of uncertainty regarding stability of Giiuber Salts, 100 Ibs...... i. or ‘a * is more a feature of the market than 
price may be relied upon to come into Glycerine (C. P.), bbls, i COAL TAR DYES the limited fluctuations in this, that, 
the market and when they do so they AmB: OXtF® sess eres e 7 fee Direct Colors— or the other material which are inci- 

“ : an re C6 55% tees ceesecccers 8 S72 ac (Heacid).......... Af —_ 70 f 
will find replacement of their stocks Distilled, yellow, crude... 15% — 16 inde olan OP... 08. . —2h-56 dental rather than fundamental. The 

. Lead—Brown acetate...... 9% 11 Se : " er . ‘ : 
will cost them more money. Among Wits os ........ 1 — 2 ae _— Fast L....2 50 — : various crudes and intermediates are 

° e ‘ : me ae ae aan areal nd aca w wie a 4( -— 75 ° = a ‘ a a 
textile chemicals caustic soda, soda ni- Lime, acetate, 100 Ibs......1 75 —  .. aaa .2 1 = eae maintained at a figure which indicate a 
die aad tartaric acid Grave alvancel, eee nreeets «.-. 10 — «10% BSS ay. ortinaiy....138 — 200 decline as compared wi 
rite and tartaric acid have advanced. Chlorate cystals ...... . 6 — 8 ee Se ene, 8 ese _ decline as compared with a year ago of 

: e ° ° : ° Blue, sky, FF.. aie ae wee 2 50 — 4 00 
Large imports of chemicals since the . a tech... 3 “ Benes. Asurine ....-..... 125 —1 60 13 per cent. 

° ° odium acetate .......... . ~ ; : : . . , 

first of the year do not represent much Sitnelaiee. 4... .... 1% — 8 Brown c eee a4, = = ; = Among the intermediates directly 

else than purchases made last year. Bisuiphite, 35 degs....... 1% oa bm oan ae ‘i Se os 3 utilizable by the textile trade beta 
TIO cocccccccscecess ° — 9 ° . rr ° 

There have been heavy sales of potash Phosphate (Commercial). 3% — 4 —- = coserees ; [ se i naphthol shows an advance. This ma 

chlorate as well as the caustic during Habre ig Peer: ae = Green G ..... iach Ae 28 terial is in general use in the cotton 

the past week. Imports of potash 30% crystals ....... eam 6 Orange .. tee oe SOO dye house in the developing in the fibre 

chlorate have also been very heavy Tartar emetic, tech., pow- a Dehydro Sees ‘¢ ce of fast reds, oranges and blacks. The 

( a c als i ‘ ye dered PRINCE: Boh be TS 34 ae = n r mos ME wcccccces 20 — - ae « , c Ss. € 

Spot chlorate has sold a fraction under Do., tech., crystals....... 34 i ao ee F... sseeeel “4 ae material is quoted 27-30c. with business 

> 5 A 7 a 27 — 9 ed, °o Perce Pree 7 — 3¢ ° z 
6c. for foreign materials but the do- Cream of tartar—erystals i ~- Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B. 75 —150 done around 28c. Aniline oil continues 

ante x oe eee Se - ‘ ciel aa eee sree ee ae ec Red, Benzo Purpurine10B.1 75 — 2 50 ay Pe eee eS 7 a a 
nes é 1S é —C DP aatawdars <a os 8 — 29 easy. oales p . 
mestic m ike is held firmly at the works rin—-Crystals oe -- 8 Tricalphen Viole we ae oes asy. ales have bec n made as low a 
at 8c. Soda chlorate is quoted at works oe * 97 — Vislel Ws eciaseaascecccck O0 2 00 lS5c. in large quantities. Stocks are still 

Ie ; : “te ~wial ae : Piet ee rh : Yellow, Chloramine coo’ —- 2 25 ; : os . 
it 7c. with imported material APPTOXi- Zine dust «..-.-.ee.ee eee 8% — 9 lg ae iy a 4 ae large and competition to sell is urgent. 
mately lc. below that figure. Supplies ACIDS Yellow, Chrysophenine....1 15 3 00 \niline salts is in limited demand only. 

ot: - soda c ate » Acetic, 28% per 100 Ilbs....2 50 — 3 00 Yellow, Cresotin ; ‘<8 — 1 00 ) ce 91 pri waand ta tas 
of a pr rahi soda chlorate are te om <a Yellow. Stilbene :8@ ie [ yehous« —— shop er is en 
reported as limited. Formic, 76% ...cccceccscess 146 — 18 7) trom urgent. uotations range trom <2 
~ Developing Colors— ~ sc - 

o 99 ome 

On soda ash, 48 per cent. manufactur- eee "te ‘deg. per 100 . ” Blaak, B. 1 ssoee1 26 — 150 to 26c. 

‘rs’ contract prices are as_ follows: Ib. in tank cars..... 115 —1 26 ae. : 736 on 2 OO In finished dyestuffs some revisions 

oe mgs puesta’ Gelber dan nes 166 lb iene wicvnwnnersok 2S -3 ; 5 
Bulk, $1.10; bags, $1.20; barrels, $1.40. a 0 sa ths ee 5 00 7 00 Sulphur Colors of: price are taking place. Declines 
Small lots cost $1.80. Domestic makers Oxalic, dom................ 12 — 18 ee Ss . eases a par me have been the rule during the past week. 

ee F cb . Sulphuric, 66 de er ton, tue, cade “+ > f mia ot . 
of bleac hing powder have lowered their Pee da ee ke ae Blue, navy Lessee 95) — 2110 \niline colors generally are at attra 
prices and have established a market Tartaric ................ 25 — 30 ae tees eaeeien = — 50 tive prices but the situation is so over- 

e . ° ec jrown al — ss 
slightly under import quotations. For- ALKALIES Green .... : 4 08 =< 2 46 cast by developments, or lack of de- 
- a od $ a8 Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg. ™%— 9 Green, olive ) _- 80 ora or : lachinoto ‘ ; ie 
eign spot i quoted $1.80 to $1.90, while Soatt Glieak, camahiae a ella . ee. eae velopments, in Washington that it is 
domestic makers quote $1.70 f. o. b. powdered, bbis. ..... 5% — 6 ea eat hardly likely that consumers will come 
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Products 


FOR 


TRADE- 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT 


SIZING and FINISHING 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


H. P. Babbitt, 142 Irving Ave., East Side, Providence, R. I. 


S. R. DAVID 6 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office: 1029 Main Street 





x 
ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYHES @ COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Peirrier) 





Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS, AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR 
DYERS AND FENEEEES 


Office and Works - ersey City, N. J. 


GRAVITY and 
PRESSURE 


FILTERS 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
Member Associated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, 
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EVEN: DYEING 


Cotton and mixed goods properly prepared should 
take the color evenly 


Strip your goods with 


DIASTAFOR 


For 12 years the leading diastatic malt for textile purposes. 
Let us solve your problem. 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


1182 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 


Home Office: 419 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 


‘All Kinds of Salt’’ 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CoMPANY 


SCRANTON, PA. 


—District Offices— 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. RICHMOND, VA. 


SCOURING STRENGTH 


SAFELY UNDER ‘‘CONTROL’’! 
ti<>> LEARN MORE BY ADDRESSING <2] 


ESCOLITE a 


‘Remove the Dirt 
JAMES E. ODELL 


and Grease—Pre- 
serve Life and Feel ’”’ 
200 Devonshire Street, Boston 
New England Representative 
for 
States Metal Company 


Heavy and Light Calcined Magnesia 
India Rubber Yellow 
Crimson and Golden Sulphuret of Antimony 


All Carried in Stock in Boston 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


Especially designed to meet the requirements 


of the TEXTILE TRADE 





Accelerators 








HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Clayton - NEW JERSEY 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


business as the Fisher Chemical Co. 
The greater facilities and larger person- 
nel of The L. B. Fortner Company 
should, it is felt, enable a wider distri- 
bution of the lines established by Mr. 
Fisher in the latter connection. At the 
same time the company feels that Mr. 
Fisher’s technical knowledge and wide 
practical experience should be of value 
in extending the distribution of the do- 
mestic and foreign dyes which it 
handles. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
Council of Dyes and Colors held at the 
offices of the United Waist League of 
America, New York, David N. Moses- 
sohn, of the Associated Dress Industries 
of America, was elected permanent 
chairman of the council. The meeting 
adopted a suggestion presented by Dr. 
J. Merritt Matthews, secretary, to the 
effect that each of the industries repre- 
‘ented in the council submit a definite 
statement as to the qualities of fast- 
ness required on the different staple 
fabrics in which they are interested. 

Imports of dyes and dyestuffs into 
the United States during February, 1922, 
included 45,449 pounds of alizarine and 
alizarine dyes, valued at $43,359; 3,752 
pounds of synthetic indigo, valued at 
$5,724; 372,629 pounds of extracts and 
decoctions for dyeing, valued at $26,- 
468, and 219,140 pounds of colors or 
dyes not elsewhere specified, valued at 
$240,589. The largest source of the 
latter was Switzerland, with 79,847 
pounds; Germany second, with 74,216 
pounds, and England third, with 50,049 
pounds. There were no transactions for 
natural indigo during the month of 
February. 

The Textile Alliance, Inc., has issued 
circular letter No. 72 containing the fol- 
lowing additions to, and changes of 
price in items referred to in circular 
letter No. 70, previously mentioned in 
these columns: 





Serial 
No. Name of Color Price 
10031 —Chloramine Red 8BS.......... $1.45 
10161 —Brilliant azurine 5G.......... 1.55 
10169 —Brilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra.. 2.25 
10391 —Diazo Brilliant Scarlet 6B Extra 2.55 
10566A—Brilliant Wool Blue FFR Extra 2.85 
11465 —Katigene Brilliant Green 3G.. .92 
20375A—Diamine Orange B...........2. 1.55 
70149 —Toluylene Red..............-:. 1.50 
WEOREA——- MOBO Bink cccisccccncacce 3.00 
Hydron Pink FF Paste........ 2.00 
Hydron Pink FB Paste........ 2.10 


The new circular letter also states that 
the following items should be cancelled 
from the list as stocks have been ex- 
hausted, and they will not be ordered 


except on firm orders from consumers: 
20232 Diamine Scarlet B 130% 

42236 Alizarine Blue SB 45% 

42237 Alizarine Blue SB 45 Conc. 50 

42244 Alizarine Blue SRN 45 Conc. 50 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
have placed on the market, Pontacyl 
Light Green SF Yellowish. This 
yellowish shade of acid green is well 
known as a pre-war product, somewhat 
yellower than the company’s Pontacyl 
Green B previously offered, and having 
the advantage over the former product 
of dyeing exceedingly level. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
also announce placing on the market 
the following new color, Pontachrome 
Red B. The company states that the 
general good fastness properties of this 
color make it suitable for all varieties of 
high grade woolen goods. This pro- 
duct leaves silk effects unstained, and 
therefore is an important addition to 
the company’s silk white chrome colors 
for use in men’s wear. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., has prepared a color card issued 
especially for the hat trade, entitled 





“ Mode Shades on Fur Felt,” which con- 
tains several new features. It is in the 
form of a folder, on the first page of 
which general dyeing directions are 
given and on which a sample piece of 
the material used in the subsequent dyed 
samples is shown. Then follow a series 
of forty-eight mode shades and against 
each one is given the combination of 
dyes used, indicating the percentages 
required and the composition of the acid 
bath employed. 

The K. I. Herman Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., recently organized with a 
capital of $300,000, has plans under way 
for the construction of a new three- 
story plant at Matteson, III. 

The Dysco Chemical Co., West Ho- 
boken, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000. The incorporators 
are Charles Rose and Charles Ajamian, 
515 Bergenline Avenue, West Hoboken. 

The Nacco Chemical Co., 191 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J., has filed notice 
of organization. The company is headed 
by James A. Dennis, 34 South Tenth 
Street. 

The Standard Chemical Works, Read- 
ing, Pa., will increase its capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000, for expansion. 

The Dye Intermediates, Ltd., has ac- 
quired a factory at Fergus, Ont., and 
plans for the installation of equipment 
for the manufacture of dyes and dye in- 
termediates. The work is estimated to 
cost about $40,000. J. E. Windsor is 
engineer. 

The Colorlake Chemical Co., New 
York, N. Y., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000. The incorporators 
are W. D. Goss, Jr., and R. E. Mertens. 
The company is represented by H. B. 
Corey, 290 Broadway. 


H. A. Metz Testifies on Dyes 


(Continued from page 67) 


say that this was one instance in which 
it is shown what can and will happen 
under an embargo and license system. 

“With the duty high enough to pro- 
tect the industry—whether it be ad val- 
orem or specific, and with freedom of 
importation when supplies are not avail- 
able here, I have no doubt and no fear 
that the industry will continue to expand 
on much safer and broader lines than it 
possibly can under any artificial govern- 
mental restrictions which would leave it 
at the mercy of such infants in the in- 
dustry who in 1919 and 1920 issued 
those glowing prospectuses to the dear 
public, offering stocks and bonds for 
sale.” 

Mr. Metz told the committee that he 
had no special objection to the Textile 
Alliance handling reparation dyes, but 
he did think, he said, that dealers ought 
to have a chance to obtain the goods 
from the Alliance and do business with 
the consumers direct, because the very 
fact that consumers placed their orders 
with the dealers shows they prefer to 
deal through the regular channels than 
through the Alliance, and it is safe to 
say that most of them that do are mem- 
bers of the organizations composing the 
Alliance. 





F. W. Hobbs Before Committee 


Wasurncton, D. C., March 30 (Spe- 
cial wire to TEXTILE Wortp) :—Franklin 
W. Hobbs, of Boston, president of the 
Arlington Mills, appeared before the 
Dye Investigating Committee today 
and told of his service on the Dye 
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Sulphur Colors 


Sulphur Black G & R 
Sulphur Navy Blue 

Sulphur Indoxyl Bright Blue 
Sulphur Sky Blue 

Sulphur Yellow G 

Sulphur Bright Yellow 
Sulphur Brilliant Green 2 G 
Sulphur Bordeaux 

Sulphur Red Brown 
Sulphur Yellow Brown 
Sulphur Maroon 

Sulphur Cordovan 


Mixtures made to match 
any shade tf required. 


The L. B. Fortner Co. 


235 Dock St. :-: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Branch: 102 Pearl St. 





Our Factory Connections 
—Uniform Deliveries 
—Technical Service 


MERIT YOUR CONSIDERATION OF OUR 


QUINOID COLORS 


for Vat Dyeing 


CHROME FAST COLORS 


for Chrome Mordant and Top Chrome Wool Dyeing 


ISO-CHROME COLORS 


for Chromate Dyeing 


KATHETON COLORS 


for Sulphur Dyeing 


JENYL FAST COLORS 


for Direct Cotton Dyeing 


JENYL AZO BLACK 


for Hosiery and Thread Dyeing 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR PRINTING 
s " 1 
| Our Soaps have been the standard of It is eepeclally usefu in making a 4 


pensive, and is devoid of color and 


quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


easily removable. rf 
FOR FINISHING 

Thin fluid mixing are produced which 

penetrate the cloth better, giving supe- th 

rior results in the handle and feel of th 

the cloth, and economy in the use of 

starch and dextrine Ai 


Further information gladly given. Write th 


Malt-Diastase Company 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the | PRLOCKEDIIHty « higher lo 


quality and a lower price. If ov 
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the conscientious expert service mills, you too wi ve to use 


clean water. It will give your 
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Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 3 


W.H. BANNON & CO. 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 
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PATENT OFFICE int 











Water softeners for throwsters, 


Lead and Lead Lined Equipment 
Chemical Lead Burning 


scourers, bleachers, dyers Am 






and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 7 he 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS busi 


Specialists in lead chemical equipment. Experi- 


Lead Lined Tanks, Lead enced in the design of non-corrosive equipment 
Linings for Tanks, Vats, ete. 


for the textile mill Our products cover prac- 
Lead Coils Lead Sleeves, . : 
4 8S, 4 tically everything in the chemical line yhere 
Agitators. a : g line, whe 
. lead is use 
Lead and Lead Lined Pipe ° , 
and Fittings. Pure Tin 


Linings for Vessels of Ever JOHN F. ABERNETHY 


708-710 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


be 
American Water Softener Co. He 
8. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. t 
Rm sper 








“THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


| “BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 


be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel 


or Fan 
with no back draught 


Applicable to any 
make of Dryer 
Used by the leading 
textile mills 
Manufactured by 
aA. HUN BERRY 
FAN CO, 


28 Binford Street 
Boston y. 
pT en 


HUUALATTOCSPUAUERTUSNUTU ENA UMGSUSTNAUEGMA TUDO ADORED TS TT 


ANNON’S 
LEACHER’S 


LUE 









Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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PRINTING GUM HALF REFINED TARTAR ware! WRITE! 
TURKEY RED OIL PENETROL CREAM OF TARTAR J. BRISK & COMPANY “! 
TARTARIC ACID BICHROMATE OF SODA CHEMICALS | 








For the Textile Industry 
Randolph and Clark Streets 


1 Liberty St. HERRICK & VOIGT New York eto ond Clark 8 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


\dvisory Committee of the War Trade 
3oard, and also as a large consumer of 
lyestuffs. He told the committee that 
ie favored an embargo to protect the 
\merican industry from German com- 
yetition. He stated that he had heard 
10 complaint regarding the delays in the 
icensing system as now carried on. He 
aid that there are some objections to 
the licensing plan, but that it is neces- 
sary for the protection of the industry. 


Mr. Hobbs stated also that a few dye 
consumers are opposed to the licensing 
plan because they want the cheapest 
lyes, no matter where they come from, 
while others oppose the system because 
»f alleged delays. Importers of dyes, 
he said, of course are also opposed to 
the system. He told the committee that 
there is no sign of monopoly in the 
American dyestuff industry, but there is 
the keenest competition. He added that 
his firm is being continually solicited by 
the dyestuff manufacturers for its busi- 
ness. 


Warns of American Attitude 
(Continued from page 67) 





»f America, have not left any room for 
loubt as regards their fundamental 
version for German industries, as shown 
yy the articles they have written for 
he trade papers. In its No. 11, the 
extile World publishes a number of 
peeches and addresses made by Ameri- 
an professors during the sessions of 
the American Chemical Society in New 
York in August, 1921, which give a 
downright terrifying expression to the 
deeply rooted antipathy of these circles 
against the German chemical industry 
nd, more particularly, the dye industry. 


“Tt is difficult to understand how it 

still possible for some of us to in- 
dulge in hopes for American aid in Ger- 
many. We will render ourselves the 
greatest service by fearlessly and openly 
facing the undeniable facts and by not 
interpreting as a change of sentiment in 
our favor on the part of the American 
people, the large purchases made by 
America in Germany—due, as stated, en- 
tirely to the opportunity of getting 
goods at low prices and to nothing else. 
The average American is too much of a 
business man all through to let himself 
be swayed by sentiment in the first place. 
He grimly observes that German indus- 
tries have recovered with unexpected 
speed from the war and its after effects 

vartly at the expense of American in- 
lustries. He points to the millions of 
unemployed in America; he notices the 
bvious gain in strength on the part of 
German competition, and he is not at all 
backward in expressing his fear of this 
‘ompetition. None of this is of a nature 

permit a more friendly sentiment to 
spring up in America as regards Ger- 
many. This is also proven by the plan, 


jointly propagated by England and 
\merica, to exterminate the German 
chemical industry altogether. It is, of 


Course, understood that ‘nothing is 
eaten as hot as it is cooked’; but the 
mere plan shows, to be sure, what is in 
their minds. And the German chemical 
incustry will have to make provisions 
be'imes to be in a position to meet this 
typically American plan at the proper 
time.—Dr. A. G.” 

_ |The mention of Textite Wortp re- 
ters to the issue of September 10, 1921, 
whch contained an account of the fall 
me ting of the American Chemical So- 
Get, held in New York.—Editor.] 








Business New 





New Ribbed Hosiery Machine 
Scott & Williams, Inc., have just de- 

veloped a new knitting machine for the 

production of women’s ribbed stockings 


of particular value on wool hosiery. 
They call the machine “ Model RI.” It 
is 334 inches in diameter with 160 
needles in the cylinder. It knits the 
toe first and automatically inserts the 
dial needles for the rib in the instep and 
In the instep there are 36 addi- 
tional rib needles and in the leg 80 addi- 
tional needles making a rib leg of 240 
needles. It eliminates the transfer 
operation and is designed to effect a 
saving in production. The 
makers claim for it simplicity of opera- 
tion and ability to handle by one oper- 
ator fifteen or more machines. It has 
a capacity of at least 4% pairs of stock- 
ings per hour. It is said to be an im- 
provement on the English machines 
both because of the increase of needles 
in the leg and ability to produce on a 
334 diameter machine, thus permitting 
the use of cotton, if wool or worsted 
hosiery is not in demand. The English 
machines being 4% inches in diameter 
cannot be used for cotton work. It also 
produces a lighter product than English 
machines. Deliveries are promised in 
90 days and further developments will 
enable the company to adapt the ma- 
chine for children’s ribs. 


leg. 


cost of 


Waste Market 
(Continued from page 133) 
played dullness and falling quotations. 
Mattress manufacturers and _ others 
using the various types of stuffing waste 
are not believed to have any large stocks 
on hand. They may say that they have 
when approached for new business, but 
their estimate is generally based upon 
their own shortness of business rather 
than upon the actual size of their stocks 
Business in many circles is being con- 


ducted from hand to mouth and with a 


minimum of stock, this must be taken 
into account in estimating actual 
ditions. 

Strips as a class have appreciated ap- 
proximately 8 per cent. during the last 
two weeks. Choice peeler strips are 
quoted 12-14c.; average peeler, 11-12c.; 
No. 1 white card, 9-10c.; No. 1 Egyptian, 
9-10c.; No. 2 Egyptian, 8-10c. The de- 
mand for strips continues good as com- 
pared with meager calls for other types 
of waste. Under normal conditions this 
market imports English strips and ex- 
ports American combers. At the present 
time combers are exported in limited 
volume and, if the demand for strips 
should continue, these commodities may 
again come in from England. 

Combers hold strong. They have not, 
however, shown any advance compared 
with strips, the reason being that they 
were already at a high price and had 
been held there for several weeks. 
Choice spinnable materials of this char- 
acter are not to be found in any abun- 
dance and if English buying of this ma- 
terial, likely at any time, should occur, 
combers will take a rise. Cotton is not 
showing any marked strength at present, 
but the fluctuations which are occurring, 
mostly downward in the last few days, 
are not risturbing the waste market to 
any degree. 
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PALM OIL SOAP. 


A heavy bodied soap, made of the 
best materials, and genuine imported 
Palm Oil. 





Will full any grade of woolen or 
worsted fabric, and wash out clean. 
Suitable also for knit goods. 


Price and sample on request. 


American Textile Soap Co. 


Successors to Fisk MfQ. Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Office Sun Building 150 Nassau St. 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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TEXTILE WORLD April 1, 1922 


DYEING LOOSE WOOL, 
NOILS, RAGS and 
SHODDY 
Stripping, chroming, washing 
and dyeing are all accomplished 
with one handling, and a loaded 



























IN SERVICE. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


A SAVING 
QUALITIES 


Durability 




















































cage is discharged in less than Lightness Bodies: Best Hard Fibre | —_ 
five minutes. | Smoothness Steel Rings: Polished and Elec | 334 
Matting and felting are IM- pesca trically welded -_ 
POSSIBLE. Greatest possible “Nn WASTE” Rolled Fibre Top Rims fur | : 
production, with a labor and Oo Sl aie | & 
steam cost reduced more than Seamless Hard Fibre ea 
half. Roving Cans Bottoms: Heavy Gauge Steel 
Patentees and Manufacturers Trucks Boxes Baskets Finish: Inside with two coat: | % 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. STANDARD FIBRE CO. moisture proof preservatives , Its 
Groveville, N. J. Somerville, Mass. Outside: Two coats enamel | 





~t I 
RELI ANCE | SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 


' 
RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
George A. Bates Flute Raising Machine patented June 25, 1907, for raising worn out ; 
E Drawing Rolls like this or comber Sens Rolls, Will 


mae 6=Hot Plate Press 


noe For Hosiery and 
eee Pe Underwear Trade , 


oro 
' | 





Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size of new roll. 
Guaranteed not to change draft of roll 


‘ ‘ ‘ : Speeder Spindles. Flyers an ressers repaired or new ones made to order. 
Reliance Machine || GA BATES & SON 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mase. 
Works pay 

— Hedge and Plum Sts. 
3 ~~ SennEe renee nes PA. 
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PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


Hid ' TMNT TOUT ALN EN TAVOTT TTT ATT TETLAET OTTO TT 
1 L000 AQMD CARED SND ERAN PS fr 1 
C O. Lewiston, Maine he 
B. Ss. ROY & SON : 
Balanced True Running ; 
EST. 1868 


W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS 









Grinders 















.-- pF FOR Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins—Warper men 
Wane. Woolen and Cotton Cards Twister and Jack Spools 
Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calender Rolls Dy 
S Write for prices on your needs “ag 
I WORCESTER, - en - MASS. - 
eee of latest design, are built by - 
BARBER - COLMAN ComMPANY : : 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company ci 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


SSO SS See SS SS Soe oe ee ee Se 


at MILFORD, MASS. 








JONAS NORTHROP, President G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
C. H. DRAPER, Treasurer F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 










Trade Marking 
Machinery 


For imprinting 
“MADE IN U. S. A.” 


or other device on selvages 


Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions | 


—=————FOR ALL CLASSES OF WEAVING 


UT ewrenen sect etos 


Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars 


THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CO. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


AMMEMACUAEGUTUTOMRNRMTU AANA LE ALL ASEULLAAUUAN EAMG UENO EMANATE tee eT a 













Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ganon minim =e 


